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THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  GLEN  ORA. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER - IN  A  FYTTE. 

Yet  once  more  shall  we  see  thee — sainted  to  our  heart’s  recollection 
by  the  Friends  who  made  thee  dear  to  us — yet  once  more  shall  we  see 
thee,  O  Cottage  of  the  Glen  1  White-walled,  with  thy  porch  thick 
clustered  over  with  woodbine,  thy  windows  glowing  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  Sun,  and  the  river  spreading 

“  Its  tiny  thread  of  golden  hue” — 

a  belt  of  beauty  round  thy.  close-shaven  lawn,  thou  risest  on  our  spirit 
in  the  stillness  of  this  midnight  hour,  clear  as  when  of  old  we  gazed  on 
thee  from  the  small  “  planting”  at  thy  side,  and  blessed  thee  as  the 
home  of  our  first,  our  only  love  I  Years,  many  long  years,  have  passed — 
haply  not  hereafter  to  be  considered  blanks  in  our  existence  ;  thoughts 
have  sprung  up  in  our  hearts— haply  not  without  awakening  echoes  in 
other  bosoms,  which,  when  this  frame  is  mingled  with  the  dust,  shall 
retain  them  as  the  voicings  of  an  Immortal  Spirit,  which- disdained  not 
to  mingle  itself  in  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  of  lowlier 
Bien.  Aspirations  after  fame  have  thrilled  through  our  being — haply 
not  altogether ‘without  their'consummation ;  but  years,  thoughts,  and 
aspirations  have  floated  at  this  moment  from  our  mind,  like  morning 
mists  from  thine  own  romantic  lake,  and  leave  thee,  in  thy  pastoral 
and  simple  beauty,  mirrored  in  clearness  and  serenity,  on  the  calm,  still 
waters  of  our  heart.  Lo !  in  that  modest  parlour,  whose  small  window 
is  diminished  to  still  smaller  size  by  the  roses  which  have  thrust  them¬ 
selves  in  beautiful  proftision  over  half  the  lower  panes — dim  lighted, 
and  yet  how  bright ! — ^^are  seated  two  creatures,  in  the  deep  embrazure 
of  that  picturesque  casement — a  B(^  and  Girl !  Long  auburn  tresses 
falling  over  a  neck  of  snow,  a  figure  buoyant  with  the  first  glorious— 
and  to  herself  but  half-revealed  consciousness  of  Womanhood — what  is 
it  that  can  be  added  by  the  imagination  of  the  Painter  or  the  Poet  to 
improve  one  noble  feature,  one -splendid  lineament,  of  Marion  Scott  r' 
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There  they  sit— the  Two — in  that  hour  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  world— 
motionless  as  the  statues  of  Nymph  and  Hero  moulded  by  Grecian  sculj)- 
tor  in  his  mood  of  loftiest  inspiration,  till  his  soul  quailed,  awe-struck 
before  the  unearthly  radiance  of  its  own  dream-born  creations  motion¬ 
less,  save  where  that  snow-white  bosom  heaves  timidly  beneath  its 
silken  vest,  like  a  pure  water  lily  moved  gently  to  and  fro  by  the  ripple 
of  some  mountain  tarn,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  W^ind  breathes  out  his 
softest  sigh  upon  its  waters.  They  speak  not.  Mute  are  that  joyous 
pair — one  word  uttered  by  human  lips  is  useless  now — they  have  spoken 
it  with  their  eyes,  they  have  heard  it  with  their  hearts — they  love ! 

Their  love,  how  it  prospered !  How  often  they  wandered  together 
in  that  blissful  state  of  youth  and  innocence,  when  the  present  compre¬ 
hends  an  eternity,  it  boots  not  now  to  tell.  Three  summers  passed  on, 
and  found  them  loving  and  beloved ;  the  fourth  came,  and  never,  O, 
never,  were  those  hands  clasped  again ! — never  were  those  eyes  gazed 
on  in  the  mutual  rapture  of  uncalculating  affection ! — and  now,  when 
fifty  years  have  rolled  their  dark  shadows  over  that  picture  of  glory  and 
enchantment,  a  grey-headed,  infirm  old  man  is  setting  out  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  youth’s  delights. 

Carefully  is  our  crutch  deposited  in  our  easy-going  vehicle — our  feet 
are  assiduously  arranged  in  many  a  roll  of  cloth  and  flannel,  and  at  last 
we  commence  our  long-intended  pilgrimage  on  a  fine  bright  morning 
in  April,  prepared  equally  for  its  smiles  and  tears ;  for  in  one  pocket  of 
our  chaise  is  snugly  packed  up  a  small  cauker  of  Glenlivet,  and  in  the 
other  a  presentation  copy,  superbly  bound,  of  that  entertaining  volume, 
The  Essays  on  Opinion,  by  Henry  Sewell  Stokes.  ‘‘  Softly,  softly,  our 
good  John,  over  this  rough  part  of  the  road,  or  the  infernal  weight  in 
the  right  hand  pocket  will  overbalance  the  Glenlivet,  and  chuck  us 
deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  into  the  water  of  Leith.  Now, 
now — thanks  to  these  double-safety  springs — we  are  fairly  past  the 
danger.  ‘  Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels,  and  fly  like  thought — ’  ” 

“  With  a  snort  and  with  a  blow, 

Trees  are  nodding  as  we  go  I” 

Can  there  be  a  more  gentlemanly  object  in  the  compass  of  creation 
than  a  fine  tall  graceful-looking  Poplar,  a  more  noble  independent  sort 
of  a  fellow  than  an  Oak !  And  see  where  that  delicate  aerial  being 
hangs  moumfiilly  over  the  deep  winding  of  the  stream, — all  her  locks 
dishevelled,  and  her  form  bending  as  if  beneath  a  load  of  premature  and 
^endurable  sorrowrs — a  Willow,  called  well  and  truly,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing  of  the  gracefulness  and  poetry  of  grief — a  Weeping  AVillow.  That 
Cherry-tree,  to  be  sure,  is  a  little  too  gaudy  in  her  attire,  considering  it 
IS  yet  ^  early  in  the  morning,  but  still  she  retains  her  loveliness,  even 
beneath  such  a  load  of  untimely  ornament,  and  drops  us  a  curtesy  as 
w  e  pass,  with  the  air  of  a  juvenile  Duchess.  Now  do  we  feel  ourselves 
every  inch  a  King  !  Spring,  after  a  few  yawmings  and  rubbings  of  her 
eyes,  has  at  last  fairly  awakened — nay,  in  her  morning  dishabille^  love- 
ler  a  thousand  times  than  in  her  dress  of  ceremony,  she  has  come  out, 
w  ith  a  bodmce  still  unlaced,  her  hair  only  decked  yrith  the  blossoms  she 
gat  ers  on  her  w  ay,  and  trips  through  bye-lanes  and  hedge-rows  unseen 
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by  the  eyes  of  the  irreverent  and  profane,  but  .revealed  in  the  enchant¬ 
ment  of  her  budding  loveliness  to  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  worshippers 
so  true  and  so  zealous  as  Ourselves.  There  I  just  where  yonder  Thorn 
begins  to  give  symptoms  of  its 

“  Shower  of  pearl,” 

we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  smile  of  the  Youthful  Season — her 
blue  eye  fixed  upon  us  with  a  kind  regard; — but  away,  and  away  1  as 
if  playfully  hiding  herself  from  our  glances,  she  fleets  over  the  green 
tops  of  yonder  hedge,  and  shelters  herself  in  security  behind  the  witliered 
Elm.  Her  steps  have  been  every  where,  on  earth, 

‘‘  In  heaven,  and  o’er  the  sea.” 

Above,  below,  around  us,  the  spirit  of  her  growing  beauty  has  spread 
itself.  Ethereal  mildness  is  diffused  over  all  the  face  of  Nature,  and 
even  Glenlivet  becomes  more  ineffably  soft  and  fascinating  beneath  this 
bright  April  sky. — Bright?  Have  we  been  dreaming?  Even  now, 
as  we  look  out  of  our  window,  the  face  of  Nature  is  darkened  with  the 
scowl  of  Death.  Uproarious  gusts  of  wind  are  battering  round  our 
Welsh  wig,  as  if  intent  to  commit  a  burglary  on  the  tympanum  of  our 
ear,  and  splash  I  splash  I  splash !  a  deluge  is  urged  against  our  right- 
hand  pane,  and  our  landscape  on  that  side  is  daubed  in  water  colours. 
To  the  left,  the  hedges  are  bowed  down  beneath 

“  The  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm” — 

the  white  blossoms  of  the  Thom  and  Cherry  are  scattered  and  dashed 
to  earth — and  in  darkness  and  storm  our  chariot  pursues  its  way,  while 
far  off,  fringing  yon  inky  cloud  with  a  border  of  supernatural  bright¬ 
ness,  the  Sun  is  pouring  down  his  rays,  as  if  unconscious  that  a  respect¬ 
able  old  gentleman  was  shivering  within  a  mile  or  two  of  their  influence, 
and  that  his  coachman,  through  a  great  coat  with  three  capes,  was  wet 
to  the  skin.  Two  Worlds  are  now  before  us — one  dark  and  dismal,  the 
other  clear,  and 

‘‘  Radiant,  with  no  cloud ;” 

a  shower  of  sun-beams  falls  dazzlingly  athwart  the  sky,  and  though  the 
meadows  at  our  side  are  half  undistinguishable  through  the  drizzle,  we 
see  everything  with  the  distinctness  of  actual  presence,  that  lies  in  that 
glorious  valley  beyond  our  clouds.  What  are  these  Two  Landscapes  ? 
— They  are  drawn  by  the  Great  Aitist  in  her  own  immortal  colours — 
They  speak  to  the  Spirit  more  than  to  the  eye,  for  what  are  they  but  the 
transcripts  of  those  two  noble  visions  of  the  soul — Hope  and  Memory  ! 

Here,  for  a  whole  hour  have  we  been  talking  about  every  thing  and 
nothing,  and  have  not  yet  got  so  far  as  the  Queen’s  Ferry.  Hark ! 
Above  the  roll  of  our  chariot  wheels,  above  the  pattering  of  this  inde¬ 
fatigable  shower,  did  we  not  hear  a  deep,  booming  sound,  which  once 
heard  can  never  be  forgotten  ?  The  Sea,  the  everlasting  Sea,  is  at  our 
feet ;  and  lo  I  a  rain-storm  passes  over  his  face,  darkening  and  making 
fearful  its  beauty,  as  over  the  countenance  of  some  Demigod  of  old 
flitted  the  gaunt  shadow  of  Murder  or  Revenge.  Up  the  long  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  Firth  the  Storm  pursues  his  way — the  headlands,  one  after 
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another,  are  swept  into  darkness  beneath  his  wings  white-sailed  haiks, 
which  but  a  moment  before  were  floating  on  in  swan-like  beauty,  are 
blackened  in  his  embraces— and  far  and  near  the  glorious  River — for 
scarcely  now  can  it  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  Sea— shudders  beneath 
the  chilling  frowns  of  the  Cloud-King.  But  his  flight  is  now  nearly 
over,  for  see  !  the  Fifeshire  fields  are  rejoicing  again  in  the  sunshine, 
and,  in  an  instant,  the  darkness  has  passed  olf  from  the  Sea,  like  a 
dream  of  horror  from  the  breast  of  a  sleeping  child.  Again  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  waters  is  brighter  than  a  mirror,  and  rushing  out, — 

“  A  thing  of  glory  and  of  might,”— 

from  its  far  secluded  bay,  the  gallant  Hopetoun  comes  “  snoring”  across 
the  channel  with  her  awnings  up,  her  flags  waving  in  the  gentle  breeze, 
and  her  paddles  glittering  too  brightly  to  be  gazed  upon,  as  they  dash 
their  path  of  crystal  into  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  fmgments,  in  the 
consciousness  of  their  uncontrollable  power.  In  a  moment  we  are  com¬ 
fortably  on  board — in  another  we  are  cleaving  the  billows — in  five 
minutes  more  we  are  landed  on  the  Northern  side.  We  have  spanned 
the  delicate  waist  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  a  wrathful  and  violent 
maiden  she  sometimes  is,  but  on  this  occasion  soft  and  yielding  as  the 
most  ardent  lover  could  wish.  And  now  that  we  are  once  more  on 
terra  finnay  our  first  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the  refection  of  our 
inward  man. 

We  meet  with  strange  people  in  this  world  of  ours.  Some,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  encountered,  who  were  incapable  of  seeing  the  same 
olject  in  two  lights.  Now,  for  our  own  part,  there  is  not  an  object  in 
the  whole  universe  of  Nature  which  cannot  call  up  to  us  as  many  ideas 
as  we  please.  By  the  inexplicable  application  of  the  association  which 
the  objects  of  Sense  bear  to  those  of  the  Imagination,  we  can  render 
ourselves  totally  independent  of  the  actual  affairs  of  life.  In  a  cold 
round  of  beef,  in  certain  phases  of  our  metaphysical  vision,  we  see  the 
boiled  emblem  of  “  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,”  the  idoloriy  or,  to 
our  spirit,  the  visible  representative  of  the  pastoral  riches  of  a  great 
Strath,  with  the  glorious  accompaniment  of  an  humble  and  contented 
peasantry,  worshipping  their  God  in  truth  and  simplicity  of  heart, 
whether  his  Sunshine  awake  their  song  of  thanksgiving  ou  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  or  the  arm  of  his  power,  in  the  Snow-storm  or  the.  Tempest, 
humble  them  in  low’lier  and  more  confiding  adoration. 

Let  no  man  then  hint  to  us,  that  a  care  about  good  eating  is  below 
the  dignity  of  a  Poet  or  a  Philosopher.  We  eat  on  a  principle  of  bene¬ 
volence  and  religion ;  for  a  luncheon,  duly  considered — in  its  soothing 
eftects  upon  our  mind  in  the  feelings  of  love  towards  our  neighbour 
w  hich  it  creates  has  nearly  as  beneficial  and  elevating  an  effect  upon 
imr  spirit,  as  morning  prayers.  In  the  same  manner,  when  we  drink, 
tor  wliat  purpose  is  it?  We  see  by  the  simper  on  thy  small  unintellec¬ 
tual  countenanc^  and  the  knowing  twinkle  in  thy  drink-besotted  eyes, 
wdiat  w  ould  be  thy  answer.— No,  sir :  we  quaff  solely  for  the  elevation 
of  our  Poetical  Conceptions.  I  he  wandering  energies  of  our  being  are 
recalled  by  the  mere  taste  of  our  Glenlivet,  and  the  Mind,  pouring  out 
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upon  that  simple  liquid  the  concentrated  power  of  all  its  faculties, 
forms,  and,  as  it  were,  digs  out  for  itself  a  well  in  the  wilderness  of 
Thought,  and  sees  reflected  in  that  moderate  sized  canker,  “  the  heavens 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth.” — All  Nature 
is  brought  into  its  circle  by  the  simple  act  of  volition,  and  who  says — 
when  the  Spirit  of  Man  has  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  power  created  a 
Universe  of  glorious  thoughts,  and  condensed  that  Universe  into  a  tum- 
\y\QY — that  in  emptying  that  tumbler  with  devout  and  reverential  lips, 
he  imbibes  for  the  brutal  purposes  of  intoxication,  only  the  substantial 
fluid,  and  not  the  rainbow  tints,  the  magic,  the  beauty,  and  the  Poetry, 
with  which  its  every  drop  is,  by  the  energy  of  his  own  divine  essence, 
impregnated  ? — Who  says  so,  lies.  And  little  knows  that  CRAWLING 
WORM  of  the  magnificence  of  a  Poet’s  visions,  when  filled  to  the  brim 
with  Whisky  and  Imagination,  he  lets  his  soul  run  riot  among  the  stars, 
and  chases  with  wild  and  boyish  eagerness  each  heaven-lighted  butter¬ 
fly — of  thought,  of  feeling,. or  of  fancy — which  fleets  gloriously  past 
him  in  its  mirth,  to  wanton  amidst  the  Paradise  of  flowers  to  which  he 
is  wafted  on  the  breath  of  Glenlivet,  in  his  dreams ! 

But  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  are  generally  the  fleetest,  and 
luncheon,  alas  I  is  over.  In  a  mood  of  mind  disposed  for  the  favour¬ 
able  contemplation  of  «very  object  in  our  way,  we  once  more  entrust 
ourselves  to  our  charioteer. 

Pve  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare, 

That  if  on  earth,  one  cup  of  joy  be  found, 

*Tis  when, 

under  the  influence  of  a  good  luncheon,  one  leans  himself  back  in  his 
comfortable  chaise,  and  is  carried  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour, 
through  a  country  rich  in  beautiful  and  diversified  prospects. — The 
hills  and  fields  flash  upon  us  like  the  scenes  from  a  magic  lantern. 
Now,  as  we  open  our  eyes,  we  are  on  an  elevated  ridge,  gazing  far  down 
upon  meadows  rich  with  vegetation,  and  a  narrow  Sea  covered  with 
unnumbered  sails.  Now  again,  after  another  fit  of  musing,  our  eyes 
rest  upon  the  calm  expanse  of  an  inland  lake,  with  an  old  grey  tower 
reposing  its  lazy  shadow  upon  its  breast,  and  e’er  we  have  time  to  rhap¬ 
sodize  about  the  Leven  Loch,  and  Scotland’s  Mary, — with  her  morn  of 
sunshine,  her  day  of  storms,  and  .her  night  of  tears — another  scene  is 
opened  to  us  from  the  lantern,  and  we  are  wending  our  joyous  way  by 
the  foot  of  old  romantic  hills ;  and  here,  where  the  whole  w^orld  seems 
shut  out, 

“  No  eye  to  watch,  and  no  tongue  to  wound  us,’’ 

well  fitting  would  it  be  for  us,  before  entering  on  the  old  familiar  places 
of  our  youth,  to  hold  commune  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Solitude. — Un¬ 
changed  are  ye  in  your  might  and  majesty,  ye  everlasting  Hills ;  and 
with  a  voice  ye  speak,  which  to  the  sharpened  ear  of  Philosophy  is 
audible  as  the  trumpet  clang, 

“  When  Nations  rush  on  eagles’  wings  to  war,” 

We  see  you  rising  into  the  aziure  heavens,  your  sides  clothed  with  ver- 
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<luro,  and  your  tops  made  vocal  to  our  imagination  with  the  music  ot 
the  Sabbath  Hymn— or,  in  a  gayer  yet  not  unholy  spirit,  resonant  with 
the  strains  of  human  tenderness  poured  from  the  bosom  of 
“  Deep  musing  shepherd  all  alone,  retired,” 

and  sung — 

“  Beneath  tlie  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale,” 

to  her,  “  the  lass  that  he  loes  best and  for  that  song,  the  Gentle 
Shepherd  is  rewarded  by  a  kiss.  Start  not,  ye  sophisticated  and  pro¬ 
fane — chaste,  but  not  quite  so  cold  as — 

“  The  icicle 

That’s  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow 
And  hangs  on  Dian’s  temple ;” 

and  pure  as  ever  distilled  itself  from  the  lips  of  Innocence  and  Love,  ere 
Adam  set  the  teeth  of  all  his  posterity  on  edge  by  eating  of — 

“  The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  sin  into  the  world  and  all  our  wo, 

With  loss  of  Eden.” 

For  know  this,  ye  prudes  who  affect  to  blush  when  kissing  is  but 
talked  of,  that  Peggie  has  been  Patie’s  wife  for  this  week  past ;  and  if 
a  kiss  under  such  circumstances  be  wrong.  Mess  John  must  answ  er  for 
it.  It  is  this  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  human  love  and  human  sym¬ 
pathies,  this  intermingling  of  the  outer  with  the  inner  world,  which 
renders  our  hills  so  dear — which  invests  their  tops  with  a  brighter 
radiance  than  that  which  glittered  over  Olympus,  when  the  Fire  God 
rested  in  his  etherial  flight  upon  its  summit,  and  spread  over  it  the 
light  of  his  own  Immortal  beauty.  Olympus,  to  be  sure,  is  said,  by  tra¬ 
vellers,  to  be  a  very  so-so  affair,  and  Parnassus  not  much  better,  with  a 
poor  unfruitful  soil,  and  at  present  absolutely  untenanted,  as  no  one 
seems  inclined  to  dispute  the  possession  of  it  with  the  Turks ;  so  we 
wdll  back  you,  ye  green  Hills  of  Albyn,  against  any  hills  of  your  inches, 
forieauty,  symmetry,  and  performance.  But,  after  all  this,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  in  our  owm  mind  is  the  most  egregious,  unintelligible 
nonsense,  w^e  really  do  think  it  a  comfortable  thing  for  a  steady  well- 
wearing  old  man,  such  as  we  are,  to  observe  how  well  these  venerable 
Mountains  bear  their  years.  See  1  although  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
longest  lived  gentlemen  in  the  parish,  how  green  is  their  old  age ! 
How  free  from  wrinkles  is  their  “  brow  of  eld !”  With  what  a  joyous 
look  they  lift  their  heads  into  the  air,  youthful  still  as  on  that  day 
when  the  waters  retreated  from  the  earth,  and  hills  and  vallies  shouted 

aloud  for  joy.  These  “  chieftains  o’  high  degree,”  by  all  accounts,  have 
lived, 

“In  form  and  stature  proudly  eminent,” 

some  six  or  seven  thousand  years,  and  We,  the  inditer  of  this  Rhap- 
sody,  about  seventy  summers. — Poh  1  we  are  but  children  yet;  and 
shall  w'e,  thus  early  in  our  babyhood,  submit  to  be  trammelled  by  the 
l>ain8  or  weaknesses  of  age  ?  Forbid  it,  memory  of  our  bells  and  coral ! 
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There  goes  oiir  crutch,  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  juvenescence,  into 
the  waters  of  ‘‘  the  clear  winding  Devon and  off  we  skip  over  the 
upland  glades,  to  gather  violets  and  primroses  to  be  ornaments  for  our 
Dolly’s  hair.  Hedge-row  after  hedge-row,  (Lord  knows  how  many 
leagues !)  we  have  traversed  in  search  of  posies,  and 

“  Oh,  withered  heart — hast  thou  no  fount  of  tears?” 

what  scene  is  this  before  us? — Yonder  flows  the  Daisy  Burn;  yon 
roofless  Cottage  is  the  object  of  our  Pilgrimage,  and  this,  with  its 
blighted  firs,  its  lawn  overgrown  with  thistles — this,  this  is  all  that  is 
left  of  Glen  Ora  I 

Up,  dark  curtain  of  the  Past !  And  as  we  rest  ourselves  on  this 
broken  lintel,  let  us  meditate  on  the  days  of  old — a  Tale  of  Other  Years. 
The  Reverend  Gideon  Scott,  when  we  first  became  his  pupil,  was  a 
widower  with  an  only  child.  That  child  was  a  girl — a  few  years  younger 
than  ourselves — the  last  of  four.  One  after  another  he  had  seen  his 
roof-tree  stript  of  its  blossoms,  and  when  at  last  worn  out  with  w  atching 
and  sorrow,  his  wife  was  laid  beside  them  in  their  peaceful  sleep,  that 
heart-broken  father  seemed  to  have  no  farther  tie  that  bound  him  to 
the  world.  He  left  his  small  lowland  parish — the  scene  of  so  many 
bereavements — and  with  his  one  remaining  child  settled  in  this  beautiful 
and  secluded  Glen.  Here  for  a  time  he  lived,  bowed  down  by  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  his  griefs.  As  if  fearing  to  commit  the  precious  freightage 
of  his  love  to  so  frail  a  bark  as  his  infant  seemed  to  be,  he  kept  her  as 
much  as  possible  from  his  thoughts — or  if  he  thought  of  her  at  all,  he 
taught  himself  to  consider  her  as  one  dedicated  to  the  grave.  But 
when  year  passed  on  after  year,  and  she  had  outlived  the  period  which 
had  uniformly  been  fatal  to  the  rest,  hope  began  to  revive  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  thought  ‘‘  Surely  this  one  also  shall  not  be  taken  away.’*  Buoyed 
up  with  these  expectations,  he  became  more  cheerful  than  he  had  ever 
been  since  her  birth,  and  lavished  upon  this  last, — and  as  he  fondly 
thought,  this  loveliest  of  his  flock, — the  affection  which  had  been  shut 
up  in  his  heart  for  so  many  years.  His  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  now,  at  distant  intervals,  renewed.  And  as  on  these 
occasions,  when  he  returned  to  his  ancient  parish,  he  took  an  especial 
interest  in  our  studies,  it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  take  on 
himself  the  "duties  of  our  preceptor.— At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  fancy 
for  solitude  is  not  so  strong  as  when  we  become  tired  and  sated  by  a 
long  intercourse  with  the  world.  We  confess  that  for  the  first  year, 
our  time  hung  heavy  on  our  hands.  Though  Marion  in  all  excur¬ 
sions  was  our  constant  companion — though,  with  an  activity  nearly  equal 
to  our  own,  she  climbed  the  mountain  or  threaded  the  ravine — still  we 
longed  for  some  bolder  competitor,  with  whom  in  proud  rivalry  to 
climb  the  eyrie  for  the  eagle’s  nest,  or  dash  over  the  loch  when  our 
pinnace  was  dancing  in  the 

.  “  Joy  of  storms.” 

But  soon  these  regrets  and  longings  gave  way  to  tenderer  and  more 
delightful  feelings.  We  were  never  so  happy  now,  as  when,  after 
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our  tusks  were  over — we  wandered  into  the  deepest  recesses  ot  these 
mountainous  defiles,  with  our  Highland  lassie  by  our  side,  and  e  er 
sixteen  summers  had  stampt  us  man,  we  lived  and  breathed  only  for 
our  Marion.  Gentle  and  imperceptible  to  young  hearts  is  ever  the 
approach  of  love.  We  talked,  we  laughed,  we  wandered  as  before,  but 
twilight  deepened  oftener  into  eve  before  our  steps  were  turned  home¬ 
ward.  We  watched  till  the  bnght  star  of  Venus  rose  high  over  the 
ridge  of  Ben  Ericht,  and  then  we  knew  that  it  was  time  to  bend  down 
the  glen,  so  as  to  reach  the  Cottage  before  the  hour  of  our  simple  supper. 
Then,  after  a  blessing  from  the  grey-haired  father, — for  both  of  us  he 
called  his  children, — we  went  off  with  the  light  spirit  of  youth  to  our 
beds,  to  dream  of  the  same  walk  tomorrow,  and  to  sigh  for  the  hour 
of  gloamin.  Winter  in  the  midst  of  this  happiness  came  on, — the  third 
winter  of  our  residence  at  Glen  Ora.  Still,  although  we — that  girl 
and  ourself— were  bound  to  each  other  by  the  deepest  passion  that  ever 
spread  its  ennobling  and  purifying  influences  over  the  human  heart 
— little  did  w  e  think  that  the  feeling  we  experienced — so  warm,  so 
tender,  was  the  same  wild  and  peace-destroying  principle,  which,  in 
our  old  romances,  we  read  of  under  the  name  of  Love. — Too  soon 
were  we  to  be  awakened  from  our  ignorance. 

We  had  been  up  the  Glen  upon  some  business  of  the  farm,  and  were 
warned  to  hurry  homeward  as  fast  as  possible,  as  the  clouds,  which  had 
been  lowering  and  gathering  all  day,  seemed  to  foretell  a  blast.  At 
length,  when  about  three  miles  from  the  Cottage,  the  heavens  let  forth 
their  wrath.  We  struggled  against  the  tempest  as  well  as  we  were 
able,  and  slowly — in  spite  of  hail  and  snow — we  made  our  way  along 
the  valley.  Glad  were  we  that  our  Marion  was  safe  under  the  shelter 
of  a  roof :  we  thought  of  her  as  we  pressed  onward — how  kindly  she 
would  hasten  out  to  welcome  us,  and  how  her  eyes  would  glisten  with 
delight  as  she  congratulated  us  on  our  safety.  In  the  midst  of  these 
thoughts,  the  Storm  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer  every  moment — the  snow 
was  lifted  up  into  enormous  wreaths,  and  the  wind  dashed  the  sleet 
into  our  face  till  we  were  nearly  blind.  Still — as  we  perfectly  knew 
every  inch  of  our  way — we  pressed  onward  undaunted.  The  Cottage 
appeared  in  view — inspired  with  fresh  vigor,  we  darted  forward  on  our 
path,  and  with  a  joyous  shout  we  rushed  into  the  parlour.  There  sat 
no  one  but  Mr.  Scott.  “  Thank  God  1”  he  said,  when  he  saw  us,  ‘‘  1 
began  to  be  somewdiat  alarmed ;  the  storm  came  on  very  suddenly,  and 
Marion  must  be  cold  and  wet :  I  have  ordered  a  fire  in  her  room,  so  that 
Jenny  w  ill  soon  put  her  all  to  rights.”  “  Marion !  ”  we  exclaimed, 
gasping  with  horror,  “is  Marion  out  at  an  hour  like  this?— Which 
w  ay  ? — Where  has  she  gone  ?  ” 

“  She  went  over  the  loch  this  morning  to  see  Donald  Stewart’s 

bairn, ^and  I  thought  you  were  to  go  round  that  way,  and  bring  her 
home.” 

“  Over  the  loch,  and  this  tempest  blowing  from  the  east ! — Oh  God ! 
and  only  Neil  Angus  to  manage  the  boat !” 

We  rushed  with  the  speed  of  madness  once  more  into  the  Storm, — 
we  dashed  our  w'ay  amid  the  snow  drifts  and  made  directly  for  the  lake. 
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We  reached  the  creek  where  the  boat  was  generally  moored — she  was 
away — we  knocked  at  Angus’s  cottage — it  was  deserted.  We  strained 
our  eyes  if  we  could  discover  any  moving  object  amid  the  strife  of  ele¬ 
ments — we  saw  nothing  but  the  sleet  and  snow  driving  furiously  over 
the  loch.  We  listened — we  shouted— but  our  own  shout  was  lost  to  us 
in  the  now  redoubled  bowlings  of  the  Storm.  Though  the  sun  was  yet 
in  heaven,  darkness  fell  in  a  bodily  shape  upon  the  earth,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  shadow  of  the  wrath  of  God  were  stretched  across  that  black 
impenetrable  sky.  At  length  we  fancied  that  something  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  was  moving  upon  the  waters.  But  the  loch  was  now  trembling 
with  unnumbered  waves,  and  even  if  the  object  were  the  boat,  how 
was  she  to  come  to  land  through  all  the  surf? — We  saw  her! — at  last 
we  saw  her — making  slowly  for  the  creek.  In  an  agony  of  hope  and 
doubt,  and  thanksgiving  and  fear,  we  watched  her  every  motion.  She 
was  lost  occasionally  for  a  moment  and  then  became  visible  on  the  ridge 
of  some  vast  billow.  Nearer  and  nearer  she  came  in  her  perilous 
course,  and  when  about  twenty  yards  from  where  we  stood,  she  grounded 
on  the.  rock.  The  water  sprung  high  above  her  into  the  air,  and  a 
death-shriek  of  agony  and  despair  made  itself  distinctly  audible  through 
the  roaring  of  the  wind.  We  saw  but  one  flutter  of  the  tartan  plaid 
that  Marion  always  wore,  and  with  a  spring  that  carried  us  far  into  the 
Iqch  we  dashed  through  the  breakers.  By  the  exertion  of  all  our 
strength  we  reached  the  boat.  Joy,  joy  1  we  have  that  blessed  one  in 
our  arms,  and  the  timbers  of  the  shattered  pinnace  are  floating  in  broken 
pieces  over  the  lake.  With  our  precious  burden,  insensible  from  fear 
and  cold,  we  fought  our  w’^ay  once  more  to  shore.  We  landed,  but  no 
help  was  near.  We  therefore,  still  keeping  her  close  to  our  bosom,  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  her  to  the  Cottage.  We  toiled,  we  strove, — and  what 
will  not  young  limbs  accomplish  when  love  strengthens  their  sinews  ? — 
we  reached  the  house  at  last.  Hope,  fear,  and  joy,  joined  to  the  fatigue, 
now  overcame  us,  and  laying  our  dripping  and  still  fainting  burden 
gently  before  the  parlour  fire,  we  sank  at  Marion’s  side  as  insensible  as 
herself.  But  not  long  is  youth  in  recovering  its  energies.  That  very 
night  we  saw  our  Marion  pale,  indeed,  but  beautiful  as  ever,  presiding 
at  the  frugal  but  contented  board.  Yet  did  that  widowed  father  seem 
to  take  no  share  in  our  rejoicing,  no  gladness  seemed  to  mingle  in  his 
thanksgiving  for  her  escape,  and  as  he  kissed  her  that  night  his  eyes 
filled  to  the  brim  with  tears,  and  he,  bent  over  her  long  and  passionately 
in  prayer,  and  said,  ‘‘  God  who  hath  stricken  me  and  afilicted  me  afore¬ 
time,  hath  seen  meet  to  chasten  me  still  farther.  It  hath  been  revealed 
to  me,  when  solitude  and  fear  gathered  themselves  around  my  spirit,— 
even  this  night  it  hath  been  revealed  to  me,  that  I  prepare  for  yet 
greater  sorrow.” 

But  these  forebodings  were  lost  upon  hearts  so  joyous,  so  buoyant, 
so  devoted  as  ours.  Again  we  wandered — 

“  From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve ;  ” 

no  longer  as  mere  boy  and  girl,  for  that  hour  of  peril  and  of  deliverance 
had  given  to  oiur  love  the  maturity  and  strength  of  many  years ;  and 
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we  felt  that  there  was  now  a  tie  between  us  which  no  earthly  power 
could  break.  Months  past  away,  and  now  the  fourth  spring  of  our 
residence  at  Glen  Ora  was  deepening  into  summer,  when  a  letter  came 
to  inform  us  that  we  must  prepare  to  leave  it.  Never  till  this  commu¬ 
nication  had  either  of  us  known  how  absorbing  was  our  affection.  Still 
more  together  than  before,  we  felt  how  love  is  hallowed  by  the  prospect 
of  separation ;  and  vows— how  truly  and  how  fondly  pledged ! — were 
interchanged,  that  no  distance,  no  time,  should  ever  divide  our  hearts. 

It  was  this  parlour,  whose  decaying  floor  we  now  tread, — that 
embrazure  of  the  window  now  damp  and  clammy  with  the  rain  and 
dew,  that  witnessed  our  parting  hour.  In  the  little  book-room — the 
scene  of  our  former  studies — we  had  received  the  adieus  of  her  father. 
With  solemn  earnestness  he  had  thanked  us  for  the  preservation  of  his 
child,  and  he  had  said — “  When  you  leave  these  walls  and  mingle  in 
the  race  of  life  with  men,  look  back  on  these  days  as  on  a  dream. 
Forget  us.  Above  all  forget  my  Marion  as  one  who  is  sealed  unto 
a  higher  doom.  She  is  spared  to  me  yet  a  little  longer,  but  her  day 
of  fate  draws  near.  Suffer  us  then,  the  father  and  his  child,  to 
go  down  into  the  grave  without  adding  to  the  sorrow  of  their  only 
friend.  Forget  us — forget  us.  It  wiU  save  you  much  grief  in  after 
time.”  Subdued  into  tears  by  the  misery  of  our  kind  and  indulgent 
father,  we  came  into  this  very  parlour,  how  different  then  !  All  our 
wretchedness,  as  we  entered,  rushed  in  a  full  stream  into  our  heart, — 
our  love,  our  happiness  1 — and  grief  was  too  powerful  for  words. 

Pressing  that  pale  and  trembling  girl  to  our  bosom,  we  kissed  her 
but  once,  as  tearfiil  and  voiceless  she  lay  within  our  arms,  and  rushed 
into  the  open  day  I 

Removed  to  new  scenes,  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  men,  did 
our  heart  for  one  moment  wander  from  Glen  Ora?  Never,  oh  !  never  I 
Still  amidst  all  our  thoughts  rose  that  one  surpassing  dream  of  youth 
and  happiness  ;  still  glowed  that  pure  and  holy  flame  in  the  sanctity  of 
our  inmost  soul.  Other  skies  were  over  our  head — we  were  far  in 
another  land,  holding  commune  with  the  great  minds  of  antiquity,  be¬ 
neath  the  shadow  of  academic  towers,  and  in  the  silence  of  old  umbra¬ 
geous  groves,  when,  startled  from  our  dream  of  ancient  days,  we  were 
called  back  to  the  dearer  interests  of  our  Marion  and  Glen  Ora,  by  a 
letter  which  reached  us  about  three  months  after  our  separation.  And 
was  she — so  young,  so  loved,  so  beautiful — indeed  to  die? — Had  the 
destroyer,  who  had  withered  all  beside,  at  last  laid  his  hand  on  this  last 
blossom  of  the  tree?  Fast,  fast  as  space  could  be  traversed,  we  jour¬ 
neyed  by  day  and  by  night  to  Glen  Ora.  No  where  did  we  stop  in  our 
headlong  course,  till  we  reached  the  well-known  scenes.  Wildly,  as  we 
came  near,^  we  sped  along  the  heather,  and  rushed,  careworn  and 
breathless,  into  the  well  remembered  Cottage.  All  within  was  silent. 
A^  dread  of  some  undefined,  yet  unendurable  calamity  oppressed  oiur 
spirit,  and  we  entered  the  parlour  half  sinking  with  the  thought ;  and 
tliere  pale,  emaciated — so  changed  from  what  she  was  when  last  we 
saw  lier !  our  Marion  was  supported  on  the  arm  of  her  father,  and 
gazing  on  us  with  a  long  last  look  of  deep  cherished  and  devoted  love. 
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_ “  Did  I  not  tell  yon,”  she  said  with  sudden  joy, — “  did  I  not  tell 

you  he  would  come — that  I  should  see  him  yet  before  I  died  ?  come 
near  me — nearer — nearer  yet. — Let  me  but  lay  my  head  upon  your 
shoulder,  as  it  used  to  lie  long,  long  ago,  when  we  looked  not  to  such 
an  ending  of  all  our  hopes  as  this.  You  love  me  still — I  see  you  do — 
oh!  what  a  happy  life  has  mine  been — a  long  bright  dream  of  joy — and 
now,  while  I  nestle  thus — thus — into  your  bosom — how  happily,  how 
contentedly  I  die !  ” 

Back,  back  into  thy  cell,  O  Memory  !  Away  !  and  disappear  from 
our  vision,  thou  time-shattered,  life-forsaken  Cottage,  seen  dimly 
glistening  through  our  tears  I  for  Lo  !  even  as  we  form  the  wish,  there 
rises  to  our  retina  the  presentment  of  another  home.  Half  hid 
amongst  a  grove  of  sheltering  Oaks — above  which  curls  in  many 
coloured  wreathes  into  a  sky  of  spotless  blue,  the  smoke  from  the 
white-walled  cottages  of  a  happy  and  secluded  village,  it  presents  to 
our  imagination  the  image  of  that 

“  Blest  retirement,  friend  to  life’s  decline,” 

which  forms  the  charm  and  value  of  English  country-life.  The  Church, 
a  short  way  down  the  valley,  just  shews  itself  through  the  young 
leaved  trees,  with  a  flood  of  light  poured  on  its  venerable  grey  tower. 
— And  hark  I  as  we  drop  oif  into  a  sleep  beneath  this  Sycamore,  we 
are  wafted  into  Elysium  by  the  sound  of  its  musical  and  heaven¬ 
seeking  bells  I 
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Fresh  flowers  are  on  the  green  sward,  young  blossoms  on  the  bough 3 
The  brook  its  tranquil  orisons  to  Heaven  is  murmuring  now  ; 

The  song  of  birds — the  Summer  song — gives  life  to  every  spray — 
Both  glade  and  grove  are  full  of  love  and — May !  sweet  May ! 

Stem  Winter’s  moody  company  of  clouds  hath  fled  the  sky, 

Sole  monarch  of  an  azure  world,  the  Sun  is  riding  high ; 

With  balmy  incense  teeming.  Earth  salutes  the  welcome  ray. 

Above,  around,  the  joys  abound  of  May — sweet  May ! 

While  thus  I  tread  the  moimtain  track,  or  pleasant  fields  among, 

I  feel  mv  heart  bound  high  again,  my  spirit  blithe  and  young ; 

I  quite  forget  the  shade  that  Time  hath  flung  around  my  way. 

Such  soothing  bliss  is  in  the  kiss  of  May — sweet  May ! 

And  so  ’twill  be  when  chilled  by  death  this  heart  shall  beat  no  more, 
When  joys  that  charmed  and  ills  that  pained  shall  all  alike  be  o’er ; 
When,  lowly  laid,  this  fevered  breast  shall  shrink  to  dust  away. 

Nor  wake  again  a  gladsome  strain  to  May — sweet  May ! 

As  freely  yon  majestic  Sun  shall  laugh  above  my  grave, 

As  greenly  o’er  my  narrow  house  the  untrodden  grass  shall  wave  ; 
And  flowers  may  spring  from  my  cold  turf  as  beautiful  and  gay 
As  on  thy  brow  they’re  glowing  now,  O  May ! — dear  May  ! 
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THE  NATURE  AND  CURE  OF  THE  INDIAN  CHOLERA. 

In  a  paper  devoted  to  the  geographical  progress  of  the  Indian  or  Spas¬ 
modic  Cholera,  and  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  preceding  number  of 
the  Magazine,  we  stated  that  it  was  a  species  of  disease  quite  distinct 
from  the  Bilious  Cholera,  which  is  common  in  England  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  characters  of  both,  and 
shew  in  what  the  difference  consists. 

The  generic  appellative,  cholera, is  radically  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  signifying  bile.  The  title  was  appropriated  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  being  either  a  re¬ 
dundant  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines,  accompanied  with  evacuations 
of  a  bilious  fluid  characterising  Bilious  Cholera;  or  a  total  absence  of 
bile  in  the  intestines,  w’ith  evacuations  of  a  wate'i'y  fluid,  characterising 
Spasmodic  Cholera.  These  symptoms  are  so  completely  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  quality  of  the  fluid  discharged,  that  attending  to 
them  alone  will  in  general  preclude  the  possibility  of  confounding  the 
two  species. 

In  this  country,  the  more  severe  forms  of  Bilious  Cholera  usually 
occur  in  the  latter  end  of  summer,  or  the  beginning  of  autumn.  At 
these  periods,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  stimulates  the  liver  to  an 
increased  secretion  of  bile,  which,  flowing  in  excess  through  the  biliary 
canals,  accumulates  within  the  intestines.  In  the  condition  of  health, 
a  certain  quantity  of  bile  is  a  necessary  adjuvant  to  the  perfecting  .of 
the  digestive  process  ;  but,  like  other  natural  secretions,  when  above  or 
below  the  salutary  measure,  it  becomes  the  cause,  or  the  indication  of 
diseased  action. 

The  opening  symptoms  of  Bilious  Cholera,  are  simply  the  efforts  of 
nature  to  expel  the  superfluous  bile  from  the  system.  The  patient 
complains  of  nausea  and  universal  languor,  to  which  retchings  and 
evacuations  of  a  bilious  fluid  quickly  succeed.  There  is  also  thirst,  rest¬ 
lessness,  and  pain.  In  many  cases  occasional  cramps  are  experienced 
in  the  limbs,  resulting  doubtless  from  the  irritating  effects  of  the  bile 
upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines.  Of  spasmodic  action, 
induced  in  distant  parts  of  the  body  in  an  analogous  manner,  there 
is  conclusive  evidence.  In  children,  convulsions  are  often  excited  by 
the  irritation  of  worms,  or  indigestible  matter  lodged  in  some  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  a  disease,  will  lead  to  a  judi¬ 
cious  plan  of  medical  treatment.  The  course  to  be  adopted  here  is  very 
obvious.  There  are  two  objects  to  be  attained.  One,  to  dilute  and 
remove  the  irritating  fluid  from  the  bowels ;  the  other,  to  allay  the 
thirst,  pain,  and  spasms.  The  first  indication  is  followed  in  the  free 
exhibition  of  mucilaginous  liquids,  and  the  use  of  an  occasional  purga- 


*  Cholera  Morhtis,  the  vulgar  name,  is  an  absurd  pleonasm. 
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tive ;  to  compass  the  second,  anodyne  medicines  and  refresliing  drinks 
should  be  administered.  When  properly  treated  in  the  beginning,  it  is 
very  seldom  indeed,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  cases  of  Bilious 
Cholera  prove  fatal.  The  disease  is  acute  for  the  time  it  endures,  but 
generally  it  is  subdued  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  patient  recovers 
with  nearly  the  same  rapidity  that  he  fell  sick.  There  are  periods 
upon  record,  however,  in  which  the  malady  assumed  a  more  dangerous 
tendency,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere  with  regard  to  heat,  moisture,  &c.,  or  properties  unknown. 
In  1669,  Sydenham  describes  the  Bilious  Cholera  as  unusuaUy  prevalent 
and  severe,  carrying  off  many  victims  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

Spamiodic  Cholera  is  strongly  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
species  by  the  intractable  nature  of  the  malady  itself,  and  by  the 
greater  intensity  of  some  symptoms  common  to  both,  as  well  as  by  the 
features,  which  confer  upon  it  a  distinct  specific  existence.  Spasmodic 
Cholera  is  practically  unknown  in  England,  but  in  India  it  is  indige¬ 
nous.  The  attack  is  usually  most  insidious  and  sudden.  Persons  who 
may  have  felt  perfectly  well  during  the  day,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
or  early  in  the  morning,  are  seized  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  which 
is  at  first  rather  a  general  sensation  than  referable  to  any  particular 
part.  To  this  succeed,  at  irregular  intervals  of  time,  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  constant  evacuations  from 
the  stomach  and  bowels  of  a  fluid  bearing  a  striking  similitude  to 
water  in  which  rice  had  been  boiled,  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  which  gradually  ascend  along  the  limbs  to  the  trunk. 
Finally,  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  belly  are  included  in  the  circle  of 
spasmodic  movement,  the  more  violent  symptoms  continue  to  perse¬ 
cute  the  patient,  until  his  strength  is  unable  longer  to  sustain  them. 
In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  he  is  emancipated  from  the  vomiting 
and  spasms,  through  the  complete  exhaustion  of  physical  power.  With 
this  change,  however,  he  expresses  himself  greatly  relieved,  and  he 
may  yet  survive  for  a  considerable  period,  his  mind  remaining  unim¬ 
paired  amid  the  wreck  of  the  corporeal  functions. 

A  physician  conversant  with  cases  of  Spasmodic  Cholera,  will  often 
be  competent  to  recognise' an  approaching  attack  in  the  expression  of 
the  patient’s  face,  before  that  he  is  himself  conscious  of  the  least 
alteration  in  his  appearance  or  sensations.  His  features  seem  sharper 
'  than  natural,  and  there  is  an  air  of  repressed  anxiety  in  his  counte¬ 
nance.  If  his  attention  be  called  to  the  fact,  he  will  then  perhaps  say 
that  he  does  not  feel  altogether  as  easy  as  in  general,  but  that  he  cannot 
account  for  the  impression.  The  changes  which  the  pulse  and  skin 
undergo,  in  the  more  obvious  stages  of  the  malady,  are  very  remarkable, 
and  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  attention  of  the  most  superficial  observer. 
At  first,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  small  and  weak.  When  the  spasms  are 
established,  it  becomes,  during  the  paroxysms,  imperceptible  in  the 
limbs,  and  for  some  time  before  death  no  pulsation  can  be  detected  in 
these  parts.  The  inability  to  carry  on  the  circulation  in  the  superficial 
textures,  allows  the  blood  to  accumulate  and  oppress  the  internal  organs. 
On  post  mortem  examination  the  different  viscera,  particularly  the  liver 
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and  lungs,  are  found  gorged  with  thick,  dark-coloured  blood,  shewing 
that  the  eliminating  processes  of  respiration  and  secretion  had  been 
very  imperfectly  performed.  The  surface  of  the  body,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  disease,  is  pale,  chill,  and  clammy.  In  the  advanced 
stages  it  is  quite  cadaverous. 

The  first  case  of  Spasmodic  Cholera  that  challenged  our  professional 
skill,  occurred  in  Calcutta.  The  symptoms  were  sufficiently  marked  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  practitioner  hithei'to 
practically  unacquainted  with  an  enemy  so  obstinate  and  so  accustomed 
to  triumph. 

The  patient,  Mr.  A - ,  an  European,  only  a  few  months  trans¬ 

planted  from  England,  was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  spare,  but  muscular 
proportions.  The  evening  previous  to  the  attack,  he  had  been  abroad 
enjoying  the  society  of  some  friends,  and,  contrary  to  his  general  habits, 
he  had  indulged  in  the  rather  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  party 

separated  about  one  o’clock.  Mr.  A - ,  the  distance  being  short, 

travelled  home  in  a  palankeen.  Upon  reaching  his  residence,  he  did 
not  retire  directly  to  bed,  but  took  a  seat  in  the  verandah  “  to  cool 
himself.”  In  this  state  of  exposure  to  the  night  air  he  fell  asleep.  He 
slept  soundly  until  awakened,  an  hour  afterwards,  by  his  servant,  who 
reminded  him  of  the  propriety  of  going  to  bed.  Either  from  the  dis¬ 
ease  not  being  perceptibly  manifested,  or  from  impaired  sensibility,  Mr. 
A - was  not  then  conscious  of  any  morbid  affection.  After  slumber¬ 

ing  in  bed,  however,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  awoke  suddenly  with  a 
start,  complaining  of  mental  anxiety,  and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  which  he  attributed  to  unpleasant  dreams,  and  to 
the  effects  of  the  wine.  But  the  anxiety  increased,  and  the  uneasiness 
changed  into  a  feeling  of  burning  heat.  In  the  lapse  of  four  hours, 
evacuations  of  the  portentous  fluid,  like  rice  water,  followed,  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  to  which  were  soon  superadded  distressing  cramps, 
affecting  the  muscles  of  the  toes.  The  character  of  the  affection  was 
now  evident  to  the  patient  himself,  though  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
climate  and  its  diseases.  To  afford  medical  assistance,  we  were  imme¬ 
diately  summoned.  The  summons  was  quickly  obeyed,  but,  in  the 
interim,  the  advance  of  the  disease  had  surpassed  our  rapidity. 

On  arrival,  we  found  that  the  patient  had  been  unable  longer  to 
endure  confinement  to  bed.  The  cramps  had  extended  upwards  to  the 
calfs  of  his  legs ;  they  were  also  simultaneously  experienced  in  both 
arms.  So  violent  were  the  spasms,  that  he  had  rolled  in  torture  upon 
the  floor.  At  the  time  we  entered  he  was  gathered  into  a  comer  of  the 
apartment,  and  he  presented  an  appalling  spectacle  of  internal  agony. 
His  person,  sparingly  concealed  in  a  night-garment,  bore  in  its  spas¬ 
modic  contractions,  a  resemblance  to  the  letter  S.  Assisted  by  a 
couple  of  servants,  and  by  pressing  his  bent  extremities  against  the 
angular  walls,  he  laboured  in  the  extreme  exertion  of  voluntary  force 
to  subdue  the  involuntary  action  of  the  rebellious  muscles.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  face  at  that  moment,  lives  distinct  in  our  recollection  ; 
and  even  there,  though  seen  through  the  mist  of  receding  years,  it  is 
painful  to  dwell  upon. 

To  convey  to  the  reader  a  faint  idea  of  the  death-stmggle  then 
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maintained,  we  would  liken  Mr,  A -  to  a  traveller,  who  falling  un- 

warily  upon  the  tiger’s  lair,  rallies  every  nerve  to  secure  a  temporary 
respite.  His  inevitable  fate  is  briefly  procrastinated  by  the  convulsive 
^^p  which  holds  the  throat  of  the  savage  in  moment aiy  subjection. 
Such  was  the  danger — such  the  desperation  stamped  upon  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  our  patient.  His  features  were  sharp  and  hollow*.  His  teeth 
clenched  in  breathless  agony.  The  blood  had  retreated  from  his  cheeks 
and  lips.  His  limbs  were  doubled  resistlessly  by  the  remorseless 
spasms. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  remission  brought  partial  relief.  In  occasional 
snatches*  of  expression,  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  w  as  now  able 
to  answer  the  interrogatories  we  might  think  proper  to  propose,  with 
respect  to  the  inward  symptoms.  These  symptoms  w^ere  the  usual 
concomitants  of  Spasmodic  Cholera  in  the  intermediate  stage  of  its 
violence.  His  stomach  felt  as  if  it  contained  a  furnace.  The  thirst 
was  unslakeable.  And  so  complete  was  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  of  mitigated  suffering,  that  he  felt  unconscious  of 
possessing  the  slightest  control  over  the  motions  of  any  part  of  his 
physical  structure. 

Medical  men  have  been  collectively  accused,  by  the  indiscriminating 
multitude,  of  defective  sympathy  towards  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
bodily  affliction.  Habituated,  it  is  said,  in  their  daily  avocations  to  the 
appeal  of  the  unfortunate,  they  are  at  last  led  to  conceive  the  heart- 
pang  of  the  patient  to  be  as  unsubstantial  as  the  words  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  The  charge  is  untrue.  In  no  class  of  educated  people  will 
there  be  found  a  greater  proportion  of  ‘‘  hands  open  as  day  to  melting 
charity,”  than  might  be  discovered  among*  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  were  their  kind  acts  performed  in  the  market-place,  instead 
of  the  gloomy  recesses  of  morbid  destitution.  Men  in  the  general 
walks  of  life  may  annually  exhibit  their  measured  benevolence  in  public 
places,  and  shed  the  infrequent  tear  of  commiseration  in  their’  hasty 
transit  through  an  hospital ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  practitioner  to 
do  something  more  than  this.  It  is  his  duty  to  hnger  long  with  the 
distressed,  to  bind  in  solitude  their  bleeding  wounds,  and  when  hope  has 
departed,  never  to  return,  to  wear  her  cheering  portraiture,  that  the 
abrupt  and  rugged  path  leading  to  dissolution,  may  not  too  hastily  re¬ 
veal  the  extremity  of  danger."  '  — 

To  our  patient,  labouring  under  a  violent  and  advanced  attack  of 
Spasmodic  Cholera,  no  solid  expectation  of  recovery  could  be  extended. 
Every  means,  however,  sanctioned  by  recorded  experience,  was  tried  to 
compass  a  favourable  change.  Respecting  the  final  issue,  he  was  him¬ 
self  little  if  at  all  solicitous.  The  immediate  suffering,  particularly 
from  the  spasms,  absorbed  both  sense  and  soul.  He  prayed  imploringly 
to  be  reUeved,  either  by  energetic  treatment  or  by  death,  from  the  in¬ 
tolerable  cramps  that  threatened  to  tear  him  into  pieces. 

Brief  was  the  interval  between  supplication  and  repose.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  nature  were  exhausted  in  detail.  The  spasms  which  had 
eventually  ascended  to  the  body,  finally  yielded  to  debility,  that  proved 
alike  prostrating  to  the  actions  natural  and  diseased.  The  vomiting 
ceased  to  harass ;  the  pulse  was  no  longer  perceptible  in  the  limbs  ; 
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even  the  motion  of  the  heart — that  citadel  of  life — was  feeble  and 
indistinct.  The  surface  of  the  body  felt  cold  and  clammy  like  a  corpse, 
presenting*  on  the  hands  and  feet  a  corrugated  and  macerated  appear¬ 
ance,  as  if  it  had  been  steeped  in  water  for  some  days.  The  breath 
grew  chill.  The  eye  was  glazed.  In  this  state,  notwithstanding,  he 
lived  several  hours,  and  then  expired  without  a  struggle. 

The  case  of  Mr.  A - is  a  common  specimen  of  the  progress  of  the 

disease  to  a  fatal  termination.  It  included  thirteen  hours  from  the 
first  feeling  of  uneasiness,  until  he  breathed  his  last.  Case^  however, 
are  continually  occurring  in  which  the  duration  of  the  malady  extends 
to  twenty-four  hours.  Some  beyond  that.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
patients  are  carried  off  with  singular  rapidity.  In  the  history  of  the 
Epidemic,  instances  are  numerous  of  soldiers  falling  in  the  line  of 
march  and  dying  instantly,  as  if  seared  by  lightning,  without  having 
uttered  a  previous  complaint.  Mechanics  have  perished  with  their  work¬ 
ing  implements  in  their  hands ;  the  Brahmin,  also,  at  his  beads,  and 
the  Ryot  at  his  plough. 

Before  noticing  the  principles  hitherto  most  successfully  pursued  in 
the  medical  management  of  Spasmodic  Cholera,  we  shall  briefly  advert 
to  some  of  the  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  causes,  remote  and 
immediate,  of  that  terrible  distemper.  That  the  reader  may  compre¬ 
hend  our  technicalities  of  causation,  the  application  of  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed  shall  be  explained. 

The  causes  of  disease  admit  of  two  chief  divisions.  The  remote^  and 
the  immediate  or  proximate.  It  may  be  permitted  for  our  purpose  to 
illustrate  these  in  the  following  manner.  A  man  receives  a  blow  from 
a  stone ;  the  part  stricken  is  bruised ;  inflammation  of  the  part  suc¬ 
ceeds.  Here  the  propelled  stone  is  the  remote  cause  of  the  mischief ; 
the  bruise  is  the  proximate  cause ;  and  the  consequent  inflammation 
forms  an  array  of  symptoms,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  disease. 
In  strictness  of  language,  however,  we  should  not  call  the  inflammation, 
or  third  stage,  the  disease  itself ;  it  is  merely  symptomatic  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  organic  change  comprised  in  the  second  stage.  The  proximate 
cause,  therefore,  is  the  read  disease,  the  parent  of  adl  that  follows.  Ap¬ 
plying  this  mode  of  investigation  to  the  English  or  Bilious  Cholera,  it 
will  appear  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  the  remote  cause  of  the  affection, 
for,  during  the  maximum  of  its  annual  range,  the  heat  stimulates  the 
liver  to  increased  action,  and  its  function  becomes  accelerated.  This 
functional  derangement  is  the  proximate  cause ;  and  the  augmented 
flow  of  bile  is  merely  one  of  the  primary  symptoms  which,  in  its  turn, 
gives  rise  to  the  secondary  train,  nausea,  vomiting,  &c. 

As  in  the  two  examples  just  given,  every  malady  will  have  for  its 
proximate  cause  either  an  organic  change,  or  a  functional  derangement 
of  some  part  of  the  body.  But  in  many  cases  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
precise  nature  of  that  change  or  the  exact  seat  of  that  derangement.  It 
is  also  often  impossible,  from  the  minuteness  of  the  field  of  research, 
and  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  to  ascertain  by  observation  or  dis¬ 
section,  whether  the  proximate  cause  of  certain  maladies  should  be 
referred  to  alteration  of  structure  or  to  super-natural  action  alone.  To 
this  order  l>elong  a  numerous  family  of  fevers,  which  are  developed  in 
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th0  system  spontaneously,  or  throug^h  the  influence  of  a  deleterious 
miasm.  The  difficulty  to  which  we  have  alluded,  accounts  for  the 
various  controversies  maintained  of  late  years,  among  medical  writers, 
regarding  the  primary  seat  of  fever.  Some  attempted  to  prove  por¬ 
tions  of  the  nervous,  others,  of  the  vascular  system,  to  be  the  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  febrile  transition.  A  third  party,  observing  that  the 
brain  in  persons  who  died  of  fever,  frequently  presented  the  aspect  of 
recent  inflammation,  hastily  referred  the  proximate  cause  to  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain.  A  fourth,  for  similar  reasons,  found  it  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  more  enlightened  view,  however,  of 
the  pathology  of  fever,  demonstrates  that  the  inflammatory  appearances  I 

observable  after  death,  are  the  effects  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

An  opinion,  consequently,  has  been  with  reason  entertained  that  the 
nervous  system,  not  in  part,  but  as  a  whole,  is  the  radical  seat  of  the 
morbid  phenomena. 

The  recorded  history  of  Spasmodic  Cholera,  does  not  reveal  to  us  the 
reason  of  the  disease  changing  its  character  in  1817.  Why  it  should 
have  assumed,  at  that  period,  an  aspect  of  extraordinary  malignity,  has 
not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  remote  and  proximate 
causes  of  the  epidemic  are  still  open  to  investigation,  though  several 
authors  have  attempted  to  point  them  out.  Mr.  Annesley*  seems  to 
think  that  the  remote  cause  was  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
regard  to  its  electricity ;  that  the  air  was  negatively  electrical,  and 
that  this  induced  a  great  diminution  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  the  human 
body,  which  is  in  his  opinion  the  proximate  cause  of  Epidemic  Cholera. 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Cholera  commenced  its  ravages, 
and  a  single  experiment  cannot  be  adduced  to  countenance  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  peculiar  non-electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Hold¬ 
ing,  therefore,  his  opinion  to  be  perfectly  gratuitous,  we  shall  leave 
Mr.  Annesley  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  more  solid  honours  which  have 
been  awarded  him  in  the  practical  department. 

Several  theoretical  writers  agree  with  the  practical,  in  supposing  that 
immediate  and  increasing  diminution  of  the  nervous  energy,  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  malady.  Dr.  Good  j-  does  not  express  his  sen¬ 
timents  fiilly  and  explicitly  upon  the  subject,  but  from  the  little  that 
he  says,  and  as  he  leaves  the  opinion  uncontroverted,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  was  inclined  i;o  the  same  conclusion.  Of  the  remote 
cause.  Dr.  Good  offers  no  solution. 

To  dissent  from  highly  respectable  authorities,,  may  be  considered 
in  us  an  act  of  temerity,  both  on  account  of  the  difficulties  apper- 
teining  to  the  question  itself,  as  well  as  the  numerical  danger  incurred 
in  opposing,  to  the  opinion  of  the  many,  that  of  an  individual.  Appeal- 
ing,  however,  to  facts  admitted  by  all,  and  elucidating  these  through 
the  light  of  a  clear  analogy,  w’e  hope  to  be  able  to  shew  that,  during 
the  first  stage  of  Spasmodic  Cholera,  the  nervous  energy  is  not  in  a  state 
approaching  to  exhaustion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  locally  m 

*  Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  diseases  of  India.  London  :  1829. 
t  Study  of  Medicine,  by  John  Mason  Good,  M.JI.  1829,  . 
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excessy  and  to  the  injiumre  of  this  excess  upon  .certain  parts  of  the  hody 
should  the  phenomena  be  ascinbedy  ichich  externally  mark  the  disease* 

Tlie  prevalent  opinion,  that  debility  is  the  immediate  cause,  probably 
originated  in  the  medical  observers  drawing  their  conclusions  errone¬ 
ously  from  the  effects  of  the  symptoms  of  Cholera,  as  had  previously 
been  done  by  others  with  regard  to  fever.  But  it  is  evident,  that  in 
quest  of  the  fountain  we  should  not  follow  the  river  to  the  sea.  In 
whatever  stage  of  the  disease  the  investigation  be  commenced,  we  must 
take  the  symptoms  individually,  and  ascertain  their  relations  and  priority 
of  origin.  Guided  in  this  way  by  the  landmarks  of  observation,  we 
shall  finally  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  first  sensible  indication  of  the 
morbid  action  which  had  been  excited  within  the  body,  and  the  next 
step  will  be  to  determine,  with  the  assistance  of  experience  and  analogy, 
the  nature  of  the  insensible  or  hidden  derangement,  which  constitutes 
the  proximate  cause. 

If  general  nervous  debility  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  we  would 
ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  mind  of  patients,  labouring  under 
Spasmotlic  Cholera,  remains  perfectly  clear  and  collected  to  the  last, 
after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  vibrate  in  the  limbs,  and  when  death  has 
crossed  the  threshold  of  existence  ?  In  typhus  fever  it  is  otherwise. 
Here  the  decline  of  the  cerebral  function  is  evinced  in  low  muttering 
delirium ;  in  the  loss  or  perversion  of  the  external  senses.  The  ear  is 
mocked  by  the  imaginary  fall  of  waters ;  the  eye  deceived  by  the  un¬ 
substantial  creations  of  the  brain.  The  medical  treatment  also,  found 
most  efficacious  in  opposing  the  onset  and  progress  of  Cholei*a,  demon¬ 
strates  that  general  nervous  debility  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  earlier 
•  symptoms.  When  a  patient  is  first  seized,  a  copious  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  and  a  large  dose  of  laudanum,  are  the  remedies  chiefly  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  and  these,  if  resorted  to  on  the  approach  of  the  malady, 
will  be  generally  successftil  in  checking  or  moderating  its  progress. 

It  may  be  alleged,  “  the  principle  of  this  curative  process  is  decidedly 
stimulant ;  the  abstraction  of  blood  instead  of  depressing  the  powers  of 
life,  tends  to  strengthen  them,  breaking  the  chain  of  diseased  action, 
and  relieving  the  heart,  already  oppressed,  of  a  portion  of  its  circulating- 
load;  brandy,  laudanum,  and  other  narcotics,’'  it  may  be  continued, 
“  are  stimulants  in  the  first  instance,  their  narcotic  influence  being  a 
secondary  effect,  and  therefore  they  are  often  successful  in  counteract¬ 
ing  debility  in  diseases,  of  wdiich  nervous  prostration  is,  doubtless,  the 
most  prominent  feature.”  In  reply  to  these  arguments,  we  can  per¬ 
ceive  no  parallel  existing  between  the  treatment  suited  to  a  disease  of 
strict  nervous  debility,  such  as  typhus  fever,  and  that  of  Spasmodic 
Cholera.  In  the  cases  of  the  former,  where  the  putrid  tendency  is  de¬ 
veloped  wdth  the  accession,  to  resort  to  bloodletting  will  diminish  the 
^  chances  of  recovery  to  almost  nothing.  The  copious  and  repeated  ad¬ 
ministration  also  of  narcotic  medicines,  that  prove  our  sheet-anchor  in 
withstanding  the  inroads  of  Cholera,  would  rapidly  extinguish  the  flic¬ 
kering  ray  that  sheds  vitality  in  typhus. 

That  local  excess  of  nervous  energy  is  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  is 
supported  by  the  pathology  of  Cholera.  The  localities  in  wffiicli  this 
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excess  is  generated,  appear  primarily  to  be  the  nerves  connected  with 
the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels.  The  nerves  of  the  limbs,  and  of  the 
other  parts,  subjected  to  spasm,  are  probably  secondarily  affected.  The 
effects  correspond  to  the  cause.  There  is  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  patient’s  face  wears  the  anxious  and  shrunk  expres¬ 
sion  common  to  severe  abdominal  distempers.  The  canal,  along  which, 
in  health,  the  bile  freely  travels  to  the  intestines,  is  closed  by  the  con¬ 
striction  of  cramp.  The  spasms  soon  extend  to  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  they,  in  consequence,  are  compelled  to  evacuate  their  contents. 
The  patient  now  complains,  for  the  first  time,  of  extreme  exhaustion. 
This  is  worthy  of  special  remark  as  corroborative  of  our  views,  that 
debility  is  an  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  earlier  symptoms. 

The  character  of  the  attendant  spasms  'would  not  lead  us  to  suspect 
a  diminution  of  energy  in  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles  afl’ected. 
They  are  of  the  rigid  kind.  Is  inordinate  and  continued  action,  then, 
.the  result  of  debility  ?  Does  deficiency  of  stimuli  excite  muscles  to 
extraordinary  contractility  ?  Surely  not.  That  the  patient  will  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  helpless  exhaustion,  is  no  reason  against  entertain¬ 
ing  the  previous  redundance  of  nervous  influence.  The  concord  of  the 
animal  functions,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  which  characterises  health, 
is  broken  by  the  undue  accumulation  of  energy  in  any  one  of  the  tex¬ 
tures  subservient  to  them.  Nor  do  the  instances  in  which  Choleni 
proves  almost  instantaneously  fatal,  militate  against  our  position.  They 
only  shew  that  a  stimulus,  which  in  a  common  degree  of  activity  excited 
undue  action  alone,  will  in  a  greater  measure,  completely  destroy  it. 
Thus  electricity,  in  graduated  shocks,  may  recruit,  or  derange,  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  body.  In  the  same  way,  cold,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  a  bracing  stimulant,  but  in  excess  it  is  dangerous  to  life.  Mr.  Scott 
has  recorded  a  curious  case,  which,  in  so  far  as  the  nerves  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  are  concerned,  bears  hard  upon  the  doctrine  of  debility.  It  is 
that  of  a  man  who  had  been  subject  to  paralysis  and  total  numbness  of 
his  hmbs.  In  addition,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  seized  with  Spas¬ 
modic  Cholera,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  his  attendants,  his  limbs  became 
the  seat  of  spasms,  and  also  exquisitely  sensible. 

The  possibility  of  effecting  a  cure  in  Spasmodic  Cholera,  greatly 
depends  upon  the  time  in  w'hich  the  patient  is  submitted  to  medical 
management.  Should  the  disease  be  allowed  to  completely  develope 
itself  before  advice  is'  obtained,  it  will  frequently  batfle  the  exertions  ot 
the  most  skilful  practitioner,  and  prove  rapidly  fatal.  But  if  the  physi¬ 
cian  be  consulted  when  the  symptoms  are  moderate,  when  uneasiness 
‘  and  anxiety  are  chiefly  complained  of,  after  the  use  of  the  customary 
remedies,  strong  hopes  of  recovery  may  be  indulged.  Blood-letting, 
and  a  lai^e  dose  of  calomel,  should  be  immediately  prescribed.  lo 
these  should  succeed  constant  frictions  of  hot  flannel  to  the  skin.  In¬ 
ternal  prescriptions  of  laudanum,  brandy  and  water,  and  other  sedative 
anti-spasmodics,  to  be  used  at  such  intervals  of  time,  and  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  the  physician  may  consider  best  fitted  to  the  peculiarities  and 
urgency  of  the  case.  The  signs  of  returning  health  w  ill  be  recognized 
lu  the  re-appearance  of  bile  in  the  evacuations.  The  secretions  of 
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saliva  and  of  urine,  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  will  be  again  restored.  The  breath  and  skin  will  gradually  re¬ 
cover  their  natural  heat ;  and,  in  short,  every  function  of  the  system 
will  return  to  the  salutary  standard. 

Should  the  patient  delay  application  for  advice  until  the  disease  has 
advanced  considerably  into  the  second  stage,  venesection  will  generally 
prove  useless  or  injurious.  The  cramps  are- established,  and  they  should 
be  alleviated  by  friction,  and  the  exhibition  of  anti-spasmodic  medicines. 
If  the  third  or  last  stage  have  set  in,  a  discriminating  judgment  must 
also  be  exercised.  As  debility  has  now  become  our  only  opponent,  the 
sedative  preparations  are  to  be  modified  accordingly,  so  as  to  produce 
little  more  than  a  stimulant  effect ;  for  the  use,  at  this  period,  of  lauda¬ 
num,  &c.,  in  quantities  suited  to  the  treatment  of  spasms,  w^ould  render 
the  catastrophe  inevitable. 

Although  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  individual  remote  cause  that 
imparted  to  Spasmodic  Cholera  the  epidemic  and  fatal  character  which 
it  assumed  in  the  town  of  Jessore  during  1817,  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
have  depended  upon  one  of  the  three  following  circumstances : — 
1st.  Either  some  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere; 
2nd.  Or  some  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  human  body ;  3rd.  Or 
upon  a  peculiar  condition  of  both.  As  the  various  wTitings  upon  the 
subject  do  not  rise  above  speculation,  we  shall  pass  them  over  to  enquire 
in  what  manner  the  disease  is  propagated  in  the  present  day ;  whether 
it  is  communicated  from  one  person  to  another  by  contagion  ?  Or 
whether  the  atmosphere  is  the  sole  remote  agent  in  exciting  the  dis¬ 
temper  ? 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Maclean  divided  the  medical  world  into  conta- 
gionists  and  non-contagionists.  Our  sentiments  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  those  of  Dr.  Maclean ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  suspect  that  the  at¬ 
tention  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  was  not 
commensurate  to  his  abilities.  The  public,  moreover,  through  sheer 
ignorance  of  the  steps  leading  indirectly  to  the  temple  of  science,  whilst 
it  swallows  with  avidity  the  monsters  of  quackery  practice^  is  ever 
ready  to  raise  an  idle  clamour  against  theories — medical  theories  in 
particular. 

“  To  doubt  the  sun’s  a  sea-coal  fire. 

Would  mightily  displease 
Some  folk,  who  think  the  whey-faced  moon 
Is  made  of  recent  cheese.” 

“  In  the  world  of  wisdom  theories  abound.”  Prosecuted  by  men  of 
abilities,  even  false  theories  are  often  productive  of  much  good.  The 
hasty  growth  of  the  structure,  lacking  bone  and  muscle,  either  destroys 
itself,  making  men  wiser  by  experience ;  or  it  demonstrates  how  far  the 
theory,  which  has  entered  upon  the  right  road,  may  be  received.  Dr. 
Maclean  failed  to  prove  the  non-contagious  nature  of  Egyptian  plague, 
but  the  College  of  Physicians  were  obliged  to  admit  that  some  modifi¬ 
cation,  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  might  be  made  in  the 
quarantine  law  s. 

The  ftindamental  error  which  governed  Dr.  Maclean,  w’as  an  extra- 
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ragant  love  of  uniformity.  He  forgot  that  Nature,  while  she  carefully 
preserves  the  family  likeness,  frequently  leaves  details  to  the  “  beauty 
of  contrast.”  His  first  grand  position  *  was,  that  fevers  truly  contagious 
could  not  affect  the  same  person  more  than  once  in  a  natural  life.  There¬ 
fore,  Egyptian  plague  and  typhus  fever  were  non-contagious.  Secondly, 
that  epidemics  are  not  propagated  by  contagion,  but  depend  upon  at¬ 
mospheric  causes.  .  Unmindful  that  he  was  himself  the  maker  of  these 
<<  laws,”  he  called  them  fixed  and ‘unchangeable. 

The  distinction  drawn  between  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases,  was 
altogether  fanciful. '  The  fact  is,  that  contagious  diseases  may  become 
epidemic ;  and  epidemic  diseases,  originally  dependent  upon  atmospheric 
causes,  may  become  contagious.  Scattered  cases,  for  instance,  of  small¬ 
pox, — a  disease,  the  contagion  of  which  is  unquestioned,  are  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  in  various  parts  of  England ;  but  occasionally  it  attacks 
great  numbers  of  children,  about  the  same  time  and  place,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  assumes  the  epidemic  form.  The  contagious  fever  of  measles 
is  obedient  to  similar  laws. 

•  Contagious  diseases  are  communicated  from  one  person  to  another 
in  two  ways,  either  through  the  medium  of  contact,  or  by  close  exposure 
to  exhalations  emanating  from  a  person  infected.  To  avoid  a  war  of 
words,  these  affections  may  be  said  to  have  an  animal  origin.  Diseases, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  spread,  independent  of  contact  or  animal  exha¬ 
lations,  may  be  said  to  have  an  atmospheric  origin.  The  task  of 
arranging  these  maladies  under  two  distinct  heads,  in  relation  to  their 
causes,  appears  to  the  uninitiated  a  work  of  extreme  simplicity.  But  it 
is  not  so ;  for  as  we  stated  above,  they  do  not  always  retain  the  iden¬ 
tical  character  that  distinguished  their  first  appearance.  Several  fevers 
vary  in  their  cause.  The  same  disease  may  at  one  time  be  referred  to 
the  atmospheric,  at  another  to  the  animal  origin. 

Egyptian  plague  furnishes  an  example  of  the  variable  remote  cause 
to  which  we  allude.  This  disease  prevails  during  the  winter  half  of  the 
year  in  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  highly  contagious ;  but  though  commu¬ 
nicated  rapidly  from  individual  to  individual,  by  exposure  to  pestiferous 
contact  or  exhalation,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show,  that  persons 
resident  there  may  contract  the  disease  without  having  undergone  any 
such  exposure,  and  that  afterwards  they  may,  by  contagion,  transmit  it 
to  others. . .  Now,  a  physician  who  had  witnessed  a  few  of  the  sponta¬ 
neous  cases,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  judging  from  his  own  limited  ex¬ 
perience,  might  ascribe  every  instance  of  the  disease  to  an  atmospheric 
origin  exclusively ;  while  another,  who  had  only  met  with  instances  the 
'  result  of  contagion,  might  ascribe  every  case  as  exclusively,  and  with 
equal  justice,  to  an  animal  origin.  This  view  of  the  matter  may  di¬ 
minish  the  astonishment  with  which  the  public  behold  the  discrepancies 
of  medical  evidence. 

The  admission  of  a  variable  remote  cause  for  some  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  is  forced  upon  us  at  home  in  the  history  of  typhus  fever.  It  is 


*  Dr,  Maclean  on  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,  1817.  Ditto  on  the  Evils 
of  Quarantine  Laws,  1824. 
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coluinonly  propa^^ated  by  a  specific  contagion  ;  yet  certain  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  generate  the  disease  in  the 
human  body.  These  arc,  damp  houses,  ill-ventilated,  and  crowded  with 
inhabitants ;  wet  winters,  scarcity  of  food,  and  all  the  depressing  con¬ 
comitants  of  poverty.  In  this  way  have  originated  hospital,  camp,  and 
jail  fevers,  which  are  of  a  contagious  nature,  and  may  be  collectively 
included  under  the  appropriate  name  of  typhus. 

The  digression  upon  the  animal  and  the  atmospheric  origin  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  plague  and  typhus  fever,  was  introduced  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
a  few  observations  regarding  the  origin  of  Spasmodic  Cholera.  While 
the  disease  was  restricted  to  Hindostan  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  India,  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  medium  through  which  it  was  propagated.  A  large  majority,  more 
particularly  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  declared  the  disease  to  be  non- 
contagious.  But  in  Bombay,  the  contrary  conclusion  was  ably  main¬ 
tained.  In  justice  to  the  early  advocates  of  non-contagion,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  question,  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  wore  a 
somewhat  difierent  aspect  from  that  which  it  assumed  under  the  im¬ 
pression  of  later  events.  The  progress  of  Cholera  had  then  scarcely 
exceeded  the  l)oundaries  of  Hindostan,  and  here  the  mild  and  malig¬ 
nant  varieties  were  indigenous.  The  non-contagionists  might,  there¬ 
fore,  reasonablv  ask,  “why  a  disease  which  began  at  Jessore  indepen¬ 
dent  of  contagion,  should  not  likewise  be  generated  in  other  localities 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  causes  We  believe  that  it  was 
so  generated  in  many  instances,  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  admis¬ 
sion,  we  would  reconcile  several  apparently  conflicting  statements ;  the 
leading  features,  however,  developed  in  the  history  of  the  malady  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained,  in  the  absence  of  contagion,  on  any  known  ac¬ 
cidental  condition  of  health  and  of  the  atmosphere.  These  features  are — 

Ist. — Epidemic  Cholera*  has  travelled  as  often  against,  as  with  the 
course  of  the  winds.  In  the  very  face  of  a  strong  S.  W.  wind  which 
blew  in  that  direction  for  some  months,  it  passed  from  Bengal  to  the 
Deccan.  It  has  prevailed  in  every  kind  of  weather  common  to  the 
climates  affected.  In  the  driest  weather,  and  during  the  deluge  of  pe- 
rioilical  rains ;  in  storms,  and  in  calms ;  under  the  scorching  sun  of 
Arabia,  and  amid  the  snows  of  Russia. 

Opposed  as  are  these  facts  to  the  usual  progress  of  maladies,  the 
extension  of  which  depend  solely  upon  the  atmosphere,  the  character  of 
the  succeeding  favours  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
tagious  power. 

ind. — Epidemic  Cholera  has  in  general  rigidly  followed  the  great 
highways  ot  human  intercourse.  Pursuing  the  line  of  navigable  waters, 
and  the  route  of  caravans,  it  entered  or  traversed  the  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Through  India  it  extended  along  the  rivers  Ganges,  Hooghly, 
Jumna,  and  Nerbudda.  Ai*abia,  Persia,  and  Syria,  were  penetrated  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  ligns,  and  the  Euphrates.  Moscow  received  the 
tlisease  by  the  route  of  the  Volga.  China,  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia, 

*  I  itlf  the  different  Reports  compiled  by  order  of  the  East  India  Company  j  and 
also  the  Publications  of  individuals  upon  the  subject. 
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and  the  various  islands  were  infected  over  sea,  as  appears  from  the 
Cholera  making  its  earliest  ravages  in  the  port  towns  and  maritime 
districts.  Agreeing  with  the  disposition  of  contagious  diseases,  the 
Cholera  has  been  most  virulent  wherever  human  beings  were  numerous 
and  concentrated.  In  densely-peopled  cities ;  in  armies  encamped,  or 
upon  the  march ;  in  localities  unfavourable  to  free  ventilation, — as  low 
sheltered  grounds,  narrow  streets,  close  dirty  houses.  The  slow  rate  of 
progression  at  which  the  epidemic  advanced  from  place  to  place  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  the  temporary  halts  which  it  occasionally  made,  perfectly 
agree  with  a  contagious  origin ;  but  they  cannot  be  reconciled  to  an 
atmospheric.  It  travels,  on  an  average,  at  a  rate  varying  between  ten 
and  eighteen  miles  a  day.  But  often,  in  particular  instances,  much  less. 
Within  the  Zillah  of  Nellore  it  proceeded  thirty-two  miles  in  twelve 
days ;  in  the  next  twenty-seven  days,  eighty  miles. 

Writers  who  deny  the  contagious  nature  of  Cholera,  rest  their  belief 
chiefly  upon  the  circumstance,  that  many  persons  were  attacked  without 
having  had  previous  intercourse  with  the  sick.  This  olyection  brings 
little  weight  with  it.  In  Hindostan  such  cases  may  have,  at  times, 
arisen  from  external  causes,  as  at  Jessore ;  but  in  other  countries,  where 
Spasmodic  Cholera  had  never  been  known  until  the  Indian  invasion, 
we  would  refer  them  to  contagion,  for  it  is  notorious  that  contagious 
exhalations  may  be  carried  about  in  merchandise,  clothing,  &c.,  their 
infecting  energy  remaining  for  a  considerable  period  unimpaired. 

The  Russian  government  was  of  opinion  that  the  Cholera,  dur¬ 
ing  1829,  had  entered  the  province  of  Orenburg  with  the  caravans 
trying  between  Orenburg  and  Boukhara,  the  commercial  entrepot  of 
Central  Asia.  The  Russians,  indeed,  have  uniformly  treated  the 
disease  as  if  contagious.  The  medical  council  of  Petersburgh  issued 
quarantine  orders,  under  which  every  patient  was  to  be  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  from  holding  close  communication  with  persons  in  health. 
Even  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  to  encourage  the  inhabitants,  vi¬ 
sited  Moscow  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Cholera,  underwent,  be¬ 
fore  his  return  to  Petersburgh,  the  usual  ordeal  of  purification  in 
quarantine.  How  far  these  precautions  are  productive  of  benefit, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  disease  was  equally  mortal  in  Russia  as 
elsewhere,  comparing  the  number  of  deaths  with  the  number  of  the 
feezed;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  fewer  of  the  people  by  far 
were  attacked  there  than  in  southern  countries.  Whether  this  partial 
immunity  resulted  from  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  stronger  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  Russians,  or  the  rigid  quarantine,  or  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  three  circumstances,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  at  present 
to  decide.  In  the  island  of  Bourbon,  however,  where  sanatory  regula¬ 
tions  were  prescribed  and  enforced,  the  malady  spread  less  extensively 
than  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Mauritius,  in  which  these  things 
were  neglected.  As  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  climate 
is  similar  in  both  islands,  this  fact  is  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  quaran¬ 
tine  ;  but  the  strongest  evidence  in  support  of  contagion,  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  enforcing  quarantine,  is,  that  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
in  one  country  or  district,  has  been  generally  shown  to  have  soon 
succeeded  to  the  arrival  of  persons  from  another,  in  which  the 
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epidemic  had  prevailed.  In  Persia,  the  gates  of  Ispahan  were  closed 
against  the  suspected  caravan.  It  consequently  passed  through  Yezd. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Cholera  destroyed  7000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Yezd,  while  the  former  city  escaped. 

Cholera  is  capricious  in  the  selection  of  its  victims.  The  infirm  and 
debilitated  are  its  favourite  subjects.  Yet  the  best  state  of  health  will 
not  ensure  exemption.  This  is  not  opposed  to  our  view  of  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause;  debility  renders  the  system  more  susceptible  of  morbid 
impressions, — be  they  sedative  or  be  they  stimulant.  The  black  popu¬ 
lation  suffers  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  wdiite.  It  is  calculated 
that  four  millions  of  the  natives  of  India  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
scourge  since  1817.  A  share  of  the  mortality,  however,  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  partial  or  total  want,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  of  medical 
assistance.  In  one  district,  the  population  of  which  is  about  200,000 
souls,  the  cases  of  Cholera  amounted  to  15,945 ;  of  these,  1294  had 
been  without  medicine  or  medical  aid,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  of  the  number  every  individual  perished.  When  proper  remedial 
means  could  be  supplied  at  an  early  period,  and  their  use  continued,  the 
result  was  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  humanity ;  and  creditable  to  the  . 
profession,  if  the  intractable  nature  of  the  malady  be  taken  into  account. 
The  Madras  army  consisted  of  83,336  men,  European  and  native. 
During  1818,  and  the  four  succeeding  years,  there  died  5^  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  force ;  or  23|^  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  attacked  by 
the  epidemic. 

The  laws  of  Cholera  bear  the  impress  of  that  presiding  Intelligence 
who  has  described  a  circle,  beyond  which  every  species  of  physical  evil 
must  cease  to  mar  the  harmony  of  life.  Were  the  disease  to  continue 
its  ravages  in  the  same  place  uninterruptedly  for  a  series  of  years,  it 
would  depopulate  the  world.  Few’  localities  have  suffered  longer  than 
four  or  six  w’eeks,  at  a  time,  under  the  worst  form  of  the  distemper, 
and  to  this  succeed  long  intervals  of  safety  more  or  less  complete.  It 
does  not,  moreover,  promise  to  be  a  plague  that  will  descend  a  miserable 
inheritance  to  many  generations.  Some  countries,  formerly  afflicted, 
are  even  now  returning  thanks  for  permanent  relief ;  and  in  most,  the 
destroyer  has  relaxed  its  severity.  W^herever  it  may  next  direct  its 
course,  the  principal  ‘  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  May  its  footsteps 
be  averted  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ! 

*  To  elucidate  the  subject  of  Cholera  still  further,  a  chart  of  the  principal  towns  and 
countries,  traversed  in  its  geographical  progress,  accompanies  this  paper.  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  paper  in  the  first  number  of  The  Englishmaiif  in  which  we  poihted 
out  the  danger  to  which  England  was  exposed  from  the  contagion,  the  Government  has 
issued  the  following  Circular. 

Regulations  to  be  observed  bif  Masters  of  Vessels  arriving  in  Great  Britain, 

from  Ports  in  Russia, 

**  Every  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  from  ports  in  Russia,  will  be  required  to  perform 
quarantine ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  each  master  shall  bring  with  him  a 
certificate  of  the  state  of  health  prevailing  at  the  ports  of  lading  and  departure,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  country,  signed  by  the  British  Consul  or  Vice-Consul.  Such  certifi¬ 
cates  need  not  be  signed  by  any  Russian  authority,  or  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate 
from  any  medical  man.* **’ — Times, 

April  \9th. 
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In  announcing  the  principles  of  Tlie  Englishman,  in  the  first  article  of  our  first 
number,  we  declared  our  unequivocal  abhorrence  of  the  abominable  system  of 
Negro  Slavery,  and  our  determination  to  wage  against  that  system  immitigable 
warfare,  until  the  British  nation  had  thoroughly  purified  itself  from  this  great 
iniquity,  by  eftecting  its  final  abolition  throughout  every  province  and  depen¬ 
dency  of  the  empire.  We  now  enter  the  lists ;  and,  though,  as  regards  monthly 
periodicals,  w  e  do  so  almost  single  handed  against  a  host,  we  feel  not  the  slight¬ 
est  misgivings  on  account  of  the  odds  against  us,  or  the  shadow'  of  an  appre¬ 
hension  for  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  Though  our  single  arm  may  he  in  the 
strife  comparatively  but  as  that  of  a  child  with  his  spear  of  rush,  yet  we  enter¬ 
tain  undoubting  assurance  that  the  battle  will  be  gained,  and  speedily;  for 
our  cause  is  that  of  truth,  justice,  and  mercy:  it  is  the  cause  of  Goa  and  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  the  moral  strength  of  the  people  of  England  is  with  us,  opposed  to 
a  small,  interested,  and  cruel-hearted  faction,  who,  with  other  foul  birds  of  evil 
omen,  are,  we  trust,  now  doomed  to  be  hurled  from  their  long  accustomed  roost 
on  the  tree  of  coiTuption,  by  the  axe  of  reform. 

In  entering  upon  this  momentous  question,  it  will  be  proper  to  revert  to  the 
history  of  the  great  struggle  which  ended,  in  1807,  in  the  glorious  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  both  for  the  information  of  such  readers  as  may  not  have  previously 
given  more  than  a  superficial  attention  to  the  subject,  and  also  in  order  that  we 
may  thus  be  enabled  to  exhibit  more  distinctly  the  actual  position  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  and  the  true  aspect  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause  at  the  present 
crisis — a  crisis  so  pregnant  with  mighty  and  memorable  events,  and  which 
opens  prospects  apparently  so  favourable  to  the  general  interests  of  freedom  and 
humanity  throughout  the  world.  If  it  should  be  asked  why  we  connect  the 
Slave  Trade  with  the  present  System  of  Slavery?  we  answer,  because  they  are  most 
intimately  and  necessarily  connected ;  the  one  is  the  Cause,  the  other  is  the 
Effect ;  and  the  history  of  the  former  controversy  will  assist  us  most  materially 
in  developing  the  real  merits  of  the  present.  The  same  passions  and  prejudices, 
the  same  parties  and  interests,  have  been  in  both  cases  alike  called  into  action ; 
and  the  course  of  the  second  great  conflict  of  humanity,  up  to  the  present  point, 
has  been,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  a  counterpart  of  the  first.  In  short,  they 
are  only  the  fii*st  and  the  second  acts  of  the  same  great  drama. 

In  the  history  of  this  question  there  are  three  eras  which  naturally  point 
themselves  out: — 1st.  The  year  1787,  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  2nd.  The  year  1807,  the  date  of 
the  accomplishment  of  their  labours,  when  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  that 
trade  was  passed  into  a  law;  and  3rd.- The  year  1823,  when  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions  was  organised,  and  when 
the  House  of  Commons  pledged  itself,  in  the  celebmted  Resolutions  introduced 
by  Mr.  Canning,  to  adopt  measures  for  its  immediate  amelioration  and  ultimate 
abolition.* 

In  the  year  1787,  a  Society  was  formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ultimate 
object  of  this  Society  was  to  be  viewed  as  accomplished  when  the  Slave  Trade 
should  be  abolished.  The  ulterior  object  was,  from  the  commencement,  openly 


*  In  this  brief  historical  retrospect  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause,  we  have  pleasure  in 
noticing  an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitled  ‘  Considerations  on  the  Exact  Position  of  the 
Slave  Question  ;  by  Thomas  Miller,  i:sq. published  in  January  last  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  which  has  reached  us  within  these  few  days.  We  have  availed  our¬ 
selves  freely,  of  this  publication,  without  the  formality  of  direct  quotation,  in  drawing 
up  the  present  article  ;  and  shall  revert  to  it,  and  the  beneficent  object  the  author  has 
in  view,  in  a  subsequent  number. 
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avowed,  and  never  abandoned  by  the  friends  of  the  cause ;  it  was  the  total  abo¬ 
lition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions.  But  it  was  then  con¬ 
ceived,  that  this  object  would  be  best  attained  by  striking  exclusively  at  the 
root  of  the  Upas  Tree,  and  that,  the  further  importation  of  slaves  being  strictly 
prohibited,  the  spstem  of  slaveiy  would  gradually,  and  perhaps  with  the  unre- 
luctant  concurrence  of  the  mastei’s  themselves,  fall  into  desuetude.  But,  alas, 
for  humanity!  this  was,  as  it  has  turned  out,  an  anticipation  far  too  favourdblc. 

'Die  proceedings  of  this  noble  association,  if  we  could  enter  into  them  fully, 
would  perhaps  present  the  most  wonderful  instance,  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
(apart  from  occasions  of  miraculous  intervention,)  of  the  success  of  insignificant 
means  in  attaining  a  vast  object,  when  opposed  hy  wealth,  rank,  influence,  and 
almost  every  obstacle  which  can  daunt  the  human  mind.  The  Society  was 
originally  composed  of  twelve  men,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Granville  Sharpe, 
were  utterly  unknown,  destitute  of  money,  rank,  or  reputation,  and  possessed  of 
nothing  on  which  they  could  ground,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  a  feasible  chance 
of  success.*  But  they  w  ere  animated  by  a  lofty  and  disinterested  enthusiasm,  the 
first  and  most  indispensable  requisite  in  a  good  cause. 

They  commenced  their  operations  by  the  dissemination  of  pamphlets  proving 
the  justice  of  their  cause;  they  engaged  the  editors  of  newspapers  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  columns  to  the  constant  discussion  of  the  question ;  and,  finally, 
they  appealed  to  various  influential  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
who  it  was  supposed  by  their  general  line  of  conduct,  would  favour  their  views. 
By  these  and  other  means,  they  produced  such  an  impression,  that  in  less  Uian 
two  years,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  was 
intimated  to  the  Society  that  evidence  would  be  heard  in  their  behalf.  It  was 
then,  that  through  the  wonderful  exertions  of  Clarkson,  the  indefatigable 
labourer  of  the  cause,  that  massive  pile  of  evidence  was  raised  which  nothing 
could  afterwards  overturn.  And  it  was  then  (in  1789)  that  Wilberforce, 

‘  Clarum,  et  venerabile  nomen 
Gentibus,’ 

devoted  himself  to  become  the  great  supporter  of  the  cause  in  Parliament, 
while  Clarkson  continued  its  prime  mover  out  of  it.  While  the  one  was  giving 
it  all  tlie  celebrity  which  his  political  and  personal  influence  could  confer,  the 
other  was  dragging,  with  infinite  toil  and  a  zeal  unquenchable,  the  infernal 
brood  of  its  criminal  atrocities,  from  darkness  and  concealment,  into  the  broad 
glare  of  open  day.  While  Wilberforce  was  exhausting  the  wonderful  powers 
of  his  eloquence,  Clarkson  was  exhausting  the  no  less  astonishing  powers  of  his 
research,  travelling  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  in  pursuit  of 
evidence,  by  slow,  vexatious,  and  often  unavailing  means.  While  the  one  was 
subjected  to  every  art  of  ridicule  and  slander  which  interest,  prejudice,  and 
exasperated  malignity  could  devise,  t  the  other  was  exposed  to  the  midnight 
assassin — ^to  personal  danger  of  every  description.  But  danger  and  opposition 
only  animated  these  extraonlinary  men  to  more  instant  zeal  in  their  good  work. 


*  Ihe  first  committee  of  this  memorable  association  was  formed  at  the  house  of 
.Tames  Phillips.  George- Yard,  Lombard- Street,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1787.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following  individuals,  the  majority  of  whom  were  quakers  : — Granville 
Sharpe,  (Chairman,)  W  illiam  Dillwvn,  Samuel  Hoare,  George  Harrison,  John  Lloyd, 
Joseph  W'wxls,  Thomas  Clarkson,  Richard  Phillips,  John  Barton.  Joseph  Hooper, 
.Tames  1  hillips,  and  Philip  Sansom.— See  Clarkson* s  Historif  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  Vol,  1.  p.  256. 

t  Among  the  innumei*able  libels  with  which  the  corrupt  portion  of  the  press  then 
and  subi^uently  teemed  against  W^ilberforce,  one  was  the  composition  of  the  Reverend 
IMr.  Brides  of  Jamaica,  an  individual  who  has  recently  rendered  himself  so  oppro- 
briously  distinguished  by  his  cruel  treatment  of  a  female  slave.  It  was  in  the  following 
terms  that  this  person  (a  clergyman,  too,  of  the  established  Church)  dared  to  describe 
the  mild,  benevolent,  pure-hearted  champion  of  humanity — a  man  whose  noble  devo- 
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and  every  occasion  of  failure  served  but  as  a  fresh  spur  to  redoubled  exertion. 

**  Never,  never^will  we  desist,  said  Wilberforce,  “  till  we  have  wiped  away 
this  scandal  from  the  Christian  name  y  till  we  have  released  ourselves  from  the 
load  of  under  which  we  at  present  labour,  and  till  we  have  extin^iished 
every  trace  of  this  bloody  traffic,  which  our  posterity  (looking  back  to  these 
enlightened  time.s)  will  scarcely  believe  had  been  suffered  to  exist,  a  disgrace 
and  a  dishonour  to  our  country.” 

..  And  nobly  was  this  pledge  redeemed.  During  twenty  years  was  the  struggle 
maintained.  Every  nerve  of  the  West  India  body  was  strained  to  oppose  them. 
The  ground  on  which  they  fought  was  disputed,  as  if  the  advocates  of  man¬ 
stealing  fought  pro  avis  et  focis  ;  and  year  after  year  did  interest,  and  wealth, 
and  boroiighmongering  corruption  prevail :  for  theriy  as  nowy  in  the  Rotten 
Boroughs  lay  the  strength  of  the  friends  of  slavery. 

And  here  let  the  reader  note  one  circumstance  in  which,  as  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  shew',  there  has  been  exhibited  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  first 
and  second  Wars  of  Humanity — for  so  we  may  truly  term  those  great  civil  con¬ 
tests.  When  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  entered  the  field  in  1788 — 89, 
the  first  feeling  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  public  generally,  was  incredulity 
of  the  horrors  ascribed  to  a  practice  so  long  quietly  tolerated  by  the  country.  I  t 
appeared  to  the  uninformed  mass  of  the  public  (and  especially  to  that  portion  of 
it  well  designated  by  a  veteran  philanthropist,  as  “the  well-dressed  mob,”) 
utterly  incredible  that  the  Trade,  if  actually  so  abhorrent  to  every  sentiment  of 
justice  and  mercy  as  these  “  wild  enthusiasts”  described  it,  could  have  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  be  carried  bn  for  generations,  or  could  have  been  fostered  and  shared  in  by 
numerous  individuals,  and  by  large  classes  of  men,  so  respectable  in  the  eye  of 
the  world ;  and  hence,  a  strong  disposition  existed,  especially  in  Parliament,  to 
disbelieve  the  statements  then  brought  forward — and  to  give  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson  credit  for  boundless  exaggeration,  at  least,  if  not  for  fraudulent  impos¬ 
ture,  in  regard  to  the  actual  facts,  rather  than  to  admit  the  enormous  criminality 
of  the  planters  and  traders  implicated  in  the  system  of  iniquity.  And  then 
it  was  that  interest  and  avarice  mustered  their  forces  to  beat  down  and  over¬ 
whelm  the  friends  of  tlie  negro  by  the  force  of  numbers  and  the  authority  of 
names, and  the  impetus  of  daring,  reiterated,  unscrupulous  assertion.  Merchants 
of  the  greatest  respectability,  men  of  immense  wealth  and  high  station  in  so¬ 
ciety,  came  forward  and  declared  that  the  accounts  promulgated  by  the  aboli¬ 
tionists,  of  the  misery  caused  in  Africa  itself,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  captive 
negroes  on  board  the  traders,  were  totally  untrue.  That  on  Uie  contrary,  the 
slaves  were  originally  either  malefactors,  sold  into  captivity  for  their  crimes,  or 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  who  but  for  the  merciful  door  of  escape  opened  by  this 
trade,  would  be  inhumanly  destroyed  in  their  own  country.  That  during  the 
middle  passage  their  accommodations  were  all  that  could  be  desired ;  that  they 
were  lodged  in  commodious  apartments ;  that  their  food  was  such  as  suited 
their  peculiar  tastes  and  habits  ;-"that  after  meals  they  engaged  in  games  of 
chance,  and  the  song  and  the  dance  were  promoted  to  exercise  and  amuse  them : 
in  short,  so  happy  were  they,  that  the  arrival  of  a  Guinea  ship  in  the  harbours 
of  the  West  Indies,  was  known  by  the  sounds  of  music  and  the  merriment  of 


tion  of  life,  and  talents,  and  fortune,  to  this  cause,  is  only  equalled  by  the  generous 
candour,  childlike  simplicity,  and  deep  unaffected  piety  of  his  personal  character : 

“  Mel  in  ore,  verba  lactis  ; 

Fel  in  corde,  fraus  in  factis.” 

This  wretched  attempt  to  squirt  venom  on  the  venerated  name  of  Wilberforce,  first 
brought  into  notice  the  now'  notorious  Mr.  Bridges,  and  so  far  recommended  him  to 
he  go(^  graces  of  the  Jamaica  planters,  that  his  services  were  rewarded  by  the  vote  of 
?  considerable  sum  of  money  by  the  House  of  Assembly  ;  and  the  present  Bishop  of 
amaica  subsequently  appointed  him  his  chaplain.  It  is,  however,  right  to  add,  that 
<  00  longer  holds  the  latter  office. 
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her  human  cargo!  To  support  those  extraordinary  allegations,  admirals  and 
captains,  and  merchants  of  high  reputation,  were  brought  forward  to  give  their 
delusive  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Trade  and  its  manifold  blessings,  in  the 
very  same  manner  as  West  India  Slavery  itself  has  been  subsequently  sup¬ 
ported.  And  thus  it  was  attempted  to  smother  the  truth,  to  turn  back  upon  its 
champions  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  to  pamlyze  their  efforts  by  artful 
misrepresentation  of  their  views,  and  incessant  accusations  of  their  being 
actuated  by  sordid  motives  of  self  interest,  or  inflamed  by  outiageous  fana¬ 
ticism. 

But  when  at  length  the  full  light  of  incontrovertable  evidence  was  poured  by 
Wilberforce  and  his  associates,  upon  this  “Abomination  of  Desolation,” — “when,” 
to  use  the  language  of  tliat  great  and  good  man,  “  the  light  of  heaven  had 
been  shot  into  that  den  of  darkness,”  and  it  lay  fully  exposed  in  all  its  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  wretchedness  and  atrocity,  so  that  in  the  emphatic  language  of  l.ord 
Grenville,  “  the  slave-ship  was  found  to  contain  a  greater  condensation  of  hu¬ 
man  suffering,  than  it  had  ever  before  been  supposed  possible  to  condense  within 
the  same  dimensions ;  ”  when  this  terrible  truth  was  fully  revealed,  a  simulta¬ 
neous  burst  of  horror  and  indignation  rose  at  once  from  the  parliament  and  the 
people,  and  the  cry  was  raised  aloud  from  every  corner  of  the  land,  for  the  im- 
mediate  and  total  abolition  of  the  infernal  traffic. 

But  alas!  this  first  virtuous  fervour  was,  through  the  artifices  of  wily  states¬ 
men,  unhappily  pennitted  to  evaporate.  Instead  of  adopting  the  urgent  calls 
of  the  abolitionists,  to  free  this  Christian  nation  without  delay,  and  for  ever,  from 
the  fearful  weight  of  innocent  blood,  and  thus  avert  the  just  judgments  of  hea¬ 
ven  for  our  national  iniquity ;  instead  of  adopting  this  wise  and  straight  for¬ 
ward  0001*50,  parliament  was  induced  to  pause,  and  enquire,  and  consider,  and 
prate  about  the  “  sacredness  of  vested  interests^'*  and  the  “  perils  of  precipitation.” 
The  result  shewed  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trifle  with  conscience,  and  to  resist  the 
first  impulse  of  an  honest  mind.  Fatal  was  the  consequence  of  so  doing  in  this 
instance.  By  degrees  the  early  abhorrence  of  atrocities  (now  fully  proved  and 
admitted  by  all  parties)  began  to  cool,  and  self-interest,  which  for  a  space  had 
almost  been  abashed  into  silence,  began  to  re-assert  its  claims,  and  to  urge 
plausible  motives  for  delay.  And  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Dundas,  (the  late 
l.ord  Melville),  it  was  proposed  that  a  gradual^  instead  of  an  immediate  or  early 
abolition  should  be  adopted.  The  abolitionists  saw  at  once  the  danger  of  such 
a  proposal,  and  resolutely  rejected  it.  Every  possible  method  w'hich  determined 
hostility,  goaded  by  self-interest,  could  suggest,  was  now  with  redoubled  viru¬ 
lence  resorted  to,  to  oppose  them ;  and  their  principles  and  motives  were  syste¬ 
matically  and  most  audaciously  misrepresented.  By  the  more  moderate  of  their 
opponents  (the  Alexander  Barings  of  1790 — 92)  they  were  accused,  among 
other  things,  of  acting  on  narrow,  absurd,  and  fallacious  principles — and  of  being, 
if  not  malignant  hypocrites,  at  best  but  wild  theoretical  enthusiasts,  totally  des¬ 
titute  of  “  practical  knowledge,”  or  “  statesmanlike  views.”  By  others  they 
were  even  Uunted  with  neglecting  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  sake 
of  the  African  savages ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  to  the  improvement  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  existing  slaves,  and  not  to  the  abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade, 
ought  the  attention  of  parliament  to  be  directed. 

This  view  of  the  siibject  prevailed  in  1792.  In  that  year  the  abolitionists 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  point  of  resolving  that 
the  Trade  should  be  forthwith  abolished.  But  Mr.  Dundas  strenuously  con¬ 
tended  for  its  continuance  for  eight  years  longer.  He.  pleaded,  with  his  usual 
dexterity,  for  its  respite  for  that  period  only ;  and  then,  he  professed  to  be  willing 
that  its  death-warrant  should  be  signed,  and  that  it  should  be  doomed  thence¬ 
forth  to  destimction.  And  to  reconcile  the  advocates  of  humanity  to  the  idea  of 
thus  prolonging,  for  eight  years  more,  the  horrors  of  the  Slave  Trade,  he  pro¬ 
poses!  that  when  these  eight  years  should  have  expired,  namely,  on  the  fii*st  of 
January,  1800,  not  only  should  tlie  traffic  in  slaves  be  abolished  entirely  and 
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for  ever,  but  that  every  negro  child  that  should  be  bom  in  the  British  colonies 
after  that  day,  should  be  bom  free. 

The  abolitionists  have  often  been  greatly  blamed  for  not  acceding  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  of  Mr.  Dundas;  and  it  has  been  frequently  asked  since,  vThy  did  thev 
not  accede  to  it  ?  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  on  the  15th  of  May  1830,  has  well  answered  that  question.  “  How 
could  we,”  he  observed,  “  have  possibly  acceded  to  any  such  proposal?” 
Should  we  have  been  justified  in  sanctioning  the  continuance  of  this  horrible 
trade  for  eight  years  longer,  or  for  any  period  however  short,  if  it  was  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it?  Let  the  meeting  only  consider  what  Mr.  Dundas’s  propo¬ 
tion  was.  It  was,  that  after  we  had  been  distinctly  assured  that  parliament 
would  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  for  ever,  we  should  give  our  consent  to  its  conti¬ 
nuance  for  eight  years  longer ;  that  we  should  give  our  willing  consent  that  70,000 
or 80,000  human  beings  should  every  year,  for  eight  years,be  tom  from  their  coun¬ 
try  by  every  method  that  rapine  and  cruelty  could  suggest — should  be  immured 
in  floating  dungeons,  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  and  there  condemned,  they 
and  their  descendants,  to  a  state  of  slavery.  What  right  had  we  to  stipulate 
thus  for  the  liberty,  the  life  and  death,  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  beings  ?  We 
were  all  accountable  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  why  should  we  have  presumed 
to  consent  that  a  crime  so  shocking  to  humanity,  should  be  deliberately  com¬ 
mitted  for  the  miserable  hope  it  afforded  that  any  thing  good  could  or  would 
flow  from  it?  For  was  it  not  plain,  that  if,  with  our  eyes  open  to  its  enormity, 
wc  had  acceded  to  such  a  proposition  as  that — if  we  had  so  far  infringed  upon 
right  principles  as  to  consent  to  enter  into  so  unhallowed  a  compromise  as  that 
of  seeking  a  good  end  by  bad  means — we  could  not  have  hoped  for  the  divine 
blessing,  and  might  have  seen  our  object  wholly  defeated,  or,  at  least,  still 
further  deferred.  Recent  experience  had  proved  how  little  confidence  w  e  could 
place  on  such  insidious  concessions.  We  might  depend  upon  it,  that  if  the 
abolitionists  had  assented  to  Mr.  Dundas’s  proposition,  some  expedient  would 
have  been  found  to  prevent  its  accomplishment.  They  did  not  accede  to  that 
proposition,  and  they  were  wise,  he  was  convinced,  in  conscientiously  declining 
to  do  so.” 

In  this  manner,  by  sly  evasions,  plausible  proposals  for  compromise,  and 
above  all  by  never-failing  expedients  for  procrastination,  was  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  for  twenty  years  protracted.  Yet,  undismayed  by  repeated  defeats,-  by  the 
most  harassing. delays,  the  lukew  annness  of  some  friends,  and  the  fickleness  of 
others,  did  the  champions  of  this  good  cause  fight  side  by  side,  till  at  length 
•victory  crowned  their  efforts. 

During  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
connection  between  tlie  two  questions  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slaveiy  was  al  w  ays 
recognized,  and  when  occasion  offered,  the  latter  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
most  eloquent  appeals  from  PitVFox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Canning,  Wilberforce, 
Windham,  Grenville,  Holland,  and  Grey. 

When  the  bill  declaring  the  Slave  Trade  to  be  felony,  received  the  Royal 
assent,  and  passed  into  a  law  in  1807,  the  immediate  object  of  the  Society  for 
the  Abolition  was  accomplished ;  and  it  retired  into  watchful  inaction,  indulging 
the  hope  that  the  mitigation  and  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  would  follow  of 
course.  In  this,  however,  the  abolitionists  committed  a  great  error,  and  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge  it.  It  was  considered  that  when  the  supply 
cut  off*,  and  the  price  of  labour  became  higher,  it  would  become  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  owners  to  adopt  an  approved  system  of  treating  the  slaves ;  that 
thus  their  condition  would  be  gradually  improved ;  they  would  be  raised  in  the 
scale  of  beings,  and  imperceptibly  attain  a  state  of  freedom.  But  these  too 
sanguine  calculations  grievously  deceived  them.  In  die  first  place,  when 
they  trusted  to  better  treatment,  they  forgot  of  what  passions  the  human 
^iud  is  composed.  Their  second  was  a  still  more  fatal  error,  for,  as  has  been 
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ably  shown  in  the  “  Etlinburgh  Review,”  “  high  prices  of  produce  and 
labour  (which  are  in  fact  synonymous)  are,  in  truth,  the  very  foundation  of 
slavery,  and  enhance  all  its  evils,  hy  enabling  the  masters  to  pay  for  the  luxury 
of  cruelty  and  oppression ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  its  approaching  extinction  is 
always  announced  by  a  gradually  diminishing  value,  both  of  slaves  and  of  pro¬ 
duce,  until  it  imperceptibly  glides  into  freedom.” 

The  result  of  twenty  years’  experience  has  clearly  proved  the  truth  of  both 
these  remarks.  The  labour  of  the  slave  and  the  produce  of  his  labour  have  been 
kept  at  an  unusually  high  price,  and  the  system  (assisted  by  bounties  and  pro¬ 
tecting  duties  on  sugar)  has  been  consequently  supported.  The  slaves  have 
retrograded  instead  of  advancing;  and  their  numbers  have  decreased  with 
most  frightful  rapidity. 

It  was  this  alanning  state  of  affairs  which  caused  the  abolitionists  to  rally  in 
1823.  Fora  period  of  sixteen  years  had  the  countiy  waited  for  the  colonists 
to  give  some  more  substantial  proof  of  their  good  intentions  than  mere  words. 
“  But  tnist  not  the  masters  of  slaves,”  said  Mr.  Canning,  “  in  what  concerns 
legislation  for  slaver)\  However  specious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend  upon 
it  they  must  be  ineffectual  in  their  operation.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  they  should  be  so.  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  absolute  authority, 
in  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  which  makes  despotism  in  all  cases, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  an  incompetent  and  unsure  executor  even  of  its 
own  provisions  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  its  power.” 

Defeated  in  their  expectations  from  the  colonies,  the  influential  friends  of  the 
cause  turned  to  the  people  of  England,  and  determined  to  act  on  Mr.  Canning's 
principles,  of  no  longer  trusting  that  to  slave-owners,  which  could  be  more  effec¬ 
tually  accomplished  by  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom.  They  again  in  1823 
met,  and  resolved  themselves  into  a' new  “  Society  for  mitigating  and  gradually 
abolishing  the  state  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions.” 

The  second  War  of  Humanity  commenced  under  auspices  apparently  far 
more  favourable  than  the  first.  The  early  fervour  of  abhorrence  to  slavery  had, 
indeed,  like  all  violent  excitements,  given  place  to  comparative  languor  and 
apathy ;  but  the  seed  of  right  principles  on  the  subject,  which  had  been  gener¬ 
ally  diffused  throughout  the  country  during  the  foimer  discussions,  and  had 
been  taking  root  in  the  young  generation  in  the  freshness  of  their  fiist  feelings, 
only  required  to  be  fostered  by  adequate  culture  into  vigorous  maturity. 

In  this  riper  state  of  the  public  mind,  then,  consisted  the  superior  advantages 
under  which  the  present  society  was  formed.  But  if  we  look  to  the  names  of 
those  comprising  tlie  committee,  we  shall  see  a  superiority  still  more  striking. 
It  is  presided  over  by  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood;  amongst  its  vice-presidents 
we  find  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquises  of  Lansdowne  and 
Bristol,  the  Lords  Suffield,  Nugent,  Calthorpe,  Milton,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Dr.  Lushington,  Fowell  Buxton,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  individuals. 
Wilberforce,  too,  is  still  there,  fascinating  with  the  spells  of  his  silvery  elo¬ 
quence.  Brougham  is  there  (now  the  great  Reforming  Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land)  with  the  gigantic  powei’s  of  his  intellect,  hurling  destruction  on  all  who 
oppose  him.  Chukson  and  William  Smith,  Stephen  and  Macaulay,  are  there  ; 
and  if  time  has  somewhat  impaired,  in  one  or  two  of  them,  the  powers  of  active 
exertion,  it  has  raised  up  for  them  descendants  nowise  unworthy  to  tread  in 
their  footsteps,  and  to  aid  in  bringing  this  great  cause  to  a  happy  and  perfect 
issue.”  * 


•  Stephen’s  recent  publication,  (the  second  volume  of  his  invaluable  and  unanswer¬ 
able  work  on  Slavery.)  shew's  that  his  intellect  is  as  vigorous,  and  his  heart  as  warm  in 
the  cause  as  ever  ;  and  Macaulay’s  exertions,  though  less  imposing  in  form,  and  but 
imperfecfly  appreciated  by  the  public  generally,  are,  perhaps  beyond  those  of  any  other 
abolitionist  now  in  the  field,  indefatigable  and  important. 
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With  this  fomiidable  phalanx,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1823,  Mr.  Buxton  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons,  by  moving  “  that  the  state  of 
slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  pidually  abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions,  with  as 
much  expedition  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  well  being  of 
the  paities  concerned.”  In  theremwkable  speech  with  which  he  prefaced  this 
motion,  he  showed  that  the  resolutions  he  proposed  to  move  had  a  two-fold 
object.  First,  that  salutary  regulations  should  be  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves ;  and  secondly,  that  a  definite  period  should  diat 
night  he  fixed,  after  which  all  children  bom  of  slaves  should  be  declared  free.  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Canning  proposed  his  three  celebrated  Resolutions,  which,  as 
they  embraced  the  general  object  of  the  abolitionists,  and  fully  recognised  the 
principle  of  amelioration  as  being  only  preparative  to  abolition,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  agree  to ;  under  a  strong  protest,  however,  against  the  fatal  step  of 
committing  the  work  of  reformation  to  the  colonial  Assemblies,  and  with  an 
explicit  promise  on  the  part  of  Government,  that  in  case  these  Assemblies  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  the  Resolutions  now  offered  for  their  adoption,  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  Parliament  would  unquestionably  be  applied  for.  In  consequence  of 
this  pledge,  Mr.  Buxton  forbore  to  press  his  motion  to  a  division,  and  Mr.  Can- . 
ning’s  was  carried  unanimously. 

In  this  manner  was  the  unhappy  measure  adopted,  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  recorded  opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  himself,  of  entmsting  the  amelioration  of 
slavery  to  the  hands  of  those  of  all  men  the  most  unfitted  and  the  least  inclined 
to  carry  it  forward.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  with  which  a  long 
experience  of  West  India  affairs  had  gifted  him,  confessed  that  he  looked  with 
the  greatest  distrust,  and  the  slenderest  possible  hopes  of  any  solid  advantage  to 
he  derived  from  thus  delegating  the  powers  of  Parliament  to  the  Colonial 
Legislatures ;  and  said,  tmly,  that  when  five  years  had  elapsed,  they  would  have 
to  resume  those  powers  with  the  sad  conviction  of  so  much  time  having  been 
lost,  and  so  great  an  additional  sum  added  to  the  amount  of  human  misery. 
He  contented  himself,  however,  with  protesting  against  being  considered  a  victim 
to  what  he  was  sure  would  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  delusion. 

The  result  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the  well-know  n 
Order  in  Council  for  Trinidad,  which,  with  some  few  alterations,  has  been  pro¬ 
gressively  put  into  operation  in  each  of  the  six  Crown  Colonies  (as  they  are 
called)— those  Colonies,  which,  having  no  internal  legislatures,  are  governed  by 
the  King  in  Council ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  a  new  Order,  consoli¬ 
dating  the  several  laws  published  on  this  subject  in  each  of  these  colonies,  has 
been  passed  by  his  Majesty  in  Council.  The  extent  of  amelioration  thus  gained, 
has  after  all  been  of  little  practical  avail,  as  we  shall  shew  by  and  bye.  But 
even  this  appearance  of  mitigation  has  not  been  attained  by  one  of  the  other 
thurteen  slave  colonies — those,^ namely, .possessing  legislatures  of  their  own.  In 
no  one  of  these  has  a  bill  been  passed  embracing  the  provisions  of  the  Trinidad 
Order.  In  all  shapes  have  bills  been  recommended  to  these  colonies,  with  the 
view  of  their  being  submitted  to  the  different  legislatures  for  their  considera¬ 
tion  and  adoption,  and  in  all  have  they  been  rejected  with  scorn.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  conciliate  them  :  they  have  been  laughed  at.  They  have  been 
Areatened :  the  result  has  been  the  same.  Session  after  session  has  the  sub¬ 
ject  been  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Their  tables  have  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  petitions,  praying  the  British  Legislature  to  take  the  ques¬ 
tion  into  their  hands,  and  to  fix  a  day  after  which  the  propagation  of  slavery  shall 
stop :  but  the  Ministers  have  always  demanded  time.  They  wished  to  tiT  new 
experiments — new  efforts:  their  experiments  and  their  efforts  have  ended  in 
contempt — ^in  scorn.  Most  faithfully  to  the  very  letter,  has  Mr.  Brougham  s 
prophecy  been  fulfilled.  NoUiing  has  been  done.  England,  too  truly,  as  has 
been  so  admirably  shewn  by  Mr.  Stephen,  “  has  been  enslaved  by  her  own 
colonies.” 

^y^uring  these  eight  years,  however,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  has  not  been 
idle.  Pamphlets  innumerable  have  issued  from  its  press  :  Auxiliary  Societies 
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have  been  established  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  the  nation  has  been  once  more 
fully  roused  from  its  apathy.  Had  concessions  been  made,  had  the  more  dis¬ 
gusting  features  of  the  system  been  softened  down,  its  appearance  might  have 
been  rendered  less  revolting,  and  the  people  might  have  remained  passive, 
under  the  delusion  that  the  progress  of  amelioration,  by  the  colonists  themselves, 
would  gradually  restore  the  slaves,  without  their  interference,  to  a  state  more 
nearly  resembling  that  of  human  beings.*  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  plantei-s  has 
recoiled  on  themselves;  and  the  people  of  England  have  much  reason  to  thank 
them.  The  principle  on  which  the  Anti -Slavery  Society  proceeded  was,  that 
exposure  was  the  first  and  only  thing  needful — that  England  wanted  but  to  bo 
made  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  exi)ress  her  abhoiTence  of  it;  and  nowhere 
haVe  they  received  so  much  assistance  in  their  laborious  task,  as  in  the  insane 
contumacy  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies.  In  every  shape,  and  by  every  possible 
means,  the  abolitionists  have  courted  inquiry—a  sure  test  of  the  goodness  of  any 
cause,  and  in  this  the  Assemblies  have  most  unwittingly  aided  them.  The 
numerous  discussions  which  have  taken  place  since  1823,  and  the  multitude  of 
official  documents,  illustrative  of  the  operation  of  slavery,  piled  year  after  year 
on  the  tables  of  Parliament,  have  laid  the  system  bare  in  its  most  revolting  and 
disgusting  features.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  and  has  not  ready  access  to 
these  documents,  read  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  A  picture  of  Negro  Slavery 
drawn  by  the  Colonists  themselves.”  No  picture  of  human  atrocity,  not  even 
the  annals  of  the  Slave  Trade  itself,  exceed  the  horrors  there  brought  to  light. 
After  such  disclosures — disclosures  to  whidi  frightful  additions  have  been  even 
made  within  these  few-  days — no  Tiinidad  Order  in  Council — no  ameliorating 
clauses — no  pruning  of  the  branches — will  satisfy,  or  ought  to  satisfy,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  people.  _ _ 

Here,  for  the  present,  w  e  must  pause, — ^but  with  the  full  intention  of  resuming 
the  subject’  in  our  next  number ;  for  it  is  one  not  only  of  deep  but  of  most 
urgent  and  immediate  interest.  We  shall  then  proceed  to  consider  the  present 
position  and  aspect  of  the  cause  of  Negro  Emancipation — as  advocated  by  the 
Abolitionists — as  now  supported  by  His  Majesty’s  government — and  as  opposed 
by  the  banded  and  bitter  foes  of  freedom.  And  who  are  these  its  inveterate  foes  i* 
They  are  the  West  India  party  in  Parliament,  (the  hast  remains  and  suitable  suc¬ 
cessors  of  those  who  for  twenty  years  prevented  the  abolition  of  the  execrable  Slave 
Trade,)  now  intimately  and  irrevocably  leagued  with  the  Anti-Reformers — 
the  Ultra-Tory  Opposition — the  selfish,  sordid,  boroughmongering  faction.  We 
entreat  the  people  of  England  to  mark  well  the  recent  compact  between  these 
cunning,  cruel,  and  corrupt  factions,  and  to  treat  them  according  to  their  deserts. 
liCt  it  never  again  be  forgotten  that  the  Noble  and  Right  Honourable  Ultras,  the 
Eldons,  Lynfiiursts,  and  Londonderrys — the  Peels,  the  Wetherells,  and  the 
Bankses,  and  their  worthy  compeers,  now  conspiring  to  rob  us  of  our  birthright,  and 
to  clench  for  ever  the  abhorred  fetters  of  a  corrupt  oligarchy  round  the  indignant 
neck  of  England--that  this  party  are  the  sworn  allies  of  the  Slave-holders,— of 
the  party  headed  in  the  House  by  Chandos  and  Seaford,  Keith  Douglas  and 
Baring  and  Burge,  and  the  other  pro-slavery  partisans, — who  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  defeat  the  noble  cause  of  Abolition,  and  to  retain  in  perpetuity,  (for 
that  is  the  fact,  whatever  they  may  profess^)  under  the  degrading  and  murderous 
yoke  of  West  India  bondage,  eight  hundred  thousand  of  our  innocent  fellow 
subjects.  Let  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  remember  this ;  and 
when  they  strictly  claim,  as  their  high  duty  calls  them,  the  solemn  pledges  of 
parliamentary  candidates  on  the  great  question  of  Reform,  in  order  to  ensure 
their  own  deliverance  from  base  political  bondage^  let  them  remember  the 
infinitely  more  intolerable  personal  bondage  of  the  negro  slave,  and  strike  a 
noble  blow  for  his^  deliverance  also;  Let  them,  in  the  name  of  God  and  hu¬ 
manity,  firmly  abjure  every  candidate  who  hesitates  to  pledge  himself  un¬ 
equivocally  to  vote  for  the  early  and  total  abolition  of  Slavery,  as  an  enemy  to 
the  rights  of  mankind,  and  a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  Englishmen. 
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This  is  founded  on  an  incident  mentioned  in  Norse  history.  Sigurd,  Earl  of  Orkney,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  landed  with  a  large  fleet  and  considerable  body  of  men  in 
Ireland,  to  assist  Sigbryg  with  the  silken  beard,  then  making  war  against  Brian,  King  of  Dublin 
From  his  mother  the  Earl  of  Orkney  had  obtained  a  magic  flag,  which  possessed  the  virtue  of 
ensuring  victory  to  the  party  who  raised  it,  but  death  to  the  unhappy  standard-bearer.  Of 
course  it  was  no  coveted  office,  that  of  standard-bearer.  On  one  occasion,  when  Sigurd  con¬ 
sulted  his  mother  on  the  issue  of  an  expedition  which  he  contemplated,  and  stated  the  disparity 
of  his  forces  compared  with  those  of  the  enemy,  the  Icelandic  historian  puts  this  answer  in  his 
mother’s  mouth,  and  gives  this  account  of  the  flag.  “  When  long  ago  I  fed  thee  on  my  lap,  I 
foresaw  that  thou  shouldst  not  live  for  ever,  nor  be  able  to  rule  thine  own  destiny.  I  judge  it 
better  that  a  man  should  die  with  honour,  and  be  holden  up  to  the  admiration  of  ixjsterity,  than 
live  ingloriously,  and  entail  disgrace  on  himself,  his  kindred,  and  his  country  !”  Having  said 
this,  she  gave  her  son  a  standard  of  curious  workmanship,  which  betokened  death  to  the  bearer, 
but  victory  to  the  possessor.  It  was  shaped  in  form  of  a  raven,  and  was  endued  with  w’oiidcr- 
ful  virtue,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  flying  when  the  wind  blew  on  the  enemy. 

O  Tryoyvasonar  Saca. 


The  eagle  hearts  of  all  the  North 
Have  left  their  stormy  strand ; 

The  Warriors  of  the  World  are  forth 
To  choose  another  land ! 

Again  their  long  keels  sheer  the  wave, 

Their  broad  sheets  court  the  breeze ; 

Again  the  reckless  and  the  brave 
Ride  lords  of  weltering  seas. 

Nor  swifter  from  the  well  bent  bow 
Can  feathered  shaft  be  sped, 

Than  o’er  the  ocean’s  flood  of  snow 
Their  snoring  galleys  tread. 

Then  lift  the  can  to  bearded  lip, 

And  smite  each  sounding  shield ; 

Wassaile!  to  every  dark-ribbed  ship — 

To  every  battle  field! 

So  proudly  the  Skallds  raise  their  voices  of  triura])h, 

As  the  Northmen  ride  over  the  broad-bosomed  billow. 

Aloft  Sigurdir’s  Battle  Flag 
Streams  onward  to  the  land. 

Well  may  the  taint  of  slaughter  lag 
On  yonder  glorious  strand. 

. —  The  waters  n£  the  mighty  deep. 

The  wild  birds  of  the  sky. 

Hear  it,  like  vengeance,  shoreward  sweep, 
Where  moody  men  must  die. 

The  waves  wax  grim  beneath  our  keel. 

The  clouds  above  us  lower. 

They  know  the  Battle  Sign,  and  feel 
All  its  resistless  power ! 

Who  now  uprears  Sigurdir’s  flag. 

Nor  shuns  an  early  tomb  ? 

Who  shoreward  through  the  swelling  surge 
Shall  bear  the  Scroll  of  Doom  ? 

So  shout  the  glad  Skallds  as  the  long  ships  are  nearing 
The  low-lying  shores  of  a  beautiful  land. 
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Silent  the  Self-Devoted  stood 
Beside  tlie  massive  tree ; 

His  ima«:e  mirrored  in  the  flood 
Was  terrible  to  see ! 

As  leanin|T  on  his  gleaming  axe, 

And  gazing  on  the  wave, 

His  fearless  soul  was  churning  up 
The  Death-Rune  of  the  brave. 

Upheaving  then  his  giant  form 
Upon  the  brown  bark’s  prow. 

And  tossing  hack  the  yellow  storm 
Of  hair  from  his  broad  brow ; 

The  lips  of  song  burst  open,  and 
The  words  of  fire  rushed  out. 

And  thundering  through  that  martial  crew  . 
Pealed  Haralld’s  battle  shout. 

It  is  Haralld  the  Dauntless  thatlifteth  his  great  voice. 
As  the  Northmen  roll  on  with  the  Doom-written  Banner. 

“  I  bear  Sigurdir’s  Battle  Flag, 

Through  sunshine  or  through  gloom. 

Through  swelling  surge  on  bloody  strand, 

I  plant  the  Scroll  of  Doom ! 

’  On  Scandia’s  lonest,  bleakest  waste. 

Beneath  a  starless  skv, 

The  Shadowy  Three  like  meteors  past, 

And  bade  young  Haralld  die. 

They  sang  the  war-deeds  of  his  sires. 

And  pointed  to  their  tomb, 

'I’hey  told  him  that  this  Qlory  Flag 
W  as  his  by  right  of  doom. 

Since  then  where  hath  young  Haralld  been. 

But  where  Jail’s  son  should  be  ? 

’Mid  war  and  waves — the  combat  keen 
lliat  raged  on  land  or  sea !” 
tSo  sings  the  fierce  Haralld,  the  Thireter  for  Glory, 

As  his  hand  bears  aloft  the  dark  Death-laden  Banner. 

“  Mine  own  death’s  in  this  clenched  hand ! 

I  know  the  noble  trust : 

These  limbs  must  rot  on  yonder  strand. 

These  lips  must  lick  its  dust. 

But  shall  this  dusky  Standard  quail 
In  the  red  slaughter  day  ; 

Or  shall  this  heart  its  purpose  fail. 

This  arm  forget  to  slay  ? 

I  trample  down  such  idle  doubt, 

Haralld’s  high  blood  hath  sprung 
From  sires  whose  hands  in  martial  bout, 

Have  ne’er  belied  their  tongue. 

Nor  keener  from  their  castled  rock. 

Rush  eagles  to  their  prey. 

Than  panting  for  the  battle  shock 
\  oung  Haralld  leads  the  way.  ” 

It  is  thus  that  tall  Haralld,  in  terrible  beauty. 

Pours  forth  his  big  soul  to  the  joyaunce  of  heroes. 
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“  The  ship-borne  warriors  of  tlie  Norlli, 

The  sons  of  Woden’s  race, 

To  Battle  as  to  Feast  go  forth, 

With  stem  and  changeless  face. 

And  I,  the  last  of  a  great  line — 

The  Self-Devoted — ^long 
To  lift  on  high  this  Runic  Sign 
Which  gives  my  name  to  Song. 

In  battle  field  young  Haralld  falls, 

Amid  a  slaughtered  foe. 

And  backward  never  bears  this  Flag, 

While  streams  to  ocean  flow. 

On,  on,  above  the  crowded  dead 
Tliis  Runic  scroll  shall  flare. 

And  round  it  shall  pale  lightnings  spread, 

From  swords  that  never  spare.” 

So  rush  the  hero- words  from  the  Death-Doomed  one, 
While  Skallds  harp  aloud  the  renown  of  his  fathers. 

“  On  sweeps  Sigurdir’s  Battle  Flag — 

The  scourge  of  foreign  shore. 

It  dashes  through  the  seething  foam — 

But  I  return  no  more  I 
Wedded  unto  a  fatal  bride — 

Boune  for  a  bloody  bed — 

And  battling  for  her  side  by  side. 

Young  Haralld’s  doom  is  sped! 

In  starkest  fight,  where  kemp  on  kemp 
Reel  headlong  to  the  grave, 

There  Haralld’s  axe  shall  ponderous  ring. 

There  Sigurd’s  Flag  shall  wave. 

Yes,  underneath  this  banner  tall. 

Beside  this  fateful  Scroll, 

Down  shall  the  towerlike  prison  fall, 

Of  Haralld’s  haughty  soul.” 

So  sings  the  Death-Seeker,  while  nearer  and  nearer, 

The  fleet  of  the  Northmen  bears  down  to  the  shore. 

‘‘  Green  lie  those  thickly  timbered  shores. 

Fair  sloping  to  the  sea ; 

They’re  cumbered  with  the  harvest  stores 
That  wave  but  for  the  free. 

Our  sickle  is  the  gleaming  sword 
-  -Our  gamer  the  broad  shield — 

Let  peasants  sow,  but  still  he’s  lord. 

Who’s  master  of  the  field. 

Let  them  come  on,  the  bastard-bom, 

Each  soil  stained  churle — alack  I 
What  gain  they  but  a  splitten  skull, 

A  sod  for  their  base  back  ? 

They  sow  for  us  these  goodly  lands — 

We  reap  them  in  our  might. 

Scorning  all  title  but  the  brands 
That  triumph  in  the  fight !” 

It  was  thus  the  Land-Winners  of  old  gained  their  gloiy  , 
And  grey  stones  voice  their  praise  in  the  bays  of  far  isles. 
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“  The  rivers  of  yon  island  low 
Glance  redly  in  the  sun  ; 

But  ruddier  still  they’re  doomed  to  glow, 

And  deeper  shall  they  run. 

The  torrent  of  proud  life  shall  swell 
Each  river  to  the  brim, 

And  in  that  spate  of  blood  how  well 
The  headless  corpse  shall  swim ! 

The  smoke  of  many  a  shepherd’s  eot, 

Curls  from  each  peopled  glen ; 

And  hark,  the  song  of  maidens  mild, 

The  shout  of  joyous  men  ! 

But  one  may  hew  the  oaken  tree. 

The  other  shape  the  shroud ; 

As  the  Landeyda,  o’er  the  sea. 

Sweeps  like  a  tempest  cloud !  ” 

So  shouteth  fierce  Haralld — so  echo  the  Northmen, 

As  shoreward  Uieir  ships  like  mad  steeds  are  careering. 

“  Sigurdir’s  Battle  Flag  is  spread 
Abroad  to  the  blue  sky. 

And  spectral  visions  of  the  dead. 

Are  trooping  grimly  by. 

The  Spirit-Heralds  rush  before 
Haralld’s  destroying  brand. 

They  hover  o’er  yon  fated  shore. 

And*  death-devoted  band . 

Marshal,  stout  Jarls,  your  battle  fast ! 

And  fire  each  beacon  height  I 
Our  galleys  anchor  in  the  Sound, 

Our  Banner  heaves  in  sight. 

And  through  the  surge  and  arrowy  shower 
That  rains  on  this  broad  shield, 

Haralld  uplifts  the  Sign  of  Power 
Which  rules  the  battle  field  1”  * 

So  cries  the  Death-Doom’d  on  the  red  strand  of  slaughter, 
While  the  helmets  of  heroes  like  anvils  are  ringing. 

On  rolled  the  Northmen’s  war,  above 
The  Raven  Standard  flew, 

Nor  tide  nor  tempest  ever  strove 
With  vengeance  half  so  true. 

’Tis  Haralld — ^’tis  the  Sire-Bereaved — 

Who  goads  Uie  dread  career. 

And  high,  amid  the  flashing  storm. 

The  Flag  of  Doom  doth  rear. 

“  On,  on,”  the  tall  Death-Seeker  cries, 

“  These  earth-worms  soil  our  heel, 

“  Their  spear-points  crash  like  crisping  ice 
“  On  ribs  of  stubborn  steel !” 

Hurra  \  hurra !  their  whirlwinds  sweep. 

And  Haralld’s  fate  is  sped — 

Bear  on  the  Flag — ^lie  goes  to  sleep 
With  tlie  life-scorning  dead. 

Thus  fell  the  young  Haralld  as  of  old  fell  his  sires. 

And  the  bright  hall  of  heroes  bade  hail  to  his  spirit. 
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BY  A  YANKEE  OXONIAN. 

No.  1. — State  of  Education;  and  the  Universities. 


. . .  No  levelled  malice 

Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold. 

But  dies  an  eagle  flight,  bold  and  forth  on. 

SUAKSPBARE  : — TlMOV  OP  ATHENS. 


The  first  circumstances  that  strike  a  foreigner  in  his  intercourse  with  the  hunihler 
orders  of  England,  are  the  apathetic  stupidity  and  want  of  intelligence  which 
appear  to  form  the  leading  features  of  their  national  character.  They  have 
none  of  that  prying,  and  often  insufferably  troublesome,  curiosity,  vvliich  so 
eminently  distinguishes  their  inquisitive  neighbours  of  the  North.  They  arc 
perfectly  contented  to  jog  along  in  the  course  to  which  nature  or  accident  may 
have  destined  them,  without  seeking  to  amend  their  lot  by  any  extraneous 
resources,  or  to  extend  their  information  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own 
peculiar  drudgery  or  profession.  No  indignities  rouse  them  to  resistance, 
except  those  which  either  trench  on  their  bodily  comforts,  their  prejudices,  or 
their  habits.  It  is  to  these  points,  accordingly,  that  you  must  principally 
direct  yourself,  if  you  wish  to  secure  their  active  co-operation  in  any  contest  or 
discussion,  whether  political  or  moral ; — it  is  not  their  reason  or  their  patriotism, 
but  their  grosser  propensities  that  you  must  endeavour  to  enlist  on  your  side. 
An  Irishman  may  be  gained  over  by  assailing  the  outworks  of  his  heart,  by 
stimulating  his  fancy,  and  applying  a  little  “  blarney’^  to  his  feelings ; — a  Scotch¬ 
man  may  be  captivated  by  making  a  sly  approach  to  his  head,  by  convincing 
his  judgment  and  silencing  the  scruples  of,  what  he  is  pleased  to  denominate, 
his  conscience;  but  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  his  stomach  and  coiporcal 
tendencies,  that  a  low  Englishman  is  to  be  thoroughly  and  unresistingly  mas¬ 
tered  ;  and  beef  and  ale  will  have  more  weight  with  him  than  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  other  mental  persuasives  that  were  ever  either  spoken  or  penned 
since  the  Conquest.  It  is  on  this  account  entirely  that  we  find  the  grey-headed 
agitator,  Cobbett,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  besetting  peculiarities 
and  infirmities  of  his  countrymen,  so  zealous  in  his  aspirations  after  their 
domestic  comforts  and  viands,  and,  whilst  he  tells  us  that  his  own  habits  are 
most  abstemious  and  self-denying,  that  we  see  him  invariably  recommending 
a  free  and  unstinted  indulgence  to  the  poor.  He  knows  well  that  maxims  of 
prudence  on  such  topics  are  likely  to  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  their  author 
represented  and  execrated  as  the  churlish  enemy  of  the  poor ;  and  that  the 
fight  of  faring  sumptuously  is_perhaps  the  sole  privilege  of  his  citizenship,  for 
which  a  genuine  John  Bull,  of  the  subordinate  ranks,  would  voluntarily  hazard 
his  existence. 

Nor  is  the  second  grade  of  the  middle  classes  far  elevated  above  the  “profa- 
nuin  vulgus”  in  respect  of  intelligence  and  acquirements.  Taken  as  a  body,  they 
po^ss  all  the  narrow-mindedness  and  intellectual  sluggishness  of  their  inferiors. 
It  is  as  individual  exeeptions  alone  that  they  vindicate  their  claims  to  a  higher 


*  Our  Yankee  presses  a  little  hard  upon  John  Bull,  but  it  is  John  s  pride  to  ask 
nothing,  save  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour.  The  defects  animaveited  upon  by  the 
Oxonian,  are  not,  as  he  admits,  fairly  attributable  to  the  Lnglish  people.  ^  1  hey  spring, 
in  common  with  a  host  of  evils,  from  that  unclean  fountain  of  oligarchical  influence, 
which  is,  we  fervently  trust,  about  to  be  sealed  up  for  ever. — Ed.  E.  M. 
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jK>silioii  in  the  rank  oi  mental  and  moral  agents.  This,  however,  we  impute 
not  so  much  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  their  disposition,  which  we  lirmly 
believe  contains  the  elements  of  much  shrewdness  and  enterprise,  as  to  extrinsic 
reasons  which  have  sadly  thwarted  its  native  impulses  and  genius,  and  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  expanding  itself  in  accordance  willi  the  liberal  measure  of  its 
capacity.  .  It  may  too  often  be  said  of  the  Englishman  of  this  class,  in  the 
language  of  the  world’s  great  Dramatist,  ‘‘  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties 
that  are  bred  in  a  book;  his  intellect  is  not  replenished ;  he  is  only  an  animal — 
only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts.”  The  moderate  landholder,  the  extensive 
I’armer,  the  opulent  tradesman  and  well-employed  mechanic,  are  respectively 
in  a  state  of  ignorance  of  every  thing  apart  from  their  peculiar  calling  and 
daily  avocations,  which  would  scarcely  be  credited  in  any  circle  beyond  the  limits 
of  St.  George’s  Channel  or  the  Tweed.  Their  manners  also  are  generally  as 
clownish  as  their  minds  are  uninfonned ;  they  delight  in  shewing  a  contempt 
for  all  those  little  courtesies  and  conventional  graces  that  throw  a  brightening 
charm  over  the  coarse  realities  of  life,  and  their  vices  of  outward  bearing, 
therefore,  become  more  repulsive  and  intolerable,  from  the  naked  defonnity 
in  which  they  are  revealed,  and  ostentatiously  forced  upon  a  stranger’s  notice. 
Even  their  feeling  of  independence,  which  they  are  so  fond  of  enlarging  upon, 
is  seldom  ascertained  to  proceed  from  the  causes  that  would  render  it  amiable 
or  praiseworthy :  it  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  mere  ebullition  of  disap- 
t>ointed  insolence  or  purse-pride.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  countiy  in  Europe  where  Aristocracy  carries  itself  more  high,  and  where 
its  claims  are  more  completely  and  unresistingly  acknowledged.  With  the 
exception  of  Uie  metropolis,  in  which  its  ill-directed  power  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  ball-room  and  the  club,  it  “rides  rough-shod,”  to  use  a  common  expression, 
over  all  the  remainder  of  the  land.  But  seldom,  indeed,  is  it  presumed  to 
question  its  infatuated  dicta^  or  to  attempt  any  opposition  to  the  full  current  of 
its  impertinencies.  It  draws  a  circle  round  itself  quite  as  impervious  to  the 
uninitiated,  as  was  the  magic  ring  of  the  old  enchanter  to  the  fiends  whom  he 
invoked.  It  flourishes  like  a  green  bay-tree  in  every  corner  which  can  boast  of 
such  rough-hewn  curiosities  as  a  squire  or  a  rector ;  and,  in  case  of  the  non¬ 
residence  of  these  worthies,  their  attorney  or  curate  reigns  supreme  in  their 
stead.  They  are  invested  with  despotic  power,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  those 
around  them,  in  every  matter  of  opinion,  be  it  practical  or  speculative,  and 
however  triflingly  their  Maker  may  have  enabled  tliem  to  appreciate  its  ten¬ 
dency  ;  and  they  are  encoumged,  from  acquiescence  and  prescription,  to  look 
down  wiUi  the  most  entertaining — entertaining  because  eminently  mock-heroic 
— magisterial  contempt  on  the  persons  and  attainments  of  all  save  a  certain  pri¬ 
vileged  few. 

If  any  insubordination,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  under  their  district  regime^ 
it  proceeds  too  often,  not  from  that  spirit  of  free- thought,  which  it  is  so  de¬ 
lightful  to  see  per\ading  the  entire  body  of  a  people,  but  from  some  monied 
churl,  whose  pride  is  still  more  ofl'ensive  than  that  of  the  individuals  whom  he 
envies,  and  seeks  to  discomfit ;  and  who  thinks  himself  entitled  to  disregard 
their  iissumed  consequence,  and  to  treat  them  with  studied  rudeness  and  insult, 
for  no  better  or  more  refined  reason  than  that  “  he  could  buy  them  all  out  if  he 
liked.”  ^ 

riie  main  cause  of  these  untoward  things,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  hint,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  English  system  of  education, 
and  to  the  niggard  hand  with  which  tlie  schoolmaster  luis  hitherto  been  encou¬ 
raged  and  enabled  to  exert  his  influence  over  the  nation.  Before  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  the  business  of  educating  the  people  was  conducted  by  the 
monks  in  their  numerous  monasteries  and  abbeys.  When  these  splendid  esta¬ 
blishments  were  suppressed,  the  grammar  schools  which  were  attached  to  them 
had  the  misfortune  to  share  the  same  fate,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
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remonstrances  of  Cranmer  and  other  influential  patrons  of  the  “new  learning,” 
as  the  Protestant  doctrines  were  then  usually  denominated.  Though  in  some 
cases  provision  was  made  for  the  better  instruction  of  the  commons,  the  care  of 
the  legislature  never  extended  itself,  as  in  Scotland,  over  the  nation  at  large. 
It  was  confined  to  a  few  favoured  and  far  distant  foundations,  where  the  charity 
of  individuals  had  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  state ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last  generation,  that  much  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  subject,  or  any  serious  attempt  made  to  bring  the  poor  within  its  influence. 
“  Only  fifty  years  ago,”  as  we  are  assured  by  Johnson,  the  biogi'apher  of  Dr.  Parr, 
“  not  many  of  the  peasants  of  England  were  taught  to  read,  and  few  to  write.” 
Even  now,  great  as  the  exertions  of  the  advocates  of  education  have  been,  it 
is  is  still  lamentably  inadequate  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  upon  its 
labours.*  Several  parishes  are  in  total  want  of  any  seminaries  where  it  may 
be  obtained;  and  the  introduction  of  them  into  othei’s  has  been  discountenanced 
by  certain  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  because  they  happened  to  originate  from 
the  odious  body  of  Dissenters,t  or  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  teachers  who 
refused  allegiance  to  the  Pope  of  Lambeth.  In  these  institutions, besides, nothing 
except  the  humblest  order  of  reading  and  writing  is  taught ;  and  their  utility 
is  therefore  restricted  to  the  exigencies  and  purposes  of  the  lower  ordei's. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  of  the  great  schools  and  universities  of 
England  are  so  exorbitant,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  father  of  a  family, 
if  he  be  a  man  of  modemte  fortune, — and  under  this  denomination  we  should 
class  all  with  an  income  below  X*1500  a-year, — to  aflbrd  to  more  than  one  of 
his  sons,  at  the  utmost,  the  education  which  a  gentleman  ought  to  possess.  In 
accomplishing  even  this,  he  will  have  to  trench  materially  on  his  domestic 
comforts ;  and  he  will  only  attempt  it,  therefore,  should  he  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  some  real  or  supposed  influence  in  one  or  other  of  the  learned 
professions.  The  rest  of  his  children  must  be  contented  with  a  very  inferior 
coui*se  of  instruction,  such  as  the  cheap,  and  most  frequently  worthless,  private 
seminaries  of  the  land  can  supply.  The  sons,  in  addition  to  all,  must  be 
hurried  away  into  a  profession  as  quickly  as  their  age  and  their  faculties  will 


*  At  the  recent  trials  in  Berks  under  the  Special  Commission,  of  the  138  crimi¬ 
nals  whose  names  appeared  on  the  calendar,  only  twenty-five  could  write,  and  only 
thirty-seven  could  read  ! 

t  “  It  is  well  known,”  says  the  author  of  an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitled  ‘  A  Letter 
to  a  Minister  of  State  respecting  Taxes  bn  Knowledge,’  lately  privately  printed  and 
unfortunately  not  for  sale,  “  that  the  establishment  of  Lancasterian  schools  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  rich,  and  especially  by  the  clergy  ;  and  that  wherever  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  wholly  to  suppress  them,  means  the  most  disgraceful  were  used  to  prevent 
their  increase  |  and  these,  it  is-lamentable  to  say,  were  but  too  often  successful.  1  he 
most  effectual  was  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  a  willingness  to  teach  the  people  by 
the  establishment  of  national  schools.  In  many  places,  where  a  Lancastenan  school 
was  set  up,  a  subscription  for  a  national  school  was  opened  ;  and  in  places  where  the 
subscription  was  unequal  to  support  two,  and  was  yet  divided  between  two,  the  Lan¬ 
casterian  school  was  generally  ruined,  and  no  school  remained.  In  other  places,  no 
sooner  was  a  subscription  opened  for  a  Lancasterian  school,  than  another  was  com¬ 
menced  for  a  national  school ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  money  sufficient  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  Lancasterian . school  was  not  collected,  and  no  school  any  so^rt  was  established, 
Lancasterian  schools  were,  however,  established  in  some  large  towns,  and^  in  the^ 
places,  to  prevent  the  dissenters  wholly  taking  the  teaching  of  the  people  into  their 
own  hands,  national  schools  were  established  ;  and  by  means  of  the  two,  aided  by 
the  Sunday  schools,  and  of  the  desire  for  information  they  excited,  knowledge  was 
imparted  to  a  great  number  of  persons ;  and  the  consequence,  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence,  the  excellent  and  inestimable  result  was,  that  numbers,  as  they  grew  up, 
became  examples  to  others,  and  gave  the  most  perfect  evidence  of  the  good  conse¬ 
quences  resulting  from  even  the  small  share  of  school  learning  they  had  received. 
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permit,  without  having  extended  their  knowledge,— if  what  they  ean  alone 
have  acquired  may  be  dignified  by  the  name,— beyond  the  mere  elementary 
ground-work  and  A  B  C  of  the  school.  Their  intellects,  of  course,  soon  become 
narrowed  to  the  mechanical  details  of  the  business  which  may  have  been  fixed 
upon  by  their  relatives  as  the  means  of  their  future  livelihood ;  all  their 
thoughts  and  wishes  are  enthralled  by  its  vulgar  usages  and  jargon  ;  and  in 
the  end,  they  glide  naturally  and  willingly  into  similar  limited  notions  and 
habits  w  ith  those  who  have  been  their  predecessors  in  the  same  money-getting 
career.  A  very  small  number  indeed,  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  earthy  souls 
whom  Shakspcarc  has  described,  as  “  hard-handed  men  which  never  laboured 
in  their  minds;”  and  thus,  though,  like  so  many  Midases,  every  thing  they 
touch  may  become  gold,  they  want  through  life  that  true  gentlemanly  culture, 
and  that  noble  devotion  to  the  furtherance  of  the  higher  destinies  and  interests 
of  their  species,  by  which  it  behoves  the  rank  their  industry  may  have  secured 
them,  to  be  distinguished  and  adorned.  It  is  to  this  description  of  men  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  we  anticipate  important  benefits  from  the  recently  established 
colleges  of  I^ondon,  which  will  bring  the  most  valuable  bmnehes  of  knowledge 
within  the  immediate  reach  of  individuals  whose  fortunes  and  opportunities  are 
not  ample  enough  to  warrant  a  more  expensive  and  extended  search,  and  who, 
precluded  from  such  conveniences,  would  have  been  deprived  of  every  chance 
of  developing  their  mental  powers  by  the  “  foreign  aid”  of  literary  attain¬ 
ment.  And  even  if  these  seminaries  should  not  succeed  in  furnishing  more 
than  a  tithe  of  their  eleres  with  much  scientific  wisdom  or  deep  erudition,  they 
will  at  least  implant  the  first  seeds  of  what  will  tend  to  elevate  the  after 
character,  and  give  the  middle  classes  a  tone  and  a  refinement  which  they 
have  never  hitherto  possessed. 

But  while  performing  excellent  service  to  social  improvement  in  this  way, 
they  will,  furthermore,  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  affording  a  ground 
of  emulation,  and,  by  consequence,  a  salutary  stimulus  to  the  two  “  time  ho¬ 
noured  ”  and  in  many  respects  invaluable  establishments  of  the  country — the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  do  not  mean  to  question  that 
whatever  is  really  sought  to  be  taught  in  these  venerable  institutions,  is  not 
communicated  to  the  pupil  with  conscientious  and  skilful  earnestness ;  nor  do 
we  purpose  to  contend,  as  some  might  perchance  attempt  to  represent,  that 
instruction  in  large  foundations,  such  as  those  of  which  we  speak,  can  be 
exactly  graduated  according  to  the  various  measures  of  capacity  that  may  be 
subjected  to  its  influence.  But  we  do  most  certainly  conceive  that  education 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  the  young  mind  for  the 
trving  scenes  of  actual  life,  and  to  the  peculiar  demands  upon  his  knowledge, 
wliich  his  probable  position  in  society  must  necessarily  require  from  the 
student.  This,  however,  we,  from  personal  observation,  most  confidently  assert, 
the  system  pursued  at  Oxford — we  do  not  speak  of  Cambridge,  because  we 
are  indifterently  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  place — does  under  its 
present  application  and  discipline  by  no  means  eflect.  What,  for  instance, 
would  we  think  of  the  agriculturist  who  should  persist,  at  the  present  day,  in 
inanairiwg  his  fields  according  to  the  exploded  husbandry  practised  in  remote 
antiquity— using  none  but  the  clumsy  implements  described  in  the  Georgies — 
and  rejecting  all  the  improvements  which  modern  discovery  has  introduced, 
with  petulant  and  arrogant  contempt.  And  yet  just  similar  is  the  scheme 
which  the  Oxford  teachers  pursue  in  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all 
worldly  cultivations — ^that  of  the  intellect  and  future  character  and  exertions 
of  Uiose  who  are  designed  most  probably  by  fortune  to  wield  the  destinies  of 
their  country.  Modem  science  and  philosophy  are  alike  banished  from  the 
^hools  of  this  great  seminary ,  and  no  description  of  mental  food  is  permitted 
to  her  nursling^,  save  the  dry  and  indigestible  bones  of  tlie  ancients.  The 
academic  dignitaries  seem  to  be  firm  believers  in  the  primitive  doctrine  of 
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Rosseau,— V etat  de  reflexion  est  un  kat  contre  nature,  et  quc  Vhomme  qui 
mediteest  un  animal  deprave,'^— for  Aristotle  is  foiulled,  while  Bacon  and  Locke 
are  neglected  ;  and.  the  most  puerile  phrases  of  Sophocles  are  treasured  up  with 
care,  while  the  memory  is  seldom  profaned  with  so  much  as  the  Gothic  name 
ofShakspeare.  The  student  accordingly  feels  disposed,  at  every  step  of  his 
progress,  to  re-echo  the  exclamation  which  escaped  from  Socrates  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  shops  of  toys — “  How  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
need!”  He  observes  with  surprise,  that  poetry  is  not  valued  in  the  seat  of 
learning  for  the  richness  and  felicity  of  its  language,  or  for  the  brilliant  tints 
of  fancy  which  it  sheds  over  its  creations,  but  that  it  is  virtually  rated  as  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  heavy  labours  of  the  annotator,  and  solely  esteemed  as  it  affords 
scope  for  the  dull  effusions  of  critical  dogmatism.  He  sees  his  fellow-scholars, 
therefore,  plodding  their  “  weary  way”  along,  like  so  many  blind  men  groping 
about  in  the  midst  of  sun-beams  and  flowers,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  love¬ 
liness  that  every  where  surrounds  them,  inviting  their  admiration,  and  giving 
an  almost  irresistible  key-note  to  their  sympathies.  He  perceives  that  instead 
of  reading  history,  to  mark  the  conduct  and  the  policy  of  the  illustrious  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  achievements  are  therein  rehearsed,  and  to  observe  the  singular 
progress  and  acceleration  of  refinement  and  the  arts ;  they  peruse  it  merely  that 
they  may  detect  curious  concords  and  peculiar  idioms,  and  to  load  their  jaded 
memories  with  barren  facts  and  dates:  and  he  observes,  to  his  utter  confusion, 
that  whilst  they  would  be  grievously  distressed  at  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  slightest  incident  in  the  chronicles  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  they  will  profess 
ignorance  of  the  most  notorious  events  in  recent  annals,  with  the  apathy  of  self- 
satisfied  and  supercilious  iudifference ;  and  that  when  the  constitution  and  policy 
of  their  own  country  happen  to  be  discussed  in  their  presence, 

-  “  the  very  hireling  mute 

Bears  not  a  face  blanker  of  all  emotion.” 

“  They  are  much  disturbed,”  says  an  early  English  author,  who  paints  w  ith 
lively,  yet  correct  severity,  “  to  see  a  fold  or  a  plait  amiss  in  an  old  Roman 
gown,  and  still  take  no  notice  that  their  own  are  thread-bare,  out  at  the  elbows, 
and  ragged ;  and  suffer  more  if  Priscian’s  head  be  broken  than  if  it  were  their 
own.  They  are  excellent  guides,  and  can  direct  you  to  every  alley  and  turning 
in  old  Rome;  yet  lose  their  way  at  home  in  their  own  parish.  They  are 
mighty  admirers  of  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  ancients ;  yet  had  they  lived 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Cmsar,  would  have  treated  them  with  as  much  super¬ 
cilious  pride  and  disrespect,  as  they  do  now  with  reverence.  They  are  great 
hunters  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  have  in  great  veneration  any  thing  that 
has  escaped  the  teeth  of  time  and  rats,  and  if  age  have  obliterated  the  cha¬ 
racters,  it  is  the  more  valuable  for  not  being  legible.  But  if  by  chance  they 
can  pick  out  one  word,  they  rate  it  higher  than  tlie  whole  author  in  print,  and 
would  give  more  for  one  proverb  of  Solomon’s  under  his  own  hand,  than  for  all 
his  wisdom.  These  superstitious  and  bigotted  idolaters  of  time  past,  are 
children  in  their  understanding  all  their  lives ;  for  they  hang  so  heavily  upon 
the  leading-strings  of  authority,  that  their  judgments,  like  the  limbs  of  some 
Indian  penitents,  become  altogether  cramped  and  motionless  for  want  of  use.” 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  for  an  instant  as  attempting,  in  any  re¬ 
spect,  to  depreciate  the  numerous  charms  and  substantial  merits  of  the  master¬ 
spirits  of  the  olden  time  ;  nor  as  little  do  we  intend  to  deny,  or  even  question, 
that  the  classics  form  an  admirable  foundation,  on  which  to  erect  a  perfect 
superstructure  of  knowledge.  But  we  mean  to  assert  broadly,  that  they  become 
positive  nuisance  when  cultivated,  as  in  Oxford,  after  a  certain  period  of  life, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else  bearing  a  later  chronology,  for  w^e  main¬ 
tain  that  a  man  may  be  as  well  skilled  in  school  metaphysics  and  distinctions, 
<ts  either  the  redoubted  “  Prince  of  Subtleties,”  or  the  “  Irrefragable  Doctor ; 
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he  may  be  most  cunning  in  the  virtues  and  management  of  spondees  and  dac- 
tyles,  and  “  perilous  shrewd  ”  in  the  wonder-working  properties  of  syllogisms, 
and  the  various  useful  applications  of  the  figure  of  Barbara,  and  in  all  the 
other  innumerable  fine  “cob-webs”  and  verbal  jugglings  of  logic;  and  yet 
scarce  be  able  to  write  home  a  sensible  letter  to  his  parents,  or  competent  to 
argue  a  common  question  with  the  first  bumpkin  he  may  chance  to  meet.  And 
the  reason  of  this  imbecility  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  studies  which  the 
misguided  disciple  has  been  accustomed  to  pursue,  may  have  exercised  the 
memory,  but  they  can  scarcely  have  improved  the  understanding.  He  has  never 
been  used  to  combine  and  collate  the  results  of  his  knowledge,  or  to  search  within 
himself  for  a  fresh  and  original  succession  of  ideas ;  and  the  genius,  as  might 
be  imagined,  is  meantime  allowed  to  remain  wholly  donnant,  or  is  overlaid  by 
the  cumbrous  and  mystifying  jargon  of  annotators  and  critics.  Sir  William 
Temple  very  happily  compares  this  mischievous  process  to  the  conduct  of  him, 
who,  wishing  to  excite  a  sparkling  fire,  heaps  on  too  many  worthless  sticks,  and 
thus  foolishly  “suppresses,  and  sometimes  quite  extinguishes  a  little  spark, 
that  would  otherwise  have  grown  up  to  a  noble  flame.” 

The  beau  ideal  of  education,  according  to  ftur  humble  conception,  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  reasoning  powers  by  precept  and  employment ;  to  exercise  the  differ¬ 
ent  faculties  and  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind ;  and  to  store  it  peculiarly 
with  that  sort  of  instruction  in  fact  and  in  theory,  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
available  in  social  business  and  intercourse.  And  whilst  we  would  not  be 
apprehended  to  insinuate  that  these  results  cannot  be  produced,  to  a  certain 
limited  extent,  merely  by  the  study  of  the  classic  authoi*s  of  antiquity, — pro¬ 
vided  that  study  be  properly  and  metaphysically  conducted, — which,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  not  at  present  the  case  in  Oxford, — we  will  confidently  affirm,  knowing 
abundantly  that  the  position,  strange  as  the  fact  may  seem  to  the  world,  will  be 
pretty  generally  disputed  by  college  tutors,  and  other  such  like  intellectually- 
foundered  hacks,  who  are  employed  in  the  great  rotten  borough  of  learning  to 
carry  the  young  mind  into  the  high-way  of  knowledge, — we  affirm,  we  repeat, 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  literature  of  recent  days,  that  we  must  look  for  really  useful 
and  practical  information ;  and  half  the  precious  years  which  are  consumed 
in  drawling  listlessly  over  the  pages  of  the  canonized  elders  of  Oxford  lecture- 
rooms,  or  in  committing  to  memory  the  crabbed  terms  of  a  worthless  logic,  and 
grammatical  dicta,  only  learned  to  be  forgotten,  would  be  sufficient  to  initiate 
the  student,  at  the  least,  in  all  the  most  useful  branches  of  science,  and  to  im¬ 
bue  his  mind  w  ith  the  rich  and  varied  literature  of  his  native  land — 

“  Which  no  bold  tales  of  Gods  or  monsters  swell, 

But  human  passions  such  as  with  us  dwell.” 

Waller. 

Nortbeote  relates,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  the  celebrated  Pro¬ 
fessor  Porson  once  lamented,  in  his  presence,  that  so  eonsiderable  a  period  of  his 
youthful  time  had  been  spent  in  acquiring  the  Greek  tongue.  “  If  I  had  a 
son  to  educate,”  he  added,  in  his  wonted  sarcastic  manner,  “  I  would  make 
him  study  his  native  language,  and  I  would  give  him,  as  his  task  every  morning, 
a  sufficient  jK)rtion  of  the  pages  of  Gibbon  for  him  to  translate  into  English.” 
1  n  his  general  principle,  the  Professor  here  approaches  infinitely  nearer  to  the 
truth,  than  it  is  often  the  good  fortune  of  “  his  order”  to  attain  ;  for  it  is  from 
our  home-bred  sj^culations  in  letters  and  philosophy  alone,  that  the  genuine 
essentials  of  British  education  can  be  derived  and  turned  to  account.  It  is 
these  that  lend  the  permanent  colouring  and  impress  to  the  actual  conduct  of  our 
lives.  The  classics,  at  the  best,  are  but  valuable  auxiliaries.  The  former  con¬ 
stitute,  as  it  were,  the  true  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  knowledge ;  the  latter  may 
not  inaptly  be  represented  by  the  flutings,  the  friezes,  and  the  purely  orna¬ 
mental  decorations.  And  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  contend,  that  the  acquire- 
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inents  on  which  we  lay  so  much  stress,  can  be  easily  made  at  some  after  period 
io  the  course  of  the  students  proj^ess  to  age  and  honours.  If  circumstances 
should  so  far  favour  him,  he  assuredly  owes  no  gratitude  to  Alma  Mater  for  his 
most  valuable  accomplishments  5  but,  unfortunately,  ninety- nine  persons  out  of 
every  hundred,  when  they  have  fairly  entered  into  the  business  of  life,  have 
their  attention  sufficiently  engrossed  with  the  details  peculiar  to  tlieir  i)rofes- 
sion ;  and  those  to  whom  fortune  may  have  been  more  propitious,  are  little  apt 
to  encroach  upon  their  leisure,  or  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  their  indolence,  in  order 
to  labour  after  attainments  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  hear 
treated  with  disrespect  by  their  early  instructors. 

“  The  dedication  of  colleges  and  societies,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “  solely  to  tlie 
use  of  professory  learning,  has  not  only  been  an  enemy  to  the  giowth  of  sciences, 
but  has  contributed  likewise  to  the  prejudice  of  kingdoms  and  states.  Hence 
it  is  that  princes,  when  they  would  make  choice  of  miiiistei*s  fit  for  the  affairs 
of  state,  find  about  them  a  marvellous  solitude  of  such  men ;  for  this  reason, 
because  there  is  no  collegiate  education  designed  to  this  end,  where  such  as  are 
framed  and  fitted  by  nature  for  that  office  may,  besides  other  arts,  study  chiefly 
historj',  modem  languages,  books  and  treatises  of  policy ;  that  so  they  may 
thence  come  more  able  and  better  furnished  to  the  offices  of  state.” 

•  “  In  vain,”  observes  an  able  and  judicious  writer,  “  will  a  youth  peiplexed 
with  difficulties  in  the  world,  invoke  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Borne,  if  he  be 
ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  modes  of  thinking  which  prevail, 
and  the  nice  shades  and  distinctions  that  exist  between  right  and  wrong.  He 
should  understand  well  the  constitution,  laws,  and  genius,  civil  and  military,  of 
his  native  country,  and  he  should  not  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  civil 
polity  of  surrounding  nations.  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  considered  as 
models  of  taste  and  fine  writing,  are  useful  to  fonn  the  style  and  sharpen  the 
wit  of  men.  But  a  Coryphoeus  in  ancient  learning  is  but  a  mere  pedant,  if  he 
be  ignorant. of  the  nature,  beauties,  and  power  of  his  mother- tongue.  His 
learning,  which  would  otherwise  be  an  useful  ornament  to  his  more  practical 
knowledge,  cannot  but  impede  his  progress  in  the  world.  An  Englishman  des¬ 
tined  to  reside  in  his  native  country,  is  to  think,  write,  and  speak -in  English, 
not  in  Latin  or  Greek ;  and  the  greatest  cause  that  has  hitherto  obstructed  the 
refinement  of  English  literature,  is  the  total  neglect  of  our  own  language  during 
our  education.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  authors  of  antiquity  should  have 
taught  us  better.” 

The  writer  here  refers  to  the  authoritative  example  of  the  Romans.  That 
wnsiderate  people,  according  to  the  concurring  testimonies  of  Cicero  and  Quin¬ 
tilian,  made  the  Latin  tongue,  and  their  ow  n  home-bred  knowledge,  the  first  and 
the  principal  objects  of  study ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  these  acquirements 
had  been  fairly  mastered,  that  the  attention  was  solicited  to  the  foreign  language 
of  Greece.  The  origin  of  a  contrary  practice  in  England,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which-accompanied  the  revival  of  letters.  At  that 
memorable  aera,  the  present  languages  of  Europe  could  scarcely  be  said  to  pos- 
sess  an  existence;  and  the  unprepared  minds  of  men,  altogether  blinded  it  may 
he  with  the  excess  of  light  poured  upon  them  from  the  classics,  long  groped 
a^ut  amid  the  “blear  illusions”  of  school  dialectics,  and  the  mystic  and  inis- 
tifying  subtleties  of  theology,  for  the  means  of  improving  the  intellectual 
powers.  Their  best  compositions  were  only  bald  imitations  of  the  favorite 
authors  whom  they  had  recovered,  and  they  timidly  and  servilely  adopted  the 
^ect  of  these  writers,  instead  of  attempting  to  refine  and  enrich  their  own. 

he  Latin  tongue,  accordingly,  became  the  consecrated  vehicle  as  well  ol  reli- 
pous  instruction  as  of  science  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  cu.stoin  continued  what 
»>arbarism  had  commenced.  It  was  whilst  modem  literature  was  yet  in  this 
P^velhng  condition  that  the  English  universities  were  founded ;  and,  jis  tlic 
^  engrossed  at  that  period  the  whole  body  ol  learning,  foi  their  con\t 
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nicncc,  ami  in  conlbrinity  with  their  professional  views,  that  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  llicii  introduced  which  even  the  innovating  hand  of  time  has  scarcely 
yet  modified  or  improved,  and  which  still  remains  “  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the 
blaze  of  noon.” — 

In  point  of  fact  indeed,  it  has  now  in  many  important  respects  deteriorated 
from  what  it  originally  was.-  At  a  former  period  the  students,  instead  of  being 
kept,  as  is  customary  in  our  times,  at  the  great  schools  of  Eton  and  Winchester, 
until  the  age  of  manhood  has  aiTived,  were  removed  to  the  University  when  not 
older  than  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  some  even  earlier,*  and  there  they  remained 
seven  instead  of  the  four  years  which  are  at  present  the  utmost  duration  of  a 
residence  in  college.  I  f  the  first  portion  of  this  time,  therefore,  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  classics,  and  perhaps  at  the  tender  age  to  which 
the  pupils  had  attained  it  could  not  have  been  much  better  employed,  there  still 
remained  three  yeai*s  in  which  a  more  general  course  of  study  might  be  prose¬ 
cuted  with  advantage;  and  to  facilitate  an  object  so  desirable,  the  treasures  of 
the  Bodleian  library  were  then  thrown  open  to  the  student.  The  modern  prac¬ 
tice  of  abridging  the  residence,  has,  besides  introducing  other  evils,  rendered 
this  splendid  repository  of  learning  perfectly  valueless  to  tlie  junior  members  of 
the  University,  as  the  old  rule  of  denying  admission  to  under-graduates  is  still 
rigidly  enforced,  and  few"  of  coui’se  find  it  convenient  to  remain  in  Oxford  after 
having  acquired  the  “  open  sesame”  which  the  taking  of  a  bachelor’s  degree 
confers.  And,  truly,  when  a  man  has  reached  the  ripe  age  of  three  or  four  and 
twenty,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  usual  period  of  life  of  those  who  now-a-days 
Uike  the  first  degree  at  the  universities,  it  is  high  time,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  he  should  be  looking  about  him  for  some  more  profitable  employment,  than 
unravelling  the  worthless  mysteries  of  Greek  choruses  or  metres ;  and  that  he 
should  be  sharpening  his  reasoning  powers,  and  increasing  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  and  of  human  relations,  by  the  help  of  some  more  competent  and  en¬ 
ticing  manual  of  instruction  than  Aldrich’s  Compendium  of  Logic. 
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1  HEAR  a  little  bird  sing  ladye. 

Of  all  its  tribe  the  king, 

'riiere’s  not  a  bird  in  the  gay  green  wood 
So  sweet  a  song  can  sing — 

And  every  note  of  its  delicate  throat, 

I  know — and  it  dotli  say, 

“  ’Tis  the  evening  hour,  fair  maid,  to  the  bow  cr, 
Away  with  thy  love — away.’' 

I  hear  a  little  bird  sing  ladye, 

A  fluttering,  fleeting  thing — 

There’s  not  a  bird  in  the  gay  green  wood 
So  ready  away  to  wing — 

But  ere  it  plies  its  course  through  the  skies. 

It  pipes  this  parting  lay — 

“  Tis  now  the  liour,  fair  maid,  for  the  bower. 
And  Love  may  no  longer  stay  \  ” 


*  Caidinal  Wolsey  must  have  been  admitted  when  only  eleven,  since  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  fifteen. 
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SCENES  IN  POLAND.— No.  2. 
(1816.) 

Varsovie — Dobravice — Sr.  Petersbu  rg  ii. 


—  Once  more  then  I  am  in  Poland,  the  same  Poland  of  whose  fate  1 
was  the  bearer  twenty-four  years  ago, — that  noble  republic,  first  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  then  devoured  by  the  monster  Legitimacy.  The  unprincipled 
Prussian  and  the  perfidious  Austrian  have  however  surrendered  part 
of  their  ill-gotten  spoil,  and  the  Russian  now  holds  almost  the  whole 
in  his  deadly  grasp.  Aye,  and  deadly  is  the  grasp  indeed  1  Blood  and 
desolation  every  wh^re  1 

“  Opoczno^*  says,  the  black  table;  remember  it  well;  saw  it  burning 
with  its  magazines,  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  flames.  The  town  walls 
still  lie  shattered  in  the  moat,  and  instead  of  the  flanked  tower  they 
have  substituted  a  gate,  surmounted  by  the  double  eagle,  to  spare 
themselves  the  trouble  of '  storming  it  a  second  time. 

“  Geich  Excellency !  no  horses  ;  have  all  been  taken  by  his  Imperial 
Highness  the  Cesarowitsch  and  suite,  going  to  Warsaw ;  the  town  is 
to  be  illuminated  by  orders  of  government  this  night  in  honour  of  the 
new  viceroy.” 

The  postmaster,  a  Russian,  while  making  his  report,  watches  and 
watches,  his  back  curving  at  the  same  time  to  a  couple  of  blows,  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  provided  he  can  catch  from 
my  countenance  what  is  passing  within  me.  No,  I  am  not  in  a  beating 
humour.  A  bitter  laugh  was  going  to  burst  from  my  lips,  but  I  am  in 
Poland,  and  the  man  is  a  spy  ex  officio. 

In  half  an  hour  the  horses  must  be  ready,  or” - 

The  man  creeps  away,  and  I  descend  from  the  carriage  to  enter  his 
hotel.  The  bar-room  smoked — black  and  bleak  ;  in  one  corner  a  huge 
timepiece,  in  the  other  an  ugly  statue  of  a  mitred  saint,  once  red  and 
blue ;  the  tables  and  benches  saturated  with  gorzalka^  and  the  w^alls 
covered  with  one  sable  sheet,  a  living  mass  of  flies — buzzing,  buzzing. 
Ho !  it  is  impossible  to  ^ter  here  ! 

‘‘  A  cup  of  Polish  coffee  and  some  eggs  into  the  carriage ;  I  shall 
take  a  ramble  through  the  town.” 

Opocznoj  illuminated !  ^Vhat  a  cruel  satire !  One  house  rebuilt 
since  the  twenty-six  years  that  have  succeeded  its  conflagration ;  ano¬ 
ther  still  foil  of  balls  and  bullets  ;  a  third  in  ruins,  and  so  all  over  the 
town.  And  these  wretched  abodes  illuminated !  Yes,  to  have  the 
tidlhgs  transmitted  to  the  arch-hypocrite  at  St.  Petersburgh,  that  all 
Poland  was  in  ecstasy  at  his  gracious  clemency  in  appointing  an  im¬ 
perial  hete  to  be  its  viceroy. 

The  market-place  is  rather  crowded — must  see  by  what.  A  drove  of 
cattle,  destined  to  Silesia,  Germany,  and  so  forth,  on  the  one  side  ;  on  the 
other  a  detachment  of  recruits,  five  hundred  at  least,  enclosed  in  a 
hollow  square  of  Russian  infantry.  They  are  shivering  wdth  cold,  fin 
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tliey  stand  naked  as  they  entered  the  world,  the  surgeons  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  inspecting  them  to  see  whether  they  are  worthy  of  being  shot. 
A  couple  of  gigantic  corporals  follow  these  examinators,  dealing  a 
sound  lash  to  each  of  the  approved,  just  to  try  the  strength  of  his 
nerves.  Alas  !  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ! 

I  stroll  back  to  my  carriage.  The  eggs  and  coffee  are  ready,  the 
horses  coming.  Well,  let’s  be  off. 

Still  forty-eight  miles  to  P - y  Castle !  Drive  on,  Kotschi,  for 

I  am  tired,  heartily  tired.  I  am  not  forty-eight  hours  within  the  do¬ 
minions  of  his  Muscovite  and  Polish  Majesty, — my  master  forsooth,— 
and  1  am  sick  of  this  progressive  horrible  misery  and  oppression. 

Yes !  thus,  exactly  thus,  a  country  must  look,  ground  down  by  bru¬ 
tish  violence  !  Burned  towns,  teeming  with  soldiers ;  miserable  villages 
of  scattered  red  mud  cabins,  with  no  chimney,  no  window,  but  holes  in  the 
walls  and  roofs,  through  which  the  smoke  seeks  its  outlet ;  the  room  the 
common  property  of  cows,  calves,  dogs,  and  the  horse,  if  the  wretched 
man  l)e  so  happy  as  to  own  one.  Before  these  sinks  of  dirt  and 
wretchedness  a  dunghill,  on  which  the  children  roll,  joined  on  a  Sunday 
by  their  mother,  who,  as  a  pastime,  is  employed  on  a  pedicularian  search; 
the  husband  dead  drunk,  smothers  his  misery  in  gorzalka^  obtained 
from  the  Jew  at  two  hundred  per  cent,  interest,  payable  with  the  next 
crop. 

Land  of  wretchedness  !  where  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  the  knout 
and  the  cane,  must  I  find  thee  thus  again  ?  And  no  help  !  Clutched 
by  the  tyrant  and  his  myrmidons,  like  Laocoon  and  his  hapless  sons  in 
the  folds  of  the  serpent, — is  there  no  hope  ? — no  redemption  ?  None  ! 
Corruption  and  baseness  within,  violence  within  and  without :  if  this 
iron  bondage  hold  out  twenty  years  longer,  generous  Poland  will  not  be 
worth  the  saving.  But  enough,  even  thoughts  are  dangerous  here. 

Ah  look !  What  is  in  yonder  field  ?  A  herd  of  cattle  with  a  dozen 
of  people,  girls,  boys,  and  peasants ;  two  of  them  carry  large  screens, 
on  each  of  them  a  cow  painted.  They  are  advancing  slowly  step  by 
step ;  now  they  are  halting  just  over  against  us,  again  they  move  on¬ 
ward.  Softly  postillion,  it  is  a  partridge  trapping,*  gently,  or  you  will 
startle  the  flock,  and  your  ears  will  be  saluted  by  a  whole  legion  of 
mcrarnensky  Nie7n€zi,f 


*  1  his  partridge  trapping  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Poland.  The  scene  of 
the  sport  is  a  large  stubble  field,  where  the  cattle  are  grazing.  At  a  distance  of  about 
four  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  flock  has  been  discovered,  the  net  is  fixed 
in  the  following  manner :  two  streaks  of  net- work,  each  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  about  half  a  yard  wide,  and  ending  in  a  sack  of  from  five  to  ten  feet 
in  length,  are  spread  in  the  form  of  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Into  this  angle,  tlie 
latera  of  which,  as  mentioned,  are  formed  by  the  net,  it  becomes  necessary  to  coax  the 
birds.  This  is  effected  by  one  or  two  screens,  on  which  a  cow  is  painted.  *l’he  par¬ 
tridges,  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  cattle,  are  seen  tripping  before  the  painting.  Some¬ 
times  tuey  take  it  into  their  head  to  nestle  down ;  the  screen  bearer  has  then  patiently 
to  wait  till  they  start  again,  and  arrive  finally  at  their  prison. 

f  Sacrametisky  A  cursed  Germans.  Niemc  signifies  foreigner,  but  more  par¬ 

ticularly  German.  The  Pole  has  some  reason  to  hate  the  Germans,  and  especially 
their  crowned  heads. 
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Grabovice  with  its  huts  straggling  away  towards  the  pond,  whore  I 
took  farewell  of  my  noble  Z — — y.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  gone.  Burnt 
down  also  by  these  wholesale  incendiaries.  How  strange  this  village 
looks ! — These  irregular  masses  of  brick,  running  out  into  grotesque 
miniature  rocks  of  all  forms.  The  fire  burnt  the  mud  walls  into  solid 
heaps,  over  which  the  peasants  have  just  thrown  their  straw  roofs. 

Drive  on  to  the  ranger’s  house.” — Ah,  old  Mieceslaw  still  alive. 
How  he  looks,  how  he  stares.  Pane  Bozi  Milostivu"^ 

“  Well  Mieceslaw,  I  am  thy  guest  to-night.  Send  immediately  to 

P - y  castle  for  horses,  let  me  have  a  bed  for  a  couple  hours,  and 

something  to  eat.” 

I  went  into  the  wellknown  Ki^alosti  room.  Haw  was  just  laying 
hands  on  me  to  undress  me,  when  a  phaeton  whirled  up  with  four  swift 
Turks.  An  Apollo-like  youth  seated  in  it — it  is  Auguste.  He  enters 
the  gate,  leaps  down,  and  rushes  up  stairs.  He  is  speaking  to  Mieceslaw. 
Open  flies  the  door,  and  the  next  moment  he  is  clasped  in  my  arms. 
Yes,  it  is  Auguste,  noble  O — y  as  he  lived  and  moved.  It  is  he  whom 
I  caught  up  from  his  mother’s  cold  bosom — for  whom  I  was  disgraced, 
exiled. 

My  dear  beloved  uncle — preserver !  Oh !  we  have  waited  so  long  ; 
hut,  uncle,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  They  are  already  gone.” 

«  Where  ?” 

‘‘  To  Warsaw.  The  Countess  conjures  you  to  follow  immediately. 
We  have  been  invited — nay,  commanded  to  appear  at  the  levee.” 

“  Commanded.” — The  word  stuck  in  my  throat.  “  Yes,  commanded 
by  his  I. — H.” — ‘‘  Then  my  unhappy  stars  are  again  in  the  ascendant. 
Something  must  be  wrong.  My  appetite  is  keen ;  the  pheasant 
excellent ;  the  tokay  superb,  but  the  news  might  stay  a  Calmuck’s 
stomach.” 

“  Come,  Auguste,  let  us  start.” 

The  four  Turks  gallop  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Fifty 
miles  to  Warsaw  ;  we  may  be  there  in  three  hours. — 

Z - y  then  has  rendered  himself  a  little  obnoxious  before  his  exit 

from  this  world.  I  expected  that  the  tenacious  Russian  would  remember 
the  dangerous  advice  given  to  Poniatovsky  f  seven  years  ago.  Poor 
fellow  I  had  he  followed  it  and  stayed  at  home,  and  raised  the  banner 
of  independence  with  his  gallant  little  army,.  Poland  would  now  be  free! 
And  you  think  the  Cemrowitsch  make  you  pay  for  the  bitter 

truths  told  to  him  by  Z - y  on  his  late  rambles  through  Poland, 

when  you  again  fell  into  the  snare.  I  am  come  fifteen  hundred  miles 
to  a  wedding,  and  now  I  have  to  pay  my  court  to  a-—  But  look ;  we 


*  Pane  Bozi  Milostivif  gracious  Lord  I 

t  Poniat(w$ky.  A  historical  fact.  At  a  time  when  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warpw 
could  not,  strictly  speaking,  have  been  farther  fettered  by  Napoleon,  if  this  prince 
had  raised  the  Polish  banner,  and  rallied  the  nation  around  it,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  result.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  at  war  already  with  France, 
would,  however  unwilling,  have  been  obliged  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Poland. 
The  march  of  Poniatovsky,  in  1813,  to  join  Bonaparte,  was  deprecated  by  every  pa- 
notic  Pole. 
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are  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula ;  there,  behind  tliis  jung^le  of  oaks  and 
firs,  Warsaw  should  stretch  out  its  limbs.  And  so  it  does;  the  St. 
Sigismund  cupola — one,  two  churches ;  the  whole  is  coming"  now. 

This  cursed  C - sch  has  made  me  forget  time  and  distance  ;  but  a 

lovely  sight  it  is,  with  its  country  houses  and  villas  buried  in  clusters 
of  oaks  and  limes,  and  its  massive  palaces  arising  so  peacefully  at  the 
side  of  the  modest  citizen  dwelling.  God  grant  that  its  inhabitants 
may  understand  their  interests  better  for  the  future.  Sad  have  ])een 
the  workings  of  our  oligarchy.  There  then  is  C - y’s  summer  pa¬ 

lace,  just  over  against  the  Belvidere — a  dangerous  neighbour.  They 
perceive  us — they  are  coming  down  stairs.  Here  we  are. 

‘‘  Brother !” 

“  Sister !  ” 

“  God  bless  you,  cousin,  and  you,  sweet  Stephanie,  and  Adrienne, 
and  you  C — y,  and  Theodosi  and  Adele  !  ” 

Yes,  that’s  Poland  again.  Its  brightest  feature,  its  women,  are  still 
the  same.  Not  every  hope  has  yet  fled.  No,  I  would  not  give  my 
poor  Poland  with  its  countless  sorrows,  for  all  the  world. 

“  God  bless  you  again  and  again !  ” 

This  evening  then  at  least  will  be  a  happy  one — and  it  is.  And  we 
forget  review,  levee,  and  all  the  autocrats  of  the  earth  in  the  joys  of 
these  sweet  hours.  They,  however,  do  not  appear  willing  to  forget 
us ;  morning  scarcely  blushes  over  from  Pulawy,  and  the  rolling  of 
drums,  and  the  clamour  of  the  trumpet,  make  the  welkin  ring — a 
soul-stirring  appeal !  Regiment  upon  regiment  1 — A  fine  sight  these 
living  columns,  moving  so  majestically  down  the  broad  avenues ! 

I  can  distinctly  mark  the  graceful  Pole  from  the  clumsy  Russian. 
Two  regiments  of  lancers,  two  of  Russian  cuirassiers,  three  of  infantry, 
and  one  of  grenadiers,  with  a  park  of  flying  artillery  !  The  troops  arc 
ranging  themselves  on  the  wide  defile  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
palace ! — the  manoeuvres  begin  ! — every  fifteen  minutes  the  platoon 
fire  is  rolling  like  an  electric  chain  round  the  eminence,  followed  by 
a  general  discharge,  to  \rhich  the  brigade  of  artillery  joins  its  earth¬ 
quivering  chorus !  The  city  seems  to  have  poured  out  its  whole  popu¬ 
lation  ! — long  files  of  citizens,  with  their  women  and  children,  priests, 
girls,  Jews,  peasants,  an  interminable  series  of  human  beings ;  carriages 
and  four,  and  six,  and  two  ;  again,  an  unpretending  hackney-coach,  in¬ 
termingled  with  detachments  of  guard-lancers  and  guard-cossacks ; 
single  horsemen  galloping  to  and  fro,  as  though  Warsaw  were  in  an 
state  of  actual  siege ! 

‘‘  But,  children,  we  too  must  start.” — And  on  we  go  through  fifteen 
detachments  and  whole  battalions  of  infantry  and  grenadiers.  All  the 
avenues  bristle  with  bayonets  to  the  very  staircase  and  audience-saloon. 
There  the  scene  changes.  Starred  breasts  and  crossed  breasts,  powdered 
heads  and  round  heads,  chamberlains  with  their  golden  keys,  ladies 
with  the  order  of  the  empress  on  the  left  breast !  A  dazzling  sight, 
indeed  1  “  W  elcome,  Lumomiersky,  Cosinsky ;  and  worthy  Niemeze- 

wicz  also  here !  Poor  fellow,  he  presses  my  hands  with  a  significant 
glance  at  the  private  entrance  door,  through  which  the  sounds  of  violent 
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footsteps,  and  of  still  more  violent  vociferation  are  breaking  in  brisk 
anil  tumultuous  succession. 

“  Sacre  bleu  /” — The  folding  doors  fly  open,  and  in  rushes  a  whole 
bevy  of  Russians  I 

‘‘  Diable  !  si  je  ne  vous  traite  pas  comme  les  Fmn^aisy*  roars  he  at 
their  head. 

No,  he  cannot  be  mistaken. 

‘‘  Ah  malheur  !  et  cest  votre  regiment^  qui  a  commend  le  desordrcr 

The  personage,  thus  admonished,  is  Prince  C - y. 

Mais  votre  Altesse  Imperiale^  de  grace — ” 

His  Imperial  Highness  replies  with  a  grin,  and,  without  deigning  to 
cast  a  single  glance  at  the  speaker  or  the  assembly,  he  suddenly  bolts 
up,  and  we  have  the  honour  of  beholding  a  medley  of  orang-outang  and 
Calmuck ;  a  thing,  misnamed  a  nose,  lies  like  a  dwarfish  flat-pressed  fig 
between  two  hideous  cheekbones,  with  the  holes  turned  up  to  a  couple 
of  eyes  neither  green,  black,  blue,  red  nor  yellow ;  a  complexion  like 
that  of  an  over-boiled  lobster.  To  make  up  for  his  ugliness,  he  is  be¬ 
decked  by,  at  least,  ten  grand  ribbons,  green,  blue,  white,  red,  and 
twice  as  many  stars  and  crosses.  On  every  button  a  couple  of  the  last 
are  dangling ;  but  his  Imperial  Highness  has  thought  it  superfluous  to 
change  his  dirty  and  spurred  boots  into  something  more  courtly. . .  Now 
he  is  stamping  with  the  foot  again,  he  turns  round,  and,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  hurries  up  to  Lubonissky, 
seizing  him  by  the  button  of  his  coat. 

^  Ah  Lubonissky!  ParbleUy  Us  me  tueront  ces  gens  la!'  And 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair  he  sits  a  moment,  and  then  runs  towards 
me,  seizing  me  likewise  by  the  coat-button. 

‘‘  Your  name  ?” 

‘‘  Count  P - y.” 

Nothing  more  ?” 

“  Nothing  for  the  present.” 

Served  ?” 

“  Yes,  under  her  Majesty,  the  late  Empress.” 

Lieutenant —  ?” 

“  Colonel.”  His  Imperial  Highness  stares,  and  then — 

“  Ah  Madame  la  ConUesse  de.Zc—. — y*  Lost  your  husband?  Was  a 
dangerous  rebel — ” 

The  blood  flows  into  my  cheeks ;  the  Countess  grows  pale. 

Their  present  and  late  Majesties  have  not  thought  so.  Count 
Z - y  was  always  one  of  the  most  loyal  nobles,”  says  she  with  dignity. 

There  is  a  sudden  stir  in  the  assembly;  C - y,  L - y,  R - 1, 

are  joining  the  Countess.  His  Imperial  Highness  loses  colour. 

Count  O - y  I”  said  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

A  malicious  grin  pervades  the  Imperial  countenance.  His  eye  rests 
for  a  while  on  the  noble  young  man. 

Count  O - y !”  sneers  he  at  last;  “the  son  of  the  late  O - y. 

Just  right;  the  Emperor  wants  soldiers,  rebels’  children  are  the  best. 
Into  the  ranks  with  him;  nearly  six  feet  high;  a  smooth  face— a 
campaign  will  make  it  rough — ” 

VOL.  I. 
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Pardon  me,  your  Imperial  Highness,  I  have  no  desire  to  serve.” 

“  Will  make  you  serve  !” — “  Count  () - y  is  the  adopted  son  of  the 

late  Count  Z - y,  and  lietrothed  to  his  daughter,”  said  C - y,  rather 

in  a  strong  tone. 

“  The  better,  the  better — Countess,  you  will  like  the  soldier’s  life. 
Officers  like  fine  women,  heh !”  and  he  hurst  into  a  horse-laugh. 

“  Your  Imperial  Highness,  I  must  decline.” 

“  Decline,  decline !”  and  his  countenance  changes  into  a  dark-green 
hue ;  his  face  swells  up ;  his  eyes  glare.  Stephanie  is  near  sinking  on 
the  floor;  hut  his  Imperial  Highness  turns  away.  A  tall  stately  female 
form  enters;  no  sooner  casts  he  a  glance  at  the  new  comer,  than,  break¬ 
ing  through  the  assembly,  he  advances  towards  her. 

“Who  is  she?” 

“Go,  go,  for  heaven’s  sake!  go  immediately,”  whispers  C - y; 

“I  shall  follow;  you  must  depart  this  instant.  Go,  go,  a  moment 
longer  and  he  is  lost  I” 

How  we  enter  our  carriages  I  know  not  yet.  We  have  no  sooner 

reached  C - y’s  palace,  than  his  carriage  comes  rolling  up  at  full 

gallop. 

“  Shut  the  gates  immediately,”  cries  he  to  the  porter,  “  not  a  living 
creature  to  he  let  in,  none  whatever ;  and  you  make  yourself  ready  to 
depart  forthwith  to  St.  Petersburgh.” 

“  To  Petersburgh  ?  what  does  that  mean  ?” 

“  Nothing  but  that  you  have  to  throw  yourself,  as  soon  as  you  arrive, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  mother.  One  hour  longer  and 
all  is  lost.” 

The  Prince,  without  uttering  a  word,  seizes  me  by  the  arm,  and 
Jbreathlessly  orders  the  household  to  throw  into  our  trunks  what  first 
comes  next  their  hands.  In  thirty  minutes  longer,  and  the  family  hurry 
us  almost  by  force  into  the  carriages. 

“  — And  take  the  Lemberg  gate  and  road  till  you  come  to  the  three 
crosses ;  then  turn  to  the  north.  Do  not  stop  till  you  are  at  cousin’s. 
There  my  letters  will  reach  you. — At  Petersburgh  you’ll  find  my  brother.” 

The  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  our  minds,  as  we  whirl  out  of  the 
palace ;  he  is  right.  The  caitiff  would  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
keep  his  word  in  this  atrocity.  Let  us  hasten ;  not  a  moment,  indeed, 
is  to  be  lost. 

And  truly  we  fly  without  stopping  as  long  as  the  Polish  eagle 
shows  itself,  through  the  swamps  and  forests,  the  deserts  and  ravines 
of  northern  Poland.  Every  horseman,  every  carriage  makes  us  shiver 
like  the  aspen  leaf.  In  every  village  we  tremble  lest  the  messenger 
of  the  despot  should  have  outrun  us.  But  we  have  gained  half  the 
point  -the  dark  forests  of  my  native  domain  peer  over  the  heights  ot 
Breskoi.  An  hour  more  and  we  are  on  safe  ground.  “  Adrienne,  you 
look  pale  !  courage,  children,  on  we  must — not  for  the  world  could  we 
stop.  ^  There,  behind  these  pine-covered  crags  is  Dobravice.  Now  we 
are  \iinding  down  the  hollow'  ridge — the  Golzave  is  storming  wild. — 
boon  we  shall  be  there.”  ^ 

Dark  and  j^loomy  arise  my  towers,  not  a  light  to  be  seen  in  the 
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a1)ode  of  my  forefathers — my  peasants  are  starving.  Drive  ronnd 
the  pond  to  that  white-washed  house.  They  see  us,  the  hetmaiiy^  the 
spraveey\  and^ld  Stanislas,  all  of  them  arc  coming,  and  Stepa^ek  too 
with  his  one  arm. 

“  Bless  you,  children — don’t  strangle  me —let  iny  hand  alone.” J 

“  The  rooms  ready  for  us  ?” — ‘‘  Yea,  Milosti  Pane,  and  two  hours 
ago  an  express  arrived  with  a  sealed  packet.  He  is  still  waiting.” 

I  hurry  my  precious  charges  into  the  rooms.  We  seize  the  packet 
and  break  open  the  letters.  Yes,  this  peep. — He  would  have  kept  his 
word.  We  had  scarcely  left  Warsaw,  when  the  whole  city  w  as  searched 
for  his  victim.  A  detachment  he  sent  to  P — y’s  castle,  to  fetch  him 
alive  or  dead,  as  though  he  had  been  a  criminal,  to  press  him  for  a  com¬ 
mon  soldier.  Yes,  we  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  C - y  has  quarrel¬ 
led  with  him,  so  L - y,  R - 1,  and  almost  the  whole  nobility  have 

left  Varsovie. — But  what  an  horrible  uproar  is  that  ?  I  can  scarcely 
hear  my  own  words.  The  din  is  approaching  nearer  and  nearer. 

The  piercing  cries  of  women  and  children,  the  shrill  whistling  of 
men,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  squalling  of  cats,  fiirnish  a  confounded 
concert. 

“  Stanislas  I  Stepanek  !  What  does  that  uproar  mean  ?” 

They  listen  and  listen, — Ziganski!^  quick,  Ziganski  cried 
Stanislas.  Ziganski  ?  What  do  they  want  with  us  now?  I  hope  they 
will  not  be  our  guests  ?  Get  them  off  instantly.”  I  speak  to  the  winds. 
The  word  Ziganski  is  no  sooner  uttered,  than  all  are  scattered,  as 
though  a  tribe  of  Bashkirs  had  broken  amidst  them.  There  is  no 
rallying  them.  Some  hurry  towards  the  carriages  to  pull  them  into 
the  castle  yard ;  others  bring  the  geese,  chickens,  and  pigs  into  shel¬ 
ter.  The  women  run  almost  mad.  Every  where  confusion.  I  seize 
Stanislas  as  he  is  running  past  me. 

“  What  does  this  folly  mean  ?  Speak,  or  by - .” 

‘‘  Milosti,  they  are  so  desperate  a  set  of  thieves,  not  a  nail  is  secure 
in  the  wall.” 

“  Why  not  drive  them  aw^ay  ?  ” 

Old  Stanislas  shakes  his  head.  “  Milosti,  they  are  a  dangerous  people, 
the  Ziganski  king  never  flies,  but  the  red  cock  lights  him  on  his  road ; 
and  then  they  only  stear,“and  bring  good  luck.” 

‘‘  Fool  that  you  are,  take  a  dozen  of  men,  and  drive  them  hence.’ 

‘‘  Milosti,  they  come  from  their  winter  sleep,  it  is  their  first  visit  this 
year.  We  must  not,  no,  no, - ” 

The  old  dotard  makes  me  almost  angry.  Come,  take  half  a  dozen 
of  men.  They  must  go.”  Stanislas  shakes  his  head,  and  so  do  the 


♦  Hetman,  signifies  headman,  in  which  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  military  and  civil 
posts  of  trust.  ° Hetman  of  a  domain,  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  economical  department, 
t  Sprav^e,  bailiff. 

t  The  nobleman  alludes  probably  to  the  custom  of  the  inferior  classes  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  their  superiors.  .  .  . 

§  Ziganski,  or  Zigeinski,  gipsies.  They  must  not  be  compared  vvith  the  gipsies  ot 
Scotland  and  Enc^land.  There  is  not  the  least  exaggeration  in  the  picture. 
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rest,  but  they  follow. — We  hasten  to  the  hollow  behind  the  village, 
where  the  tribe  has  fixed  its  encampment. 

“  Tarschkarschiy'*  mutters  the  old  man  as  we  arrive  at  the  preserve, 

“  they  are  fond  of  pheasant’s  flesh.”  The  whole  preserve  is  enveloped 
in  a  dense  cloud  of  sulphur  smoke.  These  are  their  tents.  We  ap¬ 
proach  the  largest.  It  is  of  coarse  goat-hair  texture,  with  numberless 
holes,  the  top  open,  volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from  it; — nothing 
to  be  distinguished.  Now  the  forms  become  a  little  perceptible.  An 
agreeable  sight  it  is  1  In  the  midst  of  the  tent,  before  a  kettle  which 
hangs  from  three  poles,  joined  on  the  top,  there  stands  a  frightful  old 
W'oman,  in  an  absolute  state  of  nature,  throwing  pigs,  chickens,  cats, 
mice,  and  all  kinds  of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  into  an  enormous  kettle. 
Round  the  fire  women  are  sitting  in  the  same  frightful  state,  suckling 
their  babes.  One  of  them  puts  down  the  child,  and  the  next  moment 
it  is  taken  up  by  her  neighbour  for  the  same  purpose.  The  most 
terrible  equality  of  rights  and  conditions  prevails.  No  demarcative 
line  of  races  human  or  brutal.  My  stomach  is  strong,  and  can  bear 
something,  but  this — what’s  that  again  ?  A  dog  raises  his  voice,  and 
the  whole  tent  is  in  motion.  Three  or  four  run  towards  the  door-hole, 
and  leaping  round,  demand  in  a  barbarous  medley  of  Polish,  Russian, 
and  Gipsey,  what  we  want.  As  many  hideous  brats  accompany  them, 
holding  firebrands  in  their  hands. 

As  the  glare  of  the  brands,  and  the  lanterns  of  my  people  fall  upon 
us,  their  tone  becomes  less  abrupt.  Stanislas  pronounces  the  mandate 
of  withdrawal,  and  they  moan  with  extreme  humility ;  women,  children, 
and  beasts  joining  in  the  concert. 

“  And  the  lords  of  the  soil  will  turn  out  the  wandering  children  of 
the  desert  and  of  misery.  And  they  will  not  allow  them  even  this 
cold  spot  of  ground,  to  rest  their  weary  limbs  upon.  Twenty  yards  is 
all  they  beg,  and  this  they  cannot  have  for  one  single  night.  Wo  for 
the  children  of  the  woods!  Wo  to  the  Christian  tongue  that  bids  them 
go!  ”  There  is  in  these  lamentations  something  so  abject,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  sinister ;  their  little  piercing  eyes,  their  bony,  hideously 
emaciated  bodies  assume  so  formidable  an  attitude,  their  countenances 
so  demoniac  an  expression,  as  to  stifle  every  feeling  of  pity. 

“  Stanislas,  tell  them  to  depart.” — The  children  of  the  forest  are 
tired,  the  very  next  step  will  be  their  burying  ground. — The  w’olf,  the 
fox  have  a  resting  place,  and  shall  we  be  denied  one?”  is  the  reply. 
Stanislas  raises  his  cane.  Men  and  children  dart  away,  and  a  hollow 
laugh  is  heard.  Jaromir  impatiently  tears  up  one  of  the  four  pegs  by 
which  the  cords  of  the  tent  are  fastened  to  the  ground.  There  is  a 
brief  pause,  as  the  tent  wavers ;  but  the  next  moment  a  dozen  of 
women,  twice  as  many  children,  with  dogs,  cats,  and  all  sorts  of  ani¬ 
mals,  emerge  from  their  cover.  These  female  furies,  with  their  long 
greasy  hair  hanging  round  their  brown  emaciated  shoulders,  their  eyes 


*  Tarschkarschiy  rogues. 
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burning  like  ignes  fatuiy  rush  upon  us,  threatening  us  with  their  inch- 
long  nails,  venting  at  the  same  time  the  most  horrible  imprecations  of 
which  the  most  barbarous  language  is  capable.  When  their  throats 
refuse  them  words,  each  of  them  seizes  in  one  hand  one  of  their  brood 
by  the  foot,  and  with  the  other  a  firebrand,  and  dart  again  forwards, 
brandishing  them  over  our  heads.  My  people  no  sooner  behold  me 
turning  than  they  take  to  their  heels ;  the  whole  tribe  follow,  yelling 
like  fiends.  I  hasten  by  a  shorter  road  toward  the  castle  gate.  It  is 
already  occupied  by  the  tribe.  I  turn  toward  a  postern.  From  the 
coiu'tyard  peals  another  clamour  of  insurrection. 

“  Hold  him  fast.  Help,  I  have  got  him.” — What’s  that  again  ?  It 
is  Wladimir’s  and  Waclaw’s  voices.  Wladimir,  a  lantern  in  the  one 
hand,  holds  with  the  other  a  gigantic  black  fellow  by  his  long  greasy 
hair. 

“  Who  is  he  ?  ”  The  man  wears  a  long  coarse  tunic  of  linen  with 
a  woollen  girdle,  a  sheep-skin  bonnet  lies  at  his  feet,  his  chest  is  bare, 
and  grizzled  hair  hangs  down  to  the  girdle.  A  portmanteau  belonging 
to  our  luggage  is  in  his  grasp. 

“  Who  is  that  fellow  ?  ” 

‘‘  The  Ziganski  king.” 

His  right  hand  wields  a  short  weighty  club  armed  with  copper 
nags — his  sceptre,  staff,  and  sword,  with  which  he  maintains  his 
authority  in  the  tribe.  The  shout  of  exultation  among  my  people  proves 
the  importance  of  the  capture.  I  hope  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
turmoil. 

No,  not  yet.  No  sooner  do  I  join  my  pale  and  terrified  compa¬ 
nions,  than  the  tumult  is  renewed  more  fearfully  than  ever.  Again  the 
women  are  brandishing  their  torches  and  children,  threatening  in  good 
earnest  to  dash  the  latter  over  the  wall,  and  to  fling  the  former  on  our 
roofs.  The  peasant  women  and  children  stand  trembling  before  the 
gate,  anxiously  waiting  the  issue.  The  affair  grows  rather  serious. 
With  every  lash  their  autocrat  receives,  they  become  more  furiously 
outrageous. 

“  Will  you  go  ?”  I  say  to  the  man,  holding  a  couple  of  silver  rubles 
in  my  hand. 

His  keen  diminutive  -eyes  roll  and  twinkle,  and  throwing  himself 
with  inconceivable  quickness  from  the  bench  on  his  feet,'  he  has  no 
sooner  caught  up  the  silver  pieces,  than  breaking  through  the  crowd,  he 
bounds  with  a  single  leap  over  the  high  stone  wall.  A  wild  cry  of 
exultation  rings  through  the  air,  followed  by  a  still  wilder  laugh. 

We  sit  down- to  dinner,  speaking  of  this  singular  people,  the  heredi¬ 
tary  nuisance  of  Poland  and  the  East. — Once  more  a  shrill  whistling 
sound  rends  the  air,  waxing  fainter  and  fainter,  till  it  dies  gmlually 
away  in  the  thickets  of  the  forest.  The  horde  have  raised  their  en¬ 
campment. 

***** 

Basiley  Hospodie  the  last  station — Twenty  versts  more,  and  we  are 
in  St.  Petersburgh. 
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“  Halt,”  cried  a  gigantic  corporal. 

“  How  far  to  Petersburgh  ?” 

“  Twenty  versts — Passports — ” 

“  Our  passports  are  in  St.  Petersbiirgh.” — 

No  passports,  no  passing.” — 

“  Upon  your  head,  corporal,  we  pass — horses  immediately  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor.  * 

The  white  and  green  painted  cross  beam  swings  up,  and  our  carriage 
passes  through — the  horses  stand  ready — 

“  Grenadiers  forward,”  cries  the  corporal,  and  two  ferocious  looking 
soldiers  spring  before  and  behind  the  carriage,  and  on  we  go. 

The  sun  descends  on  the  broad  Neva,  illuminating  the  admiralty  and 
gilding  the  glittering  cupolas  of  the  Alexander  Newsky  cathedral,  when 
we  arrive  before  the  gate  of  the  imperial  city. 

“  Halt  I”  passports  agaiiii 

“  Going  to  C - y.” 

“  Pass ;  guards  along.” 

The  two  grenadiers  leap  down,  two  others  jump  up  in  their  place. 
VVe  dash  towards  the  winter  palace,  turn  round  before  the  square  and 
trot  away  towards  Catharine  Street.  That  magnificent  palace  glittering 
from  the  misty  top,  is  C - y’s — the  bourn  of  our  hearts. 

We  are  come  in  good  time.  A  grand  fancy-ball  and  pantomime  are 
to  be  given  by  the  Prince  and  the  Polish  nobility  this  very  night.  The 
Emperor  is  to  be  present.  Stephanie  and  Adrienne  are  gone  to  rest  a 

couple  of  hours  and  then  to  dress. 

*  #  *  * 

Glorious  indeed !  A  world  of  wonder  and  delight !  images  of  folly 
hovering  around  wisdom — of  the  sublime  mingling  with  the  burlesque — 
spectres  wooing  the  shades  of  night  in  the  midst  of  dazzling  brilliancy — 
floods  of  melody  streaming  from  above,  no  musicians  to  be  seen.  The 
scene  changes.  Numberless  grimacing  caricatures  surround  us  all  at  once : 
dreams  are  flitting  above — the  sounds  of  hundreds  of  invisible  instru¬ 
ments  are  dying  away — all  is  still — silent  as  the  grave.  On  a  sudden 
a  peal  of  harmony  resounds.  A  sun  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  w  hose  rays  envelope  us  in  floods  of  light :  a  group  of  winged  genii 
is  fluttering  around  the  marble  columns  toward  the  centre  of  the  saloon ; 
they  divide  towards  the  right  and  left.  A  second  group  of  riper  fair 
beings  glide  along,  as  if  sustained  by  zephyrs. 

A  figure  is  leaning  against  the  silk  drapery  of  the  column,  w  ith  the 
bearded  mask  of  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  his  head  slightly  bent  on  one 
side,  his  arms  negligently  folded  in  deep  thought.  He  heaves  a  sigh. 
“  And  cannot  Psyche  attract  the  eyes  of  Benvenuto?”  whispers  a 
grey  domino.  “  Benvenuto  is  capricious,”  says  the  artist,  “  he  has  so 
many  creations  in  his  wfild  brains.  Alas,  they  are  only  fantasies  !” 

iViffw,  inon  Uieu!  and  his  eyes  are  all  at  once  fixed  on  a  being 
that,  like  the  queen  of  the  winds,  has  come  unseen  before  our  asto¬ 
nished  gaze.  W  ho  is  this  extraordinary  being  ?  The  noblest  form,  that 
e\er  went  fortli  from  the  studio  of  mother  Nature — one  in  fullness  ot 
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beauty,  yet  pure  as  the  scent  of  the  rose-bud.  A  light  mask  covers  her 
face,  her  dark  curls  circle  in  graceful  clusters  the  fairest  neck  that  ever 
woke  thoughts  of  love.  The  orchestra  strikes  up  Nina^  ou  la  folk  par 
tamour^  a  sweet  passing  gracefully  into  the  maestoso.  She 

yields  to  the  power  of  harmony.  What  charming  ease,  what  elegance 
and  dignity  I  Now  she  seems  smitten  by  a  sudden  pang !  how  her 
whole  frame  appears  to  be  stricken  by  wo  I  and  as  she,  in  the  thought 
of  fancy,  is  never  to  behold  the  beloved  again,  she  droops  her  radiant 
head,  her  ringlets  flying  round  and  round  like  so  many  serpents.  She 
presses  her  trembling  hands  on  her  heaving  bosom.  She  swoons — she 
melts  away. 

The  dance  over,  the  music  ceased,  the  mask  gone,  one  deep  sigh  is 
heard  from  all  the  circle.  Where  is  she  ?  Where  is  Benvenuto  Cel¬ 
lini  ?  demands  Auguste,  grasping  me  wildly.  He  trembles,  and  draws 
me  feverishly  through  the  saloon,  through  one,  two,  three,  four  rooms, 
towards  a  remote  cabinet.  A  brown  mask  stands  before  the  partially 
open  door ;  he  beckons  us  away ;  I  hold  the  stormy  youth  fast ;  sounds 
are  heard;  whispers.  ‘‘No  fiction,”  timidly  murmurs  a  gentle  voice — 
“  It  is  the  language  of  my  aching  heart!” 

“  Woes  are  decreed  by  destiny,  but  man  may  arrest  and  avert  them. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  sacrifices  to  the  gods.” 

“  And  will  he  not'  destroy  his  own  creations  ?  the  creations  which  are 
the  shield  and  delight  of  millions?  ” 

“  Artists  are  whimsical,  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  destroy  the  sources 
of  felicity.” 

“  Then  we  are  safe,”  returns  the  softer  voice.  It  is  that  of  Stephanie. 
Auguste  can  be  held  no  longer.  In  he  rushes.  The  mask  falls  from 
the  face  of  Terpsichore — It  is  his  own  Stephanie — She  drops  on  her 
knees,  unconsciously  drawing  Auguste  beside  her. 

The  Italian  sighs  deeply,  presses  a  kiss  on  the  brow  of  Stephanie, 

and  hastens  out  of  the  room.” 

%  %  %  * 

And  we  saw  next  day  the  mother  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  She  smiled, 
and  joined  the  hands  of  Auguste  and  Stephanie. .  “  My  son,”  said  she, 
“  desires  you  to  wear  this  in  token  of  last  night ;  but  child” — and  she 
paused. — We  understood"  this  pause,  kissed  the  hands  of  the  grey  Em¬ 
press,  and  joined  our  noble  landlord  again. 

And  we  hastened  to  Dobravice,  undisturbed  for  this  time  by  the 
Ziganskiy  and  then  to  P — y  Castle. 

After  all  it  is  a  sad  thing,  thus  to  be  forced  to  cheat  a  tyrant  out  of 
his  criminal  caprices — mais — 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  LITHUANIAN  NOBLEMAN. 
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THE  VILLA  D’ESTE;  TIVOLI. 

WITH  A  VIEW  FROM  THE  PARTERRE. 

The  celebrated  VUla  D’Este,  or  Estense,  built  on  a  fine  slope  of  the  mountain 
near  Tivoli,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Rome,  was  commenced  before  the  year 
1540,  by  Cardinal  D’Albuquerque,  Bishop  of  Cordova.  Another  Cardinal, 
Hyppolito  D’Este,  son  of  Alphonso.L,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  villa  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  at  a  cost  exceeding  a 
million  of  Roman  crowns.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  and  farther  embel¬ 
lished  by  the  Cardinal  Luigi  D’Este,  and  about  the  year  1598,  was  occupied  by 
Alessandro  D’Este.  At  length,  the  Dukes  of  Modena,  who  inherited  the  property 
of  that  illustrious  family,  having  ceased  to  reside  at  Tivoli,  the  fine  statues 
which  adorned  the  interior  of  the  villa  were  sold  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
transferred  them  to  the  Vatican  museum. 

The  external  decorations  of  the  palace  have  an  unfinished  appearance,  and 
do  not  correspond  with  the  lavish  magnificence  visible  in  every  other  part  of 
this  majestic  edifice.  The  gardens,  which  extend  along  the  mountain-slope, 
afford  an  infinite  variety  of  extensive  and  picturesque  views,  and  the  numerous 
walks  and  terraces  are  enlivened  by  streams  and  fountains,  supplied  by  the 
waters  of  the  Teverone,  and  disposed  with  admirable  taste  and  contrivance  by 
Orazio  Olivieri,  an  able  hydraulic  engineer,  and  a  native  of  Tivoli. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  this  extensive  garden,  is  a  fountain  sur¬ 
rounded  by  marble  statues,  and  shaded  by  large  cypresses  of  extraordinary 
height  and  great  age,  but  still  healthy  and  growing.  A  spacious  canal, 
crossed  by  several  bridges  opposite  to  the  principal  avenues,  is  margined  with 
statues  and  vases,  and  receives  the  waters  of  a  copious  cascade  which  flows 
from  the  temple  of  the  presiding  water-god.  The  fine  terraces  on  the  slope 
are  connected  by  staircases  bordered  by  rivulets,  which  form  a  succession  of 
cascades,  and  lighten,  by  their  delicious  freshness,  the  labour  of  ascending  the 
numerous  steps.  The  neglected  and  decaying  gardens  are  still  adorned  with 
even  more  than  the  customary  abundance  of  grottos,  caverns,  pavilions,  baths, 
temples,  and  triumphal  arches;  many  of  which  are  of  elegant  and  classical 
designs,  and  well  suited  to  the  climate  and  local  peculiarities.  Some  of  the 
garden  decorations  are,  however,  less  happily  conceived ;  and  amongst  these, 
the  modem  min  of  an  ancient  Roman  villa,  consisting  of  a  confused  mass  of 
small  'dilapidated  buildings,  is,  like  all  modem  ruins,  childish  and  absurd. 

To  a  landscape  painter,  there  are  few  finer  studies  in  Italy  than  the  view  of 
this  villa  and  its  grounds  from  the  high-road,  about  a  hundred  paces  beyond 
the  Porto  del  CoUe.  The  town-gate,  built  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  the  contigu¬ 
ous  fountain,  and  the  low  embattled  walls  and  turrets,  sloping  down  the  hill, 
compose  a  striking  foreground.  In  the  middle  distance  appears  the  majestic 
^  ilia  D  Este,  surrounded  by  groves  of  laurel,  intermingled  with  colossal  cypres¬ 
ses,  the  dark  foliage  of  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  the  silvery  grey 
tints  of  the  olive  groves,  in  the  lofty  back  ground  of  the  landscape. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  WE.ST  INDIAN  INTEREST. 

“  No,  sir in  truth  you  are  wron^—fill  again,  sir,  but,  believe  me,  you  are 
very  wrong !  There  is,  you  see,  a  divine  Providence  in  these  matters — a  sort 
of— the  bottle  stands  with  you — will  of  heaven,  you  understand  me  !” 

This  interpreter  of  the  mysteries  of  divine  Providence,  was  the  ow  ner  of  several 
slave  plantations  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  He  had  not  long  returned  from  a 
sale  at  Garraway’s,  where  he  had  purchased  an  estate  adjoining  his  own  West 
Indian  possessions,  with  all  the  stock,  oxen,  pigs,  black  men,  women,  and  children 
included.  I  felt  no  disposition  to  continue  the  argument  with  the  slave-dealer ; 
and,  as  I  was  afterwarcls  informed,  I  so  far  transgressed  the  rules  of  etiquette  as 
to  sink  into  a  profound  sleep, — to  the  loss,  as  it  was  significantly  urged  upon 
me,  of  a  most  profound  and  conclusive  argument,  dmw  n  from  the  text  of  Holy 
Writ,  conclusive  of  the  lawfulness,  and  even  necessity  of  negro  bondage. 

I  thought  I  had  outlived  all  my  relatives  and  acquaintance.  The  very  build¬ 
ings,  once  familiar  to  me,  had  vanished.  A  change  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
all  things.  The  sober  trading  of  the  city  had  given  place  to  a  chattering  flip¬ 
pancy  ;  the  shops  were  gaudily  painted,  and  at  every  other  window  was  seen  a 
parrot,  a  monkey,  or  a  cockatoo.  Every  one  who  encountered  me,  surveyed  me 
with  an  air  of  indifference  or  contempt ;  and  this  usage  was  the  more  irritating, 
as  endured  from  negi’oes — vile  black  men.  I  scarcely  met  one  of  my  own  com¬ 
plexion  who  was  not  occupied  in  the  most  servile  and  degrading  employment. 
1  entered  St.  James’s  Park ;  the  soldiers  were  drawn  out ;  the  whole  iu>rj)s  was 
black,  if  I  except  two  or  three  whites  who  played  the  drum,  tambourine,  and 
cjmbals.  “  It  is  plain,”  thought  I — “  here  has  been  some  grievous  revolution.” 
All  things  conspired  to  assure  me  of  this.  The  heads  in  hair-dressers’  windows 
were  drest  d  la  negre^  and  advertisements  in  the  papers  set  forth  some  rare  cos¬ 
metic,  as  “  giving  an  incomparable  jet  lustre  to  the  skin.”  Here  jolted  by  a 
squab  Hottentot  personage,  arm-in-arm  with  a  tall,  sooty  gentleman  of  the 
F  antee  or  Ashantee  race ;  here  promenaded  half-a-dozen  black  young  ladies, 
with  a  white  footman  in  the  rear ;  and  here  a  woolly-headed  philanthropist 
threw  a  piece  of  coin  to  a  milk-faced  sweeper  of  the  crossing.  The  court  was, 
of  course,  “  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  black ;  ”  and  his  majesty,  if  his  laureate 
was  to  be  believed,  was  the  blackest  of  the  jetty.  He  had  come  from  the  Guinea 
coast,  and  was  now  in  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  for  his  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  to  elevate  her  to  the  throne  and  sovereignty  of  England.  He  was  a  great 
king — that  is,  he  was  Tery  black.-  — 

I  found  that  dreadful  havoc  had  been  made  with  our  literature.  Our  ama¬ 
tory  poetiy,  in  particular,  had  suffered, — its  violet-coloured  eyes,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  coral  lips,  had  been  exchanged  for  more  suitable  similitudes.  8hak- 
speare’s  Othello  and  Aaron  were  made  white  men.  As  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
I  was  quite  bewildered.  I  could  not  endure  the  scorn  of  the  multitude ;  and, 
one  day,  my  rage  surmounting  my  discretion,  I  knocked  down  a  respectable 
stockbroker,  when  in  an  instant  I  was  seized  by  a  couple  of  his  white  footmen, 
hurried  away  before  a  justice,  and  packed  off*  to  gaol,  where  I  had  sufficient 
time  to  ponder  on  the  haplessness  of  my  lot,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
world,  that  a  white  man  could  not,  even  for  exercise,  beat,  kick,  or  knock  down 
a  negro, — made,  as  we  all  know,  for  the  white’s  especial  sport. 

One  day,  ruminating  in  my  cell,  a  stone  at  my  foot  began  to  move,  it  \\as 
lifted  up,  and  a  creature,  scarcely  two  spans  high,  stood  before  me.  It  wiis  the 
strangest  little  monster!  One  half  of  it,  from  head  to  foot,  was  that  of  a  fair 
European ;  the  other  moiety  shewed  the  feature  and  complexion  of  the  black. 
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l>n  ihc  liiirk  side  uore  scars,  liidcoiis  though  healed;  on  the  white,  the  wounds 
\ol  ran  with  MikhI. 

“  What  are  you  ?'’  si\id  I — “  and  whence  came  you  ?” 

“  1  am  the  image  of  the  past  and  the  present,”  replied  the  imp. 

“  Sirango  things  have  happened.” 

**  Ay.  But  a  short  time  ago,  and  this  black  side  was  torn  w  ith  suffering ;  it  w  as 
mie  foul  wound.  Then,  my  white  side  was  bathed  and  anointed,  and  covered 
with  silk,  and  studded  w  ith  gems :  my  hair  was  wreathed  with  choicest  flowers, 
meeiinir  die  thorn  and  nettle  in  my  black  wool.  Perfumes  were  ever  steaming 
to  my  white  nostril, — while  the  fumes  of  stagnant  blood  choaked  the  black. 
Mv  white  palate  was  ser>ed  with  the  rarest  work  of  epicurean  cunning;  my 
black  wiili  othtl  rejected  by  beasts.  But  a  change  is  come  ;  now,  the  while 
Land  lends  uix>n  the  dusky — and  the  fair  eye  watches  whilst  the  dark  one 
slumbers.” 

And  can  the  world  be  duly  governed  by  the  blacks?” 

The  motley  imp  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  instantly  two  skulls  rolled  to 
my  feet  I  took  them  up. 

\Miich,”  said  he,  “  of  these  two  skulls  possesses  the  greater  state-apartment 
for  wisdom,  true  nobility,  freedom,  accomplishment  ?  Examine  them :  look  at 
these  empty  halls,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  where  guilt  and  folly’s  train  had 
most  room  to  gambol  and  brood  in ;  which  of  these  two,  think  you,  was  the  abode 
of  worth — the  casket  of  immortal  wealth — the  palace  of  angels  ?  Which  has 
shaken  it<;  lightness  at  frivolity,  and  which  has  given  the  ponderous  nod  of 
high  assent  ?  Nay,  man,  cannot  you  say  ?  There  must  be  some  private  mark 
— sc*me  stamp — some  scratch  to  judge  by.  No?  You  see  none?*  Well, 
then,  1  will  tell  you.  These  are  the  skulls  of  two  men,  bom  in  a  rude,  uncivil¬ 
ized  land :  education  never  filled  these  empty  cavities  with  golden  precepts ; 
they  passed  from  the  breast  to  the  tomb,  creatures  of  nature.  These  skulls  be¬ 
longed  to  a  negro  and  a  white  man — you  see  no  difference  in  their  structure — 
which  is  the  fitter  to  govern?”  and  casting  them  from  him,  they  again  crumbled 
into  dust. 

Starling  on  the  sudden  motion  of  my  visitor,  I  awoke  ;  when,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  I  heard  the  slave-dealer  repeat — 

“  There  is  a  divine  Providence  in  these  matters — a  will  of  heaven  ;  you  under¬ 
stand  me.”  J. 
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\\  iTHiN  these  ver>’  few  years  past,  an  entirely  new  system  of  political  doctiines, 
embodied  in  the  fonn  of  a  religious  creed,  has  been  gaining  ground  so  rapidly 
on  tlie  continent,  es])ecially  in  France,  where  it  first  had  its  birth,  and  has  taken 
finn  hold  of  tlie  minds  of  so  many  reflecting  men,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
it  is  destined  to  occupy  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  the  intellectual,  if  not  in  the 
political,  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  proselytes  of  this  doctrine  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  best 
educated  classes;  and  in  particular,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  are 
inen  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  abstract  sciences — a  pursuit  one  would  think 
little  calculated  to  fit  them  for  being  easily  led  into  the  adoption  of  wild  or 
fanUtstical  opinions  of  any  kind.  Indeed  the  character  of  the  system  is  such, 
that  its  partizans  must  necessarily  be  looked  for  in  the  intelligent  and  the 
re€ist)ning  i^rtion  of  the  community.  To  be  adopted  it  must  be  understood. 


*  1  lie  imp  is  not  talking  to  a  phrenologist. 
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und  to  l)C  undcrstooil  it  rci^uiics  to  be  pnticiitly  jiiul  strictly  investip^ated. 
Uiilike  other  religious  creeds,  it  makes  no  demands  upon  the  credulity  of  man¬ 
kind,  no  appeals  to  the  senses,  none  to  the  passions.  It  does  not  base  itself 
upon  the  fundamental  ])etitw  prhicijni  that  it  is  a  crime  to  refuse  implicit 
credence  to  any  of  its  articles  of  faith :  it  addresses  itself  merely  to  the  reason, 
employs  no  other  weapon  than  argument,  and  seeks  no  other  triumph  than 
conviction. 

The  founder  of  this  religion,  or  rather  of  this  school  of  political  philosophy, 
the  Count  de  Saint  Simon,  was  honi  on  the  17th  of  April,  1760.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  the  custom  generally  prevalent  among  the  French  nobility  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  revolution,  he  was  sent  into  the  army  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  the  following  year  embarked  with  the  French  troops  for  America,  where 
he  served  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  under  Bouille  and  Washington. 
He  returned  to  France  in  time  to  witness  the  first  out-hreak  of  the  revolution,  hut 
took  no  active  part  in  the  great  struggle  that  ensued.  In  1790,  he  had  entered 
into  a  commercial  partnership  with  another  nobleman ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  them,  the  affairs  of  the 
firm  went  on  so  prosperously,  that,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  when  a  separation 
took  place,  Saint  Simon’s  share  of  the  profits  amounted  to  a  tolerably  large  for¬ 
tune.  This  he  resolved  to  devote  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  plans  he  had  even  at  that 
early  period  conceived,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his 
fellow  beings.  In  pursuance  of  his  benevolent  object,  he  began  in  the  fii-st  place 
by  applying  himself  assiduously  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  he  considered 
necessary  for  its  full  and  satisfactor}^  accomplishment.  For  this  purpose  he  took  up 
his  residence  opposite  the  Ecole  Poly  technique  at  Paris,  and  regulated  his  hospi¬ 
tality  on  such  a  scale,  that  during  the  three  years  he  remained  there,  he  never 
lacked  the  society  of  some  of  his  neighbours,  the  professoi*s  over  the  w  ay.  From 
their  convei'sation  he  gathered  valuable  assistance  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  with  which,  inasmuch  as  a  part  of  his 
early  education  had  been  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  D’Alembert, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  he  was  in  some  degree  familiar  beforehand.  This  achieved, 
his  next  step  was  to  initiate  himself  into  the  mysteries  of  physiological  sci¬ 
ence  ;  and  accordingly,  shifting  his  quarters  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  school  of  medicine,  he  made  companions  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  professors  in  that  institution.  Soon  afterw  ards,  the  peace  of  Amiens  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  short  visit  to  England,  and  he  subsequently 
ti’avelled  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Itw  as  not  till  he  had  thus  devoted  nearly 
ten  years  to  the  acquirement  of  a  fund  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  that 
he  appeared  before  the  world  in  the  character  of  an  author.  His  first  publi¬ 
cation  was  a  work  in  two  quarto  volumes,  bearing  the  title  of  an  introduction 
to  the  scientific  labours  (^the  nineteenth  century,  which  was  printed  at  Paris, 
in  1807.  From  this  period  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1825,  he  was  constantly  employed,  either  in  maturing  his  ideas 
into  a  system,  or  in  communicating  them  to  the  public.  The  calalop^e  alone 
of  his  works  would  go  near  to  fill  a  page.  But  numerous  as  they  are,  and  various 
as  are  the  subjects  of  which  they  profess  to  treat,  they  are  all  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit ;  all  have  equally  in  view  the  object  to  which  every  thought  and  every 
wish  of  this  enthusiastic  philanthropist  were  directed — the  ameliomtion  of  the 
condition  of  the  human  race.  His  last  and  most  celebrated  work,  Le  Nouveau 
Christianismcy  was  published  but  a  very  short  time  before  his  death. 

The  laborious  duties  of  the  gi’eat  task  Saint  Simon  had  imposed  on  himself, 
were  performed  for  the  most  part  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  disti*ess.  His 
fortune  had  been  entirely  exbausted  in  the  course  of  his  search  after  knowledge ; 
.  and  before  he  began  to  make  a  direct  application  of  the  menUil  stores  lie  had 
laid  up,  his  pecuniary  means  were  reduced  to  a  slender  allowance  made  him  by 
his  relations.  Even  this  he  rarely  appropriated  to  his  own  personal  use.  He  would 
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often  deprive  himself  of  all  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  take  no  other  fm)d 
tlian  a  scanty  pittance  of  bread  and  water,  consume  no  fuel,  nay  sell  his  very 
clothes,  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  printing'  and  distributing  his  works.  He 
even  went  farther  than  this.  He  laid  aside  the  pride  of  rank,  of  station,  of 
former  independence.  The  coldness,  the  insolence,  the  rebuffs  that  await  a  man 
who  makes  frequent  demands  upon  the  purses  of  his  acquaintance,— all  this  he 
consented  to  endure,  rather  than  want  the  means  of  propagating  opinions  which 
he  felt  convinced  were  calculated  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  human 
species.  Once  only  his  spirit  rebelled  against  the  indignities  he  was  thus  called 
on  to  put  up  with.  Oppressed  and  worn  down  as  he  was  with  long  privation 
and  with  physical  suffering,  the  insults  of  the  wealthy  and  the  proud  man’s 
contumely  added  so  keen  a  sting  to  the  consciousness  of  his  misery,  that 
existence  became  insupportable  to  him,  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  raised 
his  hand  against  his  life.  The  ball,  however,  did  not  take  mortal  effect; 
and  he  afterwards  found  resources  in  his  own  mind  to  bear  him  up  against  the 
spurns  and  the  contempt  of  the  world.  He  died  at  length  in  poverty  and  in 
obscurity ;  his  genius  unappreciated,  his  motives  mistaken  or  misrepresented, 
and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  principles  he  had  discovered,  ridiculed  as 
the  obstinacy  of  a  crazy  dreamer. 

But,  though  such  was  the  general  impression  as  to  the  character  of  Saint  Simon 
and  his  opinions,  yet  among  the  few  disciples  whom  he  had  attached  to  his 
person  and  his  doctrines,  he  had  left  as  much  enthusiasm  for  the  common  cause, 
as  had  animated  himself.  He  had  no  sooner  departed  from  among  them,  than  their 
zeal  made  itself  manifest  in  strenuous  efforts  to  propagate,  as  widely  as  possible, 
the  doctrines  of  their  master,  whom  they  now  represented  as  the  founder  of  a 
religion,  rather  than  of  a  system  of  political  philosophy ;  claiming  for  him, 
how  ever,  no  other  divinity  than  that  of  superior  wisdom  and  benevolence,  which 
had  been  manifested  in  him,  they  said,  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  was  an  instrument  chosen  by  God  for  the  especial  purpose  of’ 
enlightening  the  understandings  and  improving  the  condition  of  mankind.  In 
short  they  regarded  him  much  after  the  same  manner  that  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  and  Plato  looked  up  to  their  masters, — venerating  him  as  superior  to  the 
rest  of  men,  rather  than  worshipping  him  as  raised  altogether  above  the  standard 
of  humanity. 

The  first  direct  attempt  made  by  the  Saint-Simonists,  after  the  death  of  their 
master,  to  disseminate  his  doctrines,  was  the  publication  of  a  weekly  peri- 
oilical,  under  the  title  of  Le  Producteur.  The  projectors  of  this  work  were  too 
fully  sensible  of  the  obstacles  they  would  have  to  contend  against  at  the  outset 
of  their  task,  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  lucrative  specula¬ 
tion.  Foreseeing,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  little  chance  of  its  obtaining 
for  some  time,  such  a  sale  as  would  suffice  to  cover  even  the  expense  of 
printing,  tliey  prevailed  on  some  persons,  who  had  more  money  at  command 
than  themselves,  to  enter  into  a  joint  association,  and  contribute  such  a  fund 
a^  might  defray  the  outlay  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  paper.  It  was  not 
at  first  wholly  confined  to  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Saint  Simon.  Articles 
on  other  subjects  were  introduced,  with  the  view  of  procuring  it  a  wider  cir¬ 
culation,  and  thus  bringing  the  main  topic  under  the  notice  of  those  who  other¬ 
wise  w  ould  have  given  themselves  no  concern  about  it.  This  plan,  however,  was 
shorUy  abandoned ;  and  the  Producteur  thenceforward  became  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  the  Saint- 
Simonian  system.  In  this  new'  form  it  was  supported  wholly  by  the  gratuitous 
contiibutions  of  ax  of  the  most  active  disciples  of  the  school ;  and  so  earnestly 
did  they  laliour  in  furtherance  of  the  object  they  had  at  heart,  giving  to  it 
every  moment  they  could  snatch  from  their  usual  avocations,  that,  according  to 
their  own  account,  by  the  time  their  pecuniary  fund  was  exhausted,  and  the 
refusal  of  their  monied  acquaintances  to  furnish  a  fresh  one  had  reduced  them 
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to  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  the  publication,  they  had  all  injured  their 
health  by  over-exertion,  in  a  de^ee  that  would  have  rendered  a  similar  termi¬ 
nation  of  Uieir  work  in  any  case  inevitable.  Four  volumes  of  it  in  all  had  been 
published. 

The  few  persons  who,  up  to  that  lime,  had  taken  any  public  notice  of  the 
doctrines  thus  developed,  who  had  combated  them  with  serious  argument,  or 
turned  against  them  the  weapons  most  commonly  employed  against  novel 
opinions  of  every  sort,  namely,  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  hailed  the  death  of  Le 
Producteur  as  a  signal  either  that  the  disciples  of  the  school  had  seen  the  error 
of  their  ways,  or  at  all  events  had  become  conv  inced  of  the  hopelessness  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  impress  others  with  the  notions  they  themselves  might  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  entertain.  Both  these  suppositions  were  far  from  being  correct.  The 
devotees  of  the  new  faith  had  lost  nothing  of  their  original  enthusiasm,  and 
they  soon  found  that  they  had  succeeded  in  communicating  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  to  tlie  readers  of  Le  Producteitr,  They  had  now  no  longer  any 
periodical  organ  for  the  explanation  and  dissemination  of  their  principles ;  but 
they  were  unremitting  in  their  readiness  to  supply,  both  by  personal  conversation 
and  by  letter,  every  information  on  the  subject  to  the  many  who  now  began  to 
ask  for  it.  Several  pamphlets  were  also  published  about  this  time,  and  distri¬ 
buted  among  those  who  had  testified  any  curiosity  with  respect  to  the  tenets  of 
the  school.  The  result  was,  that  its  disciples  gradually  increased  in  number; 
and  as  the  latest  proselytes  were,  like  all  new  converts,  extremely  zealous  in 
the  cause  they  had  espoused,  they  in  their  turn  succeeded  in  gaining  over  others 
to  the  adoption  of  their  opinions.  Of  course,  as  the  number  of  disciples  in¬ 
creased,  the  means  of  propagating  its  doctrines  increased  also.  Regular  meetings 
were  instituted,  lectures  were  publicly  delivered,  and  fresh  partizans  were  almost 
daily  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Saint  Simon.  At  length,  in  1829,  the  leaders 
of  the  school  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  press  for  correct  expla¬ 
nation  of  their  system ;  both  because  their  followers  had  then  become  too  nu¬ 
merous,  and  were  scattered  in  too  many  places,  to  be  in  the  way  of  oral  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  because,  the  system  having  taken  too  firm  root  to  be  shaken  by  mere 
sarcasm,  their  opponents  had  had  recourse  to  misrepresentation,  and  had  accused 
them  of  professing  opinions  which,  it  was  important  to  shew,  formed  no  part  of 
their  creed.  A  weekly  paper,  called  U Organisateur^  was  therefore  established, 
and  it  continues  in  circulation  at  the  present  moment.  An  exposition  of  the 
leading  points  of  their  doctrine,  w  hich  had  before  been  orally  communic«ated  to  a 
congregation  of  the  school,  was  also  published  during  the  same  year.  This  work, 
an  octavo  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  speedily  arrived  at  a  second 
edition,*  and  has  since  been  followed  by  another,f  containing  some  of  the  lectures 
delivered  in  1830,  and  the  latter  part  of  1829.  Besides  all  these  efforts  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation -of- the  Saint  .Simonian  doctrine,  several  literary  and  political  journals 
have  also  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  same  object  by  occasional  notices;  and 
there  is  one  daily  paper  of  considerable  repute,  le  Globe ^  which  professes  to  be  tlie 
direct  organ  of  the  school,  bearing  emblazoned  on  it  in  large  characters  the  title 
of  J oumal  de  la  doctrine  de  Saint  Simon.  The  doctrine  is  also  regularly  preached 
and  explained  twice  a  week  in  Paris, and  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  France. 
The  number  of  the  disciples  maybe  said  to  increase  almost  daily;  and  they  include 
among  them  many  of  the  foreigners  always  to  be  found  in  Paris,  who  spare  no 
pains  to  propagate  their  creed  throughout  Europe,  by  the  profuse  distribution  of 
the  works  already  written  on  the  subject.  England  is  not  omitted  in  this  zealous 
search  after  proselytes.  We  could  name  at  least  a  dozen  persons  among  our 


*  Doctrine  de  Saint  Simon. — Exposition. — Premiere  annee.  1829.  Seconde  edition. 
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fldem.  Deuxieme  ann4e.  1829-1830.  Paris:  au  bureau  de  I’Organisateur  et 
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own  private  acquaintance,  to  whom  copies  of  the  two  volumes  quoted  below 
have  been  recently  transmitted  from  Paris  in  the  name  of  the  school.  For  many 
reasons  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  country  will  not  furnish  a  great 
number  of  converts ;  but  the  doctrine  has  already  become  so  widely  diffused,  and 
is  likely  to  exercise  such  a  powerful  influence  abroad,  that  we  think  a  very  brief 
and  general  account  of  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  whole  system  of  Saint  Simon  is 
based  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  human  race  is  susceptible  of  amelioration  in 
an  indefinite  degiee, — that  it  is,  and  always  has  been  making,  and  will  continue 
to  make,  nearer  approaches  towards  a  state  of  absolute  perfection.  So  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  matter  of  future  perfectibility,  this  doctrine  is  by  no  means  new ;  but 
the  peculiarity  of  Saint  Simon’s  conception  is,  that  we  are  warranted  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past,  in  pronouncing  the  future  progression  towards  such  a  stiite  to 
be  necessary  and  inevitable.  He  considers  the  whole  human  race  as  one  collective 
being,  subject  to  settled  laws,  by  which  it  is  governed  with  the  same  eertainty 
and  the  same  regularity  as  the  material  world.  And  as  in  physics,  when  from 
a  multitude  of  obsenations  of  particular  facts  or  phenomena,  we  find  them  to 
have  succeeded  one  another  in  a  constant  and  uniform  order,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  same  law  or  principle  which  has  hitherto  regulated  this 
order,  will  continue  to  regulate  it  for  the  future ;  so,  with  regard  to  the  human 
race,  if  experience  gives  us  the  certainty  that  its  condition  has  undergone  any 
regular  series  of  changes,  from  this  certainty,  we  are  authorized  to  deduce  the 
inference  that  changes  will  continue  to  take  place  in  it,  according  to  the  same 
law  or  principle  as  that  which  has  governed  the  series  already  accomplished. 
This  law,  says  Saint  Simon,  the  evidence  of  history  proves  to  be  no  other 
than  that  of  constant  progression  towards  a  state  of  perfeetion ;  and  therefrom 
we  may  conclude  with  as  much  certainty,  that  the  same  law  will  continue  to 
exercise  its  influence  in  future,  as  that  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
recurrence  of  the  seasons,  the  variations  of  the  tides,  or  any  other  natural  pheno¬ 
mena,  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  which  we  know  from  ol)ser- 
valion  to  have  heretofore  regulated  them. 

This  state  of  perfection,  towards  which  the  human  race  has  hitherto 
been  constantly  approaching,  and  will  constantly  continue  to  approach  in  the 
same  ratio,  is  one  of  association  and  community  of  interests  among  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  progress  towards  such  a  state  of  things  has 
hitherto  been  uninterrupted  and  invariable.  On  the  contrary,  society  has 
always  presented  two  alternate  phases,  or  has  passed  alternately  through  two 
distinct  conditions,  which  may  be  termed  the  organic,  and  the  critical.  The 
or^nic  is  one  in  which  men  feel  that  their  existence  has  a  definite  end  and 
object ;  and  towards  the  attainment  of  this,  education,  legislation,  aud  all  the 
other  engines  of  the  social  machine  direct  their  efforts.  The  character  of  such 
an  epoch  is  decidedly  religious.  The  critical  cera  is  distinguished  by  characte¬ 
ristics  of  an  opposite  tendency.  It  is  unsettled  and  irreligious,  having  in  fact  no 
other  end  to  accomplish  than  to  break  up  one  organic  state  of  society,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  another.  Thus  the  time  when  polytheism 
nourished  in  full  vigour  was  an  organic  epoch,  and  the  tera  of  philosophy  w  as  the 
critical  one  which  followed  it,  preparing  mankind  for  entering  a  different  orga¬ 
nic  condition,  which  was  that  of  Christianity.  Since  the  days  of  Luther,  society 
has  been  placed  in  the  critical  condition ;  and  appearances  at  present  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  time  is  arrived,  or  at  least  is  near  at  hand,  for  the  foundation 
of  a  new  organic  period.  It  is  from  the  observation  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
organic  periods  have  been  regulated,  that  Saint  Simon  finds  they  are  to  approach 
continually  towards  a  state  of  general  and  perfect  association.  Thus  it  is  ob- 
ser^’cd  that  the  state  of  antagonism  or  disunion  has  manifested  a  constant  ten¬ 
dency  to  decrease;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  sphere  of  association  among  men 
has  been  constantly  extending  its  limits, — that  from  being  contracted  at  first 
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within  the  nan’ow  bounds  of  single  families,  it  has  been  widened  by  the  succes¬ 
sive  union  of  several  families  into  a  township,  of  several  townships  into  a  state, 
and  of  several  states  into  a  kingdom,  or  empire;  while  even  kingdoms  and 
empires,  though  not  joined  together  under  the  same  temporal  government, 
have  united  in  the  profession  of  one  religious  faith,  and  in  obedience  to  one 
spiritual  master.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  decrease  of  antagonism,  or  dis¬ 
union  and  warfare,  will  continue  till  it  becomes  entirely  extinct  among  nations, 
so  that  the  whole  world  will  form  one  single  community,  governed  by  the  same 
institutions,  believing  and  professing  the  same  faith,  having  in  short  a  perfect 
and  entire  accordance  of  feelings  and  of  interests. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  an  extended  application  of  the  law  of  association,  which 
now  hinds  cities  and  states  under  the  same  government,  that  the  future  amelio¬ 
ration  of  the  condition  of  humanity  is  to  consist.  History  proves  that  not  only 
antagonism,  but  also  the  direct  exercise  of  power  by  one  man  over  another,  has 
shewn  a  constant  tendency  to  decrease.  For  example,  in  the  earliest  and  most 
imperfect  stage  of  society,  a  prisoner  taken  in  war  was  either  actually  devoured, 
as  among  the  Anthropophagi,  or  at  all  events  put  to  death  by  his  captors.  1 1  was 
a  great  step  towards  perfection,  when  the  custom  of  converting  captives  into  slaves 
put  an  end  to  this  practice.  The  next  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  humanity,  was 
the  institution  of  modified  states  of  servitude,  such  as  were  introduced  during  the 
middle  ages.  At  present,  in  the  more  civilized  states  of  Europe,  there  exists 
no  other  direct  exercise  of  power  by  one  man  over  another,  than  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  different  relations  of  master  and  senant,  or,  in  a  word,  that 
which  derives  its  being  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  This  state  of 
things  is  to  give  place,  in  its  tuni,  to  a  more  improved  condition  of  mankind, 
in  which  every  one  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.  The  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  constitution  of  the  social  fabric,  is  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
privilege  of  inheritance. 

The  impious  prerogative,  as  the  Saint  Simonists  term  it,  of  idleness,  or  the 
privilege  of  living  on  the  labour  of  others,  being  wholly  done  away  with, — neither 
wealth  nor  poverty,  neither  high  rank  nor  inferiority  of  station,  being  trans¬ 
missible  from  father  to  son, — the  amount  of  riches  possessed  by  every  individual 
will  be  the  exact  measure  of  his  talents  and  industry.  But,  in  order  that  the 
principle  of  rewards  proportionate  to  merit  be  effectually  acted  upon,  it  is 
necessary  that  every  one  be  placed  in  a  situation  wherein  he,  as  well  as  the 
great  association  of  which  he  is  a  member,  may  deiive  the  ^eatest  possible 
benefit  from  the  peculiar  capabilities  nature  has  endow'ed  him  with.  Now 
these  capabilities  are  either  physical  or  intellectual.  The  intellectual,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  two  veiy  distinct  kinds,  namely,  those  which  have  relation,  or  may 
be  more  advantageously  applied,  to  reason,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  science, 
and  those  to  sentiment,  or  to  the  fine  arts ;  including  under  the  latter  head 
poetry,  fictitious  literatur^in  short  all  that  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination 
or  the  sympathies.  All  men,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  reason,  to  sympathise, 
or  to  act;  and  every  man  is  in  future  to  have  his  path  in  life  allotted  to  him, 
according  to  his  fitness  for  exerting  himself  with  success,  in  any  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  comprehended  in  these  great  classifications  of  human  industry.  To  call 
out  and  develope  the  peculiar  faculties  of  every  individual  in  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  will  be  the  business  of  education  ;  and  after  the  first  moral  in¬ 
struction,  which  will  be  common  to  all  alike,  each  youth  will  have  his  place 
^igned  him  in  one  of  the  three  classes  of  special  or  professional  schools,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  natural  disposition  he  evinces  either  for  reasoning,  for  sympathizing, 
or  for  acting.  Legislation  and  government  in  general,  will  be  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  classification ;  that  is,  the  legislators  who  w  ill  frame,  and  the 
judges  who  will  administer,  the  special  laws  designed  for  each  class  of  persons, 
will  he  themselves  chosen  from  among  that  class.  Laws  will  be  simple,  for 
they  will  be  divested  of  that  great  element  of  complexity,  the  hereditary  trans- 
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mission  of  property.  There  will  be  a  remunerative  as  well  as  a  penal  legislation, 
tliat  is,  encouragement  and  reward  for  virtue,  as  well  as  prohibition  and  punish¬ 
ment  for  vice. 

The  universal  association  of  mankind,  thus  foretold  and  provided  for,  would  ])e 
incomplete,  and  indeed  impossible,  did  there  not  also  exist  a  perfect  unanimity 
in  devotion  to  one  religious  faith.  This  faith  will  form,  to  use  the  some¬ 
what  obscure  expression  of  the  Saint  Simonian  school,  the  synthesis  of  all  tlie 
conceptions  and  all  the  modes  of  being,  of  humanity.  It  will  therefore  furnish 
the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of  government,  and  the  whole  frame  of  society 
will  in  fact  be  a  religious  institution. 

Into  disquisitions  respecting  the  future  constitution  of  the  social  hierarchy, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  expounders  of  the  Saint  Simonian  system ; 
the  rather  that  their  ideas  on  this  subject  are  not  very  decidedly,  or  at  least  not 
very  clearly,  explained.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  merely  indicating  that 
the  priestho^  is  to  be  constituted  with  regard  to  the  triple  classification  already 
mentioned ;  that  it  is  to  consist  of  as  many  gradations  as  there  are  degrees  of 
capability,  the  highest  dignity  and  power  belonging  to  one  sovereign  hierarch, 
whose  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  will  of  coui*se  be  as  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  Popes,  as  the  priesthood  generally  is  to  have  greater  power  than  was 
ever  pretended  to,  even  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  same 
reason  which  prevents  us  from  entering  into  any  details  on  this  and  other  topics 
of  more  general  interest,  discussed  in  the  two  volumes  before  us,  (namely,  the 
brevity  of  space  allotted  to  this  article,)  must  also  be  our  excuse  if  we  refrain  at 
present  from  attempting  a  refutation  of  any  of  the  numerous  propositions  con- 
Uined  in  them,  which  are  in  our  estimation  partly  or  wholly  erroneous. 
Whether  true  or  false,  they  are  maintained  sometimes  with  strong  and  always 
with  plausible  arguments;  it  would  therefore  be  equally  unjust  and  useless,  even 
should  they  appear  absolutely  ridiculous,  to  attack  them  merely  with  passing 
cavils,  or  sneers  and  raillery.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  doctrines  we  dissent  from  ;  but  since  this 
for  the  present  cannot  be,  we  leave  the  whole  untouched,  recommending  those 
who  are  fond  of  such  reading  as  furnishes  matter  for  thought  and  reflection, 
to  set  about  the  perusal  of  the  two  volumes.  In  the  first  particularly,  they 
will  find,  among  much  they  may  possibly  consider,  as  we  do,  fanciful 
and  chimerical,  a  great  deal  also  that  is  sound;  and  though  few  or  none 
of  the  ideas  developed,  however  just  in  themselves,  may  be  of  direct  prac¬ 
tical  application  to  the  present  state  of  society,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  they 
do  not  occasionally  suggest  to  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  other  ideas  that 
are  so. 

The  first  and  greatest  object  which  the  system  of  Saint  Simon  promises  to 
accomplish,  namely,  the  constant  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  most  numerous 
and  poorest  class  of  Uie  community,  is  one  that  will,  without  doubt,  some  day  or 
other,  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  have  now  neither  the  heart 
to  find  their  pleasure,  nor  the  head  to  see  their  interest,  in  the  promotion  of  it. 
To  effect  this  by  abolishing  the  hereditary  transmisvsion  of  property,  appears  at 
first  sight  a  project  so  wild,  so  extravagant,  so  repugnant  to  the  natural  feelings 
of  humanity,  or  at  least  to  all  received  notions  and  habits,  that  on  a  hasty 
glance  we  perceive  nothing  in  it  but  mischief  and  absurdity.  A  nearer  exam¬ 
ination  however  gives  us  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  matter ;  and  instead 
of  resting  satisfied  that  it  is  a  plan,  in  favour  of  which  not  even  a  show  of  sound 
argument  can  be  made,  we  speedily  become  convinced,  that,  at  the  least,  a 
great  deal,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  would  have  it,  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  The  constitution  of  property,  the  Saint  Simonists  observe, 
has  nothing  in  it  necessarily  fixed  and  immutable.  On  the  contrary,  g^eat  and 
important  changes  have  at  different  times  taken  place  in  it,  brought  about  too 
by  no  more  violent  agency  than  a  general  conviction  that  they  were  expedient ; 
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such  a  conviction,  in  fact,  as  they  themselves  are  now  attempting  to  produce. 
Thus,  there  was  at  one  time  no  more  valuable  species  of  property  than  that  of 
slaves;  yet  the  extinction  of  slavery  has  caused  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  soon  will  cause  all  over  the  world,  the  utter  annihilation  of  this 
kind  of  wealth.  Again,  the  progress  of  civilization,  they  justly  remark,  has 
constantly  tended  to  do  away  with  the  transmission  of  power  from  one  member 
of  a  family  to  another ;  and  Europe  has  now,  in  general,  no  hereditary  priests, 
no  hereditary  judges,  no  hereditary  soldiers.  Why,  they  ask,  may  it  not  come 
to  pass  in  future,  that  wealth  shall  share  the  same  fate  tliat  has  befallen  civil 
charges  and  offices,  which  are  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  government  at  the 
death  of  the  holder,  and  thence  transmitted  to  another  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  blood  or  relationship  ? 

The  question  is  one  not  likely  to  be  agitated  in  England,  if,  as  we  are  told  by 
Baron  de  Stael,  the  very  lowest  and  poorest  of  our  labourers  have  not  yet  even 
got  the  length  of  giving  up  the  love  of  primogeniture.  But  in  France  the  case  is 
far  different.  The  hatred  of  hereditary  distinctions  of  rank  has  long  been  pre¬ 
valent  in  that  country,  and  the  desire  for  the  abolition  of  them  general, — w  e 
might  almost  say  universal.  Ancestral  titles  and  honours,  of  which  the  value 
must  always  necessarily  be  purely  conventional,  have  sunk  in  public  estimation 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  have,  so  to  speak,  no  currency  in  the  market ;  and 
the  appellation  of  count  or  marquess  at  present  procures  as  little  of  respect  or 
attention,  as  a  counterfeit  coin  would  purchase  of  more  substantial  commodities. 
Now  from  this  state  of  popular  feeling  to  a  hatred  of  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  property,  the  transition  appears  to  us  to  be  very  easy.  We  say  this  state  of 
feeling;  because  although  the  test  of  dispassionate  reason  detects  a  wide 
difference  in  point  of  principle  between  the  descent  of  honours  and  that  of 
wealth,  still  the  popular  dislike  of  the  first  is  very  likely,  we  think,  to  engender 
an  equal  aversion  for  the  latter.  For  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  the  abolition  of 
mere  names,  which  so  entirely  depend  upon  public  opinion,  that  it  can  render 
them,  if  it  pleases,  marks  of  opprobrium  instead  of  marks  of  approbation ;  it  would 
be  idle,  we  say,  to  grapple  strenuously  with  this  shadow,  and  altogether  dis¬ 
regard  the  firm  and  tangible  substance, — to  strip  the  tree  of  inheritance  of  its 
leaves,  yet  let  its  trunk  remain  erect  and  untouched. 
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Nature,  detennined,  in  a  mood  of  glee. 

To  lax  our  patience  with  nobility. 

From  an  unleavened  lump  of  earthy  dough. 

Form’d  ducal  S — th — n,  obstinate  and  slow ; 
Pleas’d  witli  her  work,  again  her  hand  she  tries. 
And  lo !  N — w — t — e  greets  our  w  ondering  eyes — 
To  see  what  more  the  clay’s  dull  dregs  can  do. 

She  tries  again,  and  Laughter  hails  B - 1 - h! 


NO.  II. 
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Who  cares  for  dreams?  Who  attaches  any  importance  to  the  idle 
shadows  that  flit  across  the  brain  in  sleep  ?  Who  gravely  relates  his 
dreams  ? — or  willingly  confesses  that  the  vapours  of  the  night  vanish 
not  from  his  fancy  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  such 
questions,  or  to  reply  to  them.  We  would  despise  dreams  if  we  could ; 
hut  their  effect  upon  the  mind  by  no  means  depends  upon  volition. 
Places  and  things  in  external  nature,  peculiar  and  striking  in  their  local¬ 
ities,  have  been  known  to  agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  midnight 
preflgurations,  and  to  offer  a  visible  and  tangible  testimony  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  oracle  of  slumber,  which  we  cannot  choose  but  recognize. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  understood — ay, 
or  dreamt  of—m  the  pride  of  our  philosophy.  And  in  spite  of  the 
sneers  of  scepticism,  circumstances  have  actually  occurred  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  dreams,  which  are  indeed  out  of  the  ordinary  roll  of  events, 
yet  not  the  less  true,  make  what  use  of  them  we  will.  I  shall  tell  a 
story  concerning  dreams,  a  true  story,  connected  with  one  of  the  wild 
glens  of  Scotland. — Sleep !  thou  hast  thy  pleasures,  but  thou  hast  also 
thy  horrors,  and  we  can  no  more  account  for  the  one  than  for  the 
other! 

What  it  was  that  made  Gregor  M‘ Alpine,  ayoung  gentleman  of  Angus- 
shire,  leave  Scotland  suddenly  in  early  youth,  never  was  clearly  known  to 
his  friends,  nor  even  to  a  soft  sensible  blooming  girl,  to  whom  he  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  been  affianced  by  consent  of  his  father,  given  on  the  old 
gentleman’s  death  bed.  But  Katherine  Innis,  when  she  grew  to  full  wo¬ 
manhood,  waited  patiently,  though  pensively,  for  Gregor’s  return,  and 
kept  herself  unusually  apart  from  all  male  society,  very  much,  as  was  l)e- 
lieved,  on  his  account.  At  length  he  (Ud  return,  and  with  a  considera¬ 
ble  fortune,  intending  to  marry  his  Katherine  as  soon  as  he  could  com¬ 
plete  certain  prehminary  arrangements.  On  setting  foot  in  Scotland, 
he  found  that  his  betrothed,  as  well  as  his  remaining  relations,  now  re¬ 
sided  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  he  had  never  been ;  and  meeting 
in  his  hotel  in  Perth  with  an  old  friend  from  their  neighbourhood, 
the  pair  agreed  to  journey  together  to  Cairndale  House,  where  Gregor’s 
uncle  and  sister  lived,  and  where  he  learned  that  Katherine  at  that  very 
time  awaited  his  arrival. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  than  the  circumstances  under 
w’hich  Gregor  M‘ Alpine  was  returning  to  his  native  country;  and 
the  two  friends  quitted  the  pleasant  town  of  Perth  in  the  highest  spi¬ 
rits,  on  a  fine  morning  in  August,  leaving  the  old  palace  of  Scone  to 
the  right,  and  intending,  although  their  destination  was  to  a  conside¬ 
rable  distance,  to  complete  their  journey  before  night-fall.  A  liberal 
allowance  to  the  postilions  enabled  them  to  push  on  at  a  sweeping  pace 
through  the  rich  undulations  of  Perthshire ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
motion  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  the  trip,  and  sustained  the  animated 
flow  of  conversation.  As  evening  advanced,  however,  when  oiu'  travel- 
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lers  had  left  the  Firth  ot  Tay  far  hehiiul  them,  fatitjiu*  hei^^an  to  (•reej» 
over  their  spirits,  and  the  usual  reaction  which  follows  excitement  was 
more  particularly  manifested  in  INF  Alpine. 

They  arrived  in  due  time  at  a  Hi«-hland  hamlet,  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  house  to  which  they  journeyed ;  ami  the  road  from 
this  point  being  in  bad  repair  as  well  as  hilly,  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  vehicle  and  proceed  for  the  rest  of  the  way  by  a  l)y- 
path,  on  such  horses  as  they  could  be  furnished  with.  The  antnmn’al 
day  was  far  spent ;  the  air  assumed  a  heavy  misty  appearance,  as 
the  sun  dipped  towards  the  western  horizon ;  and  the  evening  began 
to  gather  in  cloudy  and  dull,  and  altogether  in  contrast  with  the  morn- 
'ing. 

‘‘  This  seems  a  long  ride,  M‘ Alpine,  as  we  draw  near  its  close,’'  said 
Allan  McKenzie  to  his  friend. 

“  Somewhat  tedious,  I  confess ; — and  fatiguing  too  after  the  limited 
exercise  of  a  ship’s  deck,”  replied  Gregor,  with  an  expression  almost  of 
melancholy.  I  hardly  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me  this  evening; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  road  is  strangelv — chill inglv  deso¬ 
late.” 

“  This  part  of  the  country  is  indeed  wild,”  said  AFKenzie ;  ‘‘  but 
we  are  on  a  moorland  road,  which  will  become  more  pleasing  when  we 
get  past  the  shelving  neighbourhood  of  the  Dropping  Glen.” 

‘‘  The  Dropping  Glen  !  ”  repeated  Gregor,  “  what  is  that  ?  ” 

“  I  never  was  within  half  a  mile’s  distance  of  it,  often  as  I  have  heard 
it  spoken  of,”  said  the  other,  “  and  it  is  very  romantic,  I  dare  say,  only 
no  one  will  go  near  it  that  can  avoid  doing  so.” 

‘‘  I  should  like  much  to  see  it !”  said  Gregor. 

The  other  did  not  reply,  and  they  again  proceeded  in  silence.  “  We 
must  not  be  so  stupid,  Gregor,  when  we  get  to  Cairndale,”  said 
McKenzie,  breaking  silence.  ‘‘  If  I  thought  you  would  not  lose  your 
way,  I  would  ride  up  the  avenue  to  Benstrath,  and  bring  Cochrane 
down  to  meet  you  at  the  dale.  He  is  excellent  company,  and  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  of  a  new  neighbour  in  this  secluded  country.” 

‘‘  I  should  be  most  happy  to  meet  any  friend  of  your’s,  INFKenzie ; 
and  as  to  my  losing  my  way,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,  if  you  will  tell 
me  what  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  steer  for.” 

“Nay,  be  not  so  confident;  but,  indeed,  in  this  case  you  have  only 
to  keep  to  the  left  until  you  get  to  the  end  of  this  copsewood  bank ; 
then  you  will  see  the  path  through  the  pastures  to  the  right,  which 
will  soon  bring  you  to  the  hard  turnpike  road,  already  visible  on  the 
rising  ground  in  the  distance.” 

“  I  see  it  perfectly,  ’  answered  Alpine,  “  I  shall  ride  on  slowly, 
and  you  and  your  friend  will  overtake  me  before  I  reach  Cairndale 
House.” 

“  Very  good,”  replied  McKenzie,  and  off  he  started,  while  Gregor 
leisurely  pursued  the  track  alone. 

The  young  Highlander  unconsciously  fell  into  a  train  of  thought, 
which  abstracted  him  from  all  external  impressions.  At  length,  look¬ 
ing  up  and  around,  he  perceived  that  he  had  gone  quite  astray;  and 
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when  he  endeavoured  to  regain  his  route,  he  found  that  he  had  deviated 
into  a  sort  of  wild  pasture  land,  from  which  no  trace  could  be  descried 
of  the  line  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  him. 

Advancing  a  little  farther,  and  looking  around  for  the  lost  road,  his 
eye  fell  upon  an  object  that  struck  him  at  once  with  a  singularly  oppres¬ 
sive  sensation,  unaccountable  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  feeling 
could  not  have  been  excited  by  the  object  itself,  for  that  was  merely 
j)art  of  the  grey  rocks  of  the  picturesque  chasm,  called  the  Drop- 
j)ing  Glen,  towards  which  he  had  unconsciously  wandered.  At  sea, 
on  liis  passage  home,  he  had  been  visited  by  a  strange  dream^  that, 
from  the  superstition  natural  to  a  mountaineer,  had  powerfully  iin- 
j)ressed  and  haunted  his  imagination,  and  which,  as  he  was  now  asto¬ 
nished  to  find,  seemed  to  have  vividly  represented,  with  peculiarly 
horrible  associations,  this  very  glen  on  which  he  had  thus  involuntarily 
stumbled,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  district  where  it  was  situated. 

“  Ridiculous  I”  he  ejaculated,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  suddenly- 
revived  recollection — “  Do  I  tremble  at  a  dream  ?  The  resemblance 
is  the  work  of  the  arch  limner  Fancy,  and  could  I  but  obtain  a  closer 
glance,  the  illusion  would  vanish.”  He  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse, 
determined  to  press  to  the  central  point,  whence  a  thorough  view 
of  the  glen  could  be  obtained.  By  this  time,  the  sun  had  quite  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  vesper  glow,  that  continued  to  linger  in  comparative 
l>rilliancy  on  the  plains  and  the  surrounding  heights,  was  almost  lost  in 
the  black  overshadow^ed  ravine,  and  even  the  partial  distinctness  wdiich 
it  gave  to  the  lighter-coloured  objects  shooting  up  from  beneath,  or 
projecting  from  the  hollows  in  the  darkening  distance,  made  them 
assume  a  grotesque,  and,  to  a  heated  imagination,  a  terrifying  aspect. 
As  the  glen,  while  Gregor  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm, 
expanded  to  his  eye,  even  the  animal  on  which  he  rode  seemed 
filled  with  dread,  and  refused  to  obey  the  spur;  and,  indeed,  the 
rider  himself  recoiled  unconsciously  from  the  adventure.  Still,  how  ¬ 
ever,  he  was  determined  on  bmving  his  dreamy  terrors,  and  on  ob¬ 
taining  a  distinct  sight  of  the  spot  which  had  so  strongly  impressed 
him.  He  forced  the  horse  forw^ard,  until  he  had  nearly  passed  a  rocky 
eminence  covered  with  brushwood,  and  overhanging  the  wild  and 
deep  recess  at  the  gorge  of  the  glen.  A  few  steps  further  w  ould  aft’ord 
a  view’  of  the  whole,  dow  n  to  w  here  the  ravine  opened  upon  the  lower 
woodlands.  The  steep  on  the  opposite  side  now  frowned  over  head, 
and  w  ith  some  difficulty  he  urged  foiwvard  his  horse,  which  seemed  to 
possess  the  faculty  attributed  in  ghost  stories  to  irrational  creatures 
— of  being  cognizant  of  super-diuman  presences,  invisible  to  man.  The 
absolute  solitude  of  the  gloomy  hollow  had  something  in  it  strangely 
impressive  to  one  w’ho,  though  mountain-born,  had  never  pierced  so  far 
into  the  Highlands  before  ;  and  the  profound  stillness  was  almost  painful, 
in  a  spot  invested,  by  M‘ Alpine’s  imagination,  with  so  much  mystery. 
No  stream  brawded  in  the  precipitous  depth,  nor  tumbled  down  the 
dusky  sides  of  the  steep ;  but  a  tapping,  dropping  sound  whispered 
faintly  in  the  distance,  reminding  our  traveller  of  the  ticking  of  the 
ominous  death-watch. 
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Another  glance,  as  Grepr  pressed  his  horse  to  the  lip  of  the  cliff, 
served  to  discover  that  which  in  particular  had  struck  him  with  name¬ 
less  dread,  and  the  sight  of  which  awakened  the  original  sensations  of 
his  dream,  with  a  power  uncontrollable  by  any  effort  of  resolution.  On 
reaching  a  spot  commanding  all  the  glen,  whence  he  could  measui  e  the 
precipice  downivard  to  the  dismal  chasm,  his  eyes  were  rivetted  by  a 
gigantic,  head-like  shape  of  rock,  of  a  spectral  white,  bristling  above 
with  matted  and  pendant  foliage.  Emerging  from  the  contrasting  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  most  savage  recess  of  the  ravine,  it  presented  to  his  mind  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  ghastly  human  face,  apparently  gazing  on  him 
as  it  had  done  in  his  vision.  Gregor  and  his  horse  shrank  back  at  the 
sight,  as  if  in  the  sympathy  of  mutual  fear,  and  the  rider,  with  a  shiver, 
not  the  less  chilling  that  it  was  attended  by  a  blush  of  shame,  avert  e(l 
his  look,  and  peered  into  the  darkness  beneath  the  precipice. 

Blended  with  his  superstitious  feelings,  there  mingled  a  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  apprehension,  such  as  had  been  engendered  by  his  dream.  \\’hy 
was  he  there  ?  By  what  extraordinary  succession  of  circumstances  had 
he  been  driven  to  that  ominous  spot  ? — It  might  be  nothing  more  than 
fancy,  nay  it  could  be  nothing  more  than  fancy. — He  would  subdue  his 
boyish  apprehensions  by  a  steady  glance  at  the  face  of  the  w  hite  rock 
— a  swimming  in  his  head,  and  a  ringing  in  his  ears,  followed  this 
resolve.  He  even  thought  he  heard  a  voice,  or  voices,  whispering 
from  the  shadowy  hollow,  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  glen,  or  the  genii 
which  had  wiled  him  thither,  were  warning  him  from  the  awdul  soli¬ 
tudes  of  that  desert  place,  and  in  the  solemnity  of  twilight,  foretelling 
some  unspeakable  calamity.  Overcome,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  deli¬ 
vered  himself  up  to  the  instinct  of  his  dumb  companion,  w  hich,  w  heel¬ 
ing  tremblingly  round,  galloped  at  full  speed  from  the  Dropping  Glen. 

The  terror  into  which  he  had  been  thus  unaccountably  thrown,  so 
confused  his  intellect,  that  he  had  ridden  several  miles  over  the  irre¬ 
gular  Highland  district,  ere  he  was  so  far  collected  as  to  think  of  any 
thing  but  his  flight  from  the  horrid  glen.  The  evident  fatigue  and  dis¬ 
tressed  breathing  of  his  spent  horse,  first  recalled  his  thoughts,  and  he 
began  to  look  for  the  bearing  of  his  route;  but  the  grey  obscurity  of 
the  autumnal  night  had  thickened  around  him ;  and  although  the  in¬ 
structions  of.  his.. friend  had  been  plain  and  explicit,  every  object  was 
so  changed  by  the  levelling  cloud  w^hich  shrouded  the  landscape,  that 
he  found  himself  altogether  bewildered,  and  uncertain  what  course  to 
take. 

His  situation  was  exceedingly  embarrassing.  He  turned  in  every 
direction,  but  could  perceive  no  road-mark,  nor  any  house  at  wdiich  he 
might  make  the  necessary  inquiries  ;  and  as  the  place  w  as  evidently  very 
little  frequented,  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  of  a  j)assenger  at  so  late 
an  hour.  After  some  moments  spent  in  uneasy  deliberation,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  follow  the  track  on  which  he  found  himself,  and  trust  to 
chance  for  the  rest. 

On  he  went  for  a  considerable  time,  but  still  no  house  or  liuinan 
creature  greeted  him;  and  the  night  becoming  unusually  dark  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  his  perplexity  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
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Tiie  imperfect  Highland  fence  that  had  skirted  the  road,  now  melted 
away  into  the  outspreading  brushwood,  scattered  in  patches  over  the 
solitude,  and  he  found  his  horse’s  feet  again  imprinting  the  soft  sod. 
He  knew  that  he  was  in  fact  pursuing  no  road  whatever,  but  wandering 
at  random  over  the  w  aste ;  yet  still  he  took  courage  and  went  forward, 
for  he  thought  he  could  recognise  a  few  of  the  guiding  objects  that  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  the  shapes  of  certain  clumpy  masses,  and 
old  trees,  seemed  to  indicate  that  less  sterile  country,  where  lay  the 
mansion  for  which  he  w  as  anxiously  seeking. 

Standing  erect  in  his  stirrups,  he  believed  he  discerned  the  sw^eep 
of  the  turnpike-road,  about  a  gun-shot  a-head ;  and,  cheered  by  the 
discovery,  he  apphed  the  spurs  vigorously,  but  the  horse,  instead  of 
going  forward,  began  to  rear  and  tremble,  as  when  on  the  verge  of  the 
cliff.  While  contending  with  the  animal,  he  thought  he  heard  a  foot 
pattering  on  the  sod  behind,  but  it  was  now^  so  dark  that  he  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  no  one.  “I  am  right,”  said  he,  “I  am  again  near  the  trodden 
track.  There  it  lies  below^  me  in  the  hollow^.  Get  on,  poor  jade,  I 
promise  you  a  good  supper  and  a  warm  stable  to-night.”  He  again 
a|)plied  the  spurs  stoutly,  but  the  animal  still  refused  to  proceed,  and 
it  was  by  main  force  that  he  urged  it  on  a  few"  steps,  when  a  startling 
voice  in  his  rear  called  out, 

“  Hilloa,  friend  !  wdiere  are  you  bound  for  ?” 

“  I  am  for  the  adjoining  road,  and  I  have  no  time  to  parley.”  He 
gave  his  shivering  steed  another  sharp  remembrancer. 

“  For  God’s  sake  stop  !  if  you  are  not  mad,  and  want  to  break  your 
neck  in  the  Dropping  Glen — you  are  riding  directly  into  it !” 

“  What  can  this  mean  ?”  exclaimed  M‘ Alpine,  as  he  fixed  an  eager 
and  alarmed  glance  upon  what  he  had  believed  to  be  the  road. — The 
profile  of  the  spectral  face  of  the  White  Rock  w  as  dimly  discernible. 

“  You’ll  have  lost  your  way.  Sir,”  said  the  man  at  his  side,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  horse’s  bridle. 

“  I  have  indeed,  friend,”  said  M‘ Alpine,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  for 
the  big  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead  as  he  turned  from 
the  appalling  object,  and  thought  of  his  hair-breadth  escape.  “  I  have 
been  roaming  about  the  neighbourhood  these  tw  o  hours,  without  being 
able  to  escape  from  this  hateful  glen.” 

“  Where  want  you  to  go.  Sir?” 

“  To  Cairndale  house.  Can  you  lead  me  thither  ?” 

“  That  I  can  ;  but  vou  are  tw  o  miles  from  it  here,  and  it  is  late, 
and - ” 

“  But  I  have  money  in  my  pocket,  and  you  shall  be  w"ell  rewarded  it 
you  w  ill  only  take  me  there.  I  thought  I  had  myself  know"n  the  w  ay, 
but  the  sight  of  this - ” 

“  Its  an  ugly  place,  to  be  sure,  as  there  is  in  all  Auchterarder,  and 
its  odd  how'  your  honor  could  get  into  such  a  lonesome  track ;  I  am 
only  here  to-night  myself  by  accident.” 

“  Lead  on — lead  on,”  said  M‘Alpine,  impatient  of  the  Lowdander  s 
talk,  and  away  they  went  together  in  a  direction  quite  contrary  to 
that  in  wdiich  the  returning  exile  had  been  benighted. 
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One  of  the  most  pleasing  subjects  of  conteinplation  to  him  who  is 
far  from  his  native  land,  is  the  meeting  with  friends  on  his  return  ; 
and  often  and  often  had  M‘Alpine  pictured  to  himself  the  home  scene 
as  he  wished  and  expected  it  to  l)e.  But  how  different  was  the  reality  ! 
Sick  and  exhausted,  with  pallid  features,  and  a  joyless  smile,  he  entered 
the  house  which  contained  his  betrothed,  and  gazed  around  with  an 
expression  that  awakened  the  curiosity  and  alarm  of  the  inmates. 

Katherine  looked  affectionately,  yet  scrutinizingly  in  his  face,  re¬ 
peated  unconsciously  his  answers  to  her  questions,  and  seemed  to  marvel 
at  his  demeanour ;  while  her  mother  shook  her  head  as  he  related  the 
adventure  of  the  Dropping  Glen.  At  length  the  gentlemen  returned 
from  seeking  him,  congratulated  him  heartily  on  his  safe  arrival,  late  as 
it  was,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his  going  astray  on  the  second  night 
after  setting  foot  again  in  Scotland.  Cheerfulness  and  enjoyment  were 
by  degrees  restored,  and  a  pleasant  hour  was  spent  before  the  j)arty  re¬ 
tired  to  rest. 

Gregor’s  adventure  was  soon  consigned  to  forgetfulness,  amid  plea¬ 
surable  engagements  and  the  various  affairs  preparatory  to  the  marriage. 
Whenever  he  did  think  of  the  occurrence,  in  riding  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  dreary  section  of  the  country  which  girdled  the  glen,  it 
was  only  as  one  of  those  fugitive  impressions,  that  Hit  across  the  minds 
of  men  with  no  more  permanent  effect  than  the  breeze  over  the  w  ater. 
Finding,  however,  greater  delay  in  the  matters  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  marriage  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  became  gradually  nervous 
and  impatient ;  and  strange  fancies  would  often  intrude  upon  him  w  ith  a 
misgiving  or  presentiment  that  some  unlooked-for  ill  would  occur,  and 
that  this  long  contemplated  match,  with  its  promised,  happiness,  was 
after  all  destined  never  to  take  place. 

At  last  the  leading  preliminaries  about  which  he  was  solicitous 
were  in  a  great  measure  settled,  and  in  the  course  of  another  month 
he  expected  to  be  finally  united  to  his  beloved.  He  continued  to  re¬ 
side  at  Cairndale,  the  house  of  his  uncle,  an  infirm  and  hypochon¬ 
driacal  old  man.  One  morning,  while  some  strangers  were  on  a  visit 
at  the  house,  M‘ Alpine  joined  the  breakfast  table,  exhibiting  so  much 
embarrassment  and  thoughtfulness  in  his  manner,  that  his  friends  im¬ 
mediately  observed. the  change^  and  his  sister  in  particular  began  to 
rally  him  on  the  subject.  This  drew  more  strongly  the  attention  of 
the  rest,  and  as  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  disturbed  state  of 
his  mind,  all  present  insisted  on  his  disclosing  the  cause.  M^Alpine 
hesitatingly  answered  that  he  w'as  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  he 
had  no  rational  ground  for  uneasiness,  and  yet  that  he  could  not  help 
feeling  peculiarly  troubled  by  a  dream  of  the  preceding  night.  Ihis 
drew  from  the  company  the  usual  observations  upon  the  folly,  &c.,  <S:c., 
but  he  was  not  the  less  earnestly  intreated  to  relate  his  dream;  and 
with  a  reluctance  which  made  some  smile,  he  at  length  did  so,  as 
follows : — 

He  imagined  himself,  he  said,  to  be  near  an  unknowm  place,  into 
which  he  had  a  wish  to  enter ;  but  over  him  frowned  a  huge  gate,  so 
closely  shut,  that  he  could  espy  nothing  beyond  it.  Suddenly  the 
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gate  partially  expanded,  and  he  walked  in,  when  it  as,  instantly  closed 
behind  him.  Above  appeared  a  gigantic  face,  which,  to  his  slumbering 
recollection,  bore  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  White  Rock,  in  the  Drop¬ 
ping  Glen.  As  he  turned  away  with  instinctive  dread,  it  unlocked  its 
stony  jaws,  and  although  no  sounds  were  uttered,  seemed  to  demand 
of  him  what  he  did  there.  The  question  from  such  a  querist  was  em¬ 
barrassing,  and  he  could  only  beg,  with  trembling  lips,  that  the  gate 
might  be  re-opened. 

The  gigantic  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  compassion,  as, 
looking  down  in  his  face,  it  observed  his  extreme  dismay,  and  although 
he  was  not  distinctly  aware  that  it  spoke,  yet  he  received  an  inde- 
final)le  intimation  that  it  would  suffer  him  to  depart,  if  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  return,  and  again  ask  admittance  on  the  same  day  of  the 
following  month.  This  condition  he  for  a  time  attempted  to  resist, 
but  his  horror  became  so  overwhelming,  that  he  at  length  gave  the 
promise.  The  massive  bars  of  the  gate  were  then  withdrawn,  and  its 
vast  compartments  unfolding,  w^ere  just  clashing  behind  him,  when 
with  the  thundering  noise  he  awoke. 

The  dream  the  company  said  was  certainly  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
it  bore  reference  to  visions  that  had  visited  and  impressed  him  before : 
yet  what  were  dreams?  And  although  in  the  conversation  excited 
by  his  narrative,  several  wonderful  facts  were  related  in  connexion  with 
nocturnal  visions,  still  Mr.  M^Alpine  w  ould  be  foolish  to  indulge  further 
meditation  upon  the  subject.  He  took  the  advice,  and  the  traces  of  this  way¬ 
ward  visitation  w  ere  speedily  obliterated  by  the  exhilarating  engagements 
connected  with  an  active  preparation  for  the  nuptial  ceremony.  Time 
passed  on,  and  some  days  before  that  appointed  for  the  solemnity,  he 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  neighbouring  village  of  Crieff,  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  his  late  father  s  affairs.  When  he  reached  the  place,  he 
missed  one  of  the  persons  whom  he  expected  to  meet,  and  w  as  obliged 
to  engage  to  revisit  the  village  oh  the  following  day.  Circumstances 
barred  the  keeping  of  his  appointment,  and,  occupied  with  ante-nup¬ 
tial  concerns,  it  was  put  off  until  the  very  morning  previous  to  the  one 
on  which  his  neighbours  were  invited  to  attend  his  bridal. 

Taking  horse  early,  he  promised  if  possible  to  return  by  nightfall. 
Night  came,  however,  and  he  was  still  absent.  His  bride  was  with  the 
family  at  Caimdale,  occupied  by  the  agreeable  employments  of  the  time, 
w^hen  a  gentleman  who  lived  at  some  distance  arrived,  and  narrated  a 
circumstance  he  had  witnessed  as  he  crossed  the  country. 

‘‘  I  may  be  a  little  superstitiously  disposed,”  said  the  gentleman, 
“  w  ith  regard  to  a  certain  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  w  e  all  know 
by  the  name  of  the  Dropping  Glen,  ever  since  a  remarkable  anecdote 
told  me  concerning  it  by  my  grandfather,  to  which  I  only  can  now 
barely  allude.  Lying  in  my  way  to  this  house,  I  felt  something  I  con¬ 
fess  like  alarm,  on  observing  that  the  darkness  ha^  overtaken  me 
before  I  cleared  its  dangerous  vicinity.  When  quite  near  it,  my  at¬ 
tention  w^as  fixed  by  the  clatter  of  a  rapid  horse  tramp.  I  stopped 
and  listened.  A  horse  and  rider  approached  at  an  irregular  gallop. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  broken  and  bushy  nature  of  the  ground,  it 
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seemed  to  be  almost  a  proof  of  madness  for  any  man,  even  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  headlong  haste,  to  dash  on  with  such  furious 
speed,  particularly  in  the  thickening  darkness.  It  was  then  so  obscure, 
that  I  could  not  judge  who  the  desperate  rider  might  be.  Con¬ 
scious  of  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  I  shouted  more  than 
once  as  he  passed,  but  whether  the  hard  breathing  and  the  sounding 
hoofs  of  his  horse  prevented  him  from  hearing  my  call,  I  know  not, 
but  notwithstanding  the  warning,  he  rushed  on  directly  towards  the 
upper  chasm  of  the  Dropping  Glen,  as  if  all  the  demons  of  the 
air  were  hurrying  him  to  destruction.  I  spurred  after  him  as  soon 
as  astonishment  would  allow  me,  but  by  this  time  I  heard  his  horse’s 
feet  ringing  on  the  ledge  of  the  cliff,  and  the  clang  resounding  through 
the  low-lying  hollows.  Again  the  receding  echoes  died  away,  and 
nothing  broke  the  dead  silence,  save  a  voice-like  murmur,  which 
might  have  been  the  affrighted  man’s  exclamations  on  finding  him¬ 
self  in  this  dreadful  situation.  To  me  it  seemed  like  the  unearthly 
whisperings  of  the  fiends  that  are  said  to  haunt  the  inner  gulphs  of  that 
fearsome  place.  The  horse’s  hoofs  rattled  again  upon  the  rocks,  and  pre¬ 
sently  there  broke  upon  my  ear  a  piercing  shriek,  followed  l)y  a  low  dash¬ 
ing  noise  that  arose  from  the  extreme  depths,  answered  as  it  were  by  a 
hollow  moan,  rolling  down  the  windings  of  the  glen.  Then  all  was 
again  still,  as  if  the  fearful  chasm  had  just  been  made  a  grave — as  if  the 
spirits  of  doom  had  been  appeased  by  a  sacrifice  ! 

“  I  stood  transfixed  with  terror,  when  I  oberved  something  flying 
towards  me,  and  presently  a  horse,  with  empty  saddle,  came  rushing 
past.  I  rode  up,  and  tried  to  seize  hold  of  the  bridle,  as  the  animal 
floundered  among  the  brushwood,  but  my  nerves  were  too  greatly 
agitated,  and  it  broke  away. — God  grant  that  all  our  friends  may  be 
safe  !  Some  unhappy  mortal,  I  fear  me,  has  this  night  been  called  to 
his  last  account,  in  that  accursed  spot !” 

It  w'as  long  past  the  hour  that  the  bridegroom  of  the  morrow  should 
have  arrived,  and  the  effect  of  this  narrative  upon  the  alarmed  bride,  I 
need  not  attempt  to  pourtray.  A  horse-prance  was  heard  without 
— It  was  Alpine’s  horse — riderless  ! 

Next  morning,  on  search  being  made  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
glen,  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  were  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  precipice,  just  beneath  the  spectre-like  crag,  w'here 
fall  the  incessant  drops  w'hich  give  its  name  to  the  fatal  scene.  T.he 
story  made  a  deep  impression  in  the  superstitious  neighbourhood  of 
Benlaws,  in  Perthshire;  for  on  comparing  dates,  the  catastrophe  was 
found  to  have  occurred  on  that  very  day  month,  after  Gregor  M‘Alpine 
had  his  remarkable  dream. 
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IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  DON  QUIXOTE 


It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Don  Quixote, — and  who  then  is  there  to 
whom  it  is  not  known  ? — that  the  valiant  Knight  of  La  Mancha  made  two 
sallies  from  his  own  village ;  in  the  fii-st  of  which  he  was  knighted,  in  the  inn 
which  he  mistook  for  a  castle ;  and  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  innkeeper,  he 
returned  to  his  village,  that  he  might  furnish  himself  with  a  pui*se,  and  a 
change  of  linen;  but  especially  that  he  might  provide  himself  witli  a  squire, 
as  was  befitting  every  true  knight  errant.  Now,  although  I  profess  to  ramble 
in  the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should 
twice  journey  from  the  village  of  Miguel  Esteban;  and  as  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  chose  the  daylightTor  one  of  his  rambles,  and  the  night  for  the  other, 

I  must  claim  the  privilege  of  selection,  and  avoid  darkness,  which  could  scarcely 
enable  me  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  following  in  his  footsteps. 

The  reader  will  recollect  where  I  took  leave  of  him ;  I  bade  him  good  night 
in  the  reputed  house  of  Don  Quixote ;  and  so  fatiguing  had  been  my  day’s 
iourney,  that  no  dream  of  knight  errantry  disturbed  my  slumbers.  I  broke 
a  lance  with  nobody ;  but  was  awakened  from  my  first  sleep  about  daybreak,  by 
the  entrance  of  my  friend  the  barber.  “  I  was  thinking,”  said  he,  “  that  your 
mercy  *  cannot  do  without  a  squire.”  “  Not  without  a  squire  ?”  said  1.  “  How  ? 

1  am  not  going  in  quest  of  adventures.”  “  No,”  returned  the  barber,  “  but 
how  can  you  follow  the  track  of  Don  Quixote,  unless  some  one  show  you  the 
way  ;  the  muleteer  you  have  brought  from  Toledo,  knows  no  more  about  this 
country  than  I  know  about  Andalusia.”  The  barber  was  in  the  right ;  a  guide 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  I  enquired  of  him  whether  he  knew'  any  one 
fitted  for  the  office.  “  Such  people  are  scarce,”  said  he  ;  “  I  know  of  only  one, 
and  he  could  walk  through  La  INIancha  blindfolded.”  I  returned  the  barber 
viuchas  gracias^  and  told  him  to  send  this  invaluable  guide  to  me  forthwith,  as 
I  should  set  out  in  less  than  half  an  hour:  “  He’s  not  far  off,”  said  the  barber, 
with  a  look  which  convinced  me  this  guide  w  as  no  other  than  himself ;  “  trade 
is  not  brisk,  and,  perhaps” — “  I  am  afraid,”  said  I,  “  I  cannot  promise  you  so 
magnificent  a  reward  for  your  services  as  the  government  of  an  island.”  But 
this  proved  no  obstacle  with  the  barber,  and  the  matter  of  remuneration  was 
speedily  arranged ;  he  would  accept  of  nothing  more  than  board  for  himself 
and  his  mule;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  we  were  jogging  out  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  just  as  “ruddy  Phoebus,  o’er  this  wide  and  spacious  earth,  displayed  the 
golden  threads  of  his  refulgent  hair.”  We  had  each  a  wallet,  well  stored  with 
provisions,  and  each  a  wine-skin  of  most  agreeable  rotundity,  produced  by 
several  quartillos  of  good  Val  de  Penas;  and  we  jogged  on  among  the  scat¬ 
tered  olives,  and  through  the  saffron  fields,  though  without  the  chorus  mentioned 
by  the  knight,  “  from  the  little  painted  warblers  with  their  forky  tongues.” 
Such  a  chorus  is  indeed  no  where  to  be  found  in  La  Mancha^  which  is  nearly 
destitute  of  trees.  But  this  embellishment  being  contained  in  a  rhapsody  of 
the  knight,  must  not  be  charged  against  the  veracity  of  Cervantes,  who,  in  all 
that  he  relates  as  having  happened  to  his  hero,  adheres  most  strictly  to  nature, 
such  as  we  find  her  to  be  at  this  day  in  the  district  of  La  Mancha. 

Sometimes  the  path  was  only  w  ide  enough  for  one  mule  ;  sometimes  it  w  as 
broader;  and  then  w^e  rode  together,  and  conversed  by  the  way.  “After  all,” 
said  the  barber,  “  Sancho  Panza  was  worthy  of  the  government  his  master 


1  his  is  the  phraseology  in  Spain  ;  vueslra  luerccd  (your  mere 
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promised  him  ;  there  never  lived  in  La  Mancha  an  honesler  man  than  Sancho 
—“Except  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,”  said  I.  “  Not  honester,”  replied  the 
barber,  “  honour  for  the  knight  and  honesty  for  tlie  squire  ;  each  had  the 
lionestythat  befitted  his  station.”  “True,”  siiid  I,  “and  I  believe  Sancho 
would  have  scorned  a  dishonest  action  as  much  as  his  master.”  Here  the  path 
became  so  narrow,  that  my  companion  was  obliged  to  fall  behind,  and  iNvas 
left  awhile  to  my  own  reflections,  which  continued  to  flow  in  the  same  channel. 
To  endeavour  to  assign  a  motive  for  the  production  of  any  work,  is  idle ;  for  mv 
own  part,  I  believe  that  the  often  repeated  motive,  thal  of  throwing  ridicule 
upon  books  of  knight  errantry,  was  a  very  secondary  consideration  with  Cer¬ 
vantes  ;  and  that  he,  like  most  other  men  of  genius,  wrote  because  genius 
overflowed,  and  sought  a  channel  which  might  conduct  it  to  immortality.  It  is 
a  more  interesting  question  to  ask,  what  is  the  aim  and  moral  of  the  work  ?  It 
is  “  all  things  to  all  men.”  The  gentleman,  the  Christian,  the  master,  the 
servant,  may  each  learn  something  from  its  pages ;  for  the  Knight  of  La  Man¬ 
cha  was  a  more  perfect  gentleman,  a  better  practical  Christian,  a  more  excellent 
master,  ay,  and  a  wiser  man  too,  than  probably  any  one  of  those  who  study  his 
life  and  conversation.  Cervantes  evidently  intended  to  personify  the  intellectual 
and  the  animal  parts  of  our  nature,  in  the  contrast  between  the  knight  and  the 
squire.  Higli-mindedness,  loftiness  of  purpose,  unbounded  generosity,  total 
disinterestedness,  undaunted  courage,  humility,  and  Christian  resignation, — 
these  are  the  fine  attributes  of  intellectual  perfection  ;  while  in  the  chai-actcr 
of  the  squire,  we  find  all  that  is  sensual,  worldly,  common,  and  vulgar,  united 
with  only  that  rough  good  sense,  blunt  honesty,  and  good  nature,  which  arc 
compatible  with  an  uninformed  mind,  and  a  low  station. 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  cogitations  by  my  companion  telling  me  it  was 
already  mid-day,  and  therefore  time  to  apply  to  our  wallets  and  wine-skins,  a 
proposition  to  which  I  willingly  assented ;  and  allowing  our  mules  to  pick  up  a 
scanty  breakfast,  we  seated  ourselves  under  the  imperfect  shade  of  a  stunted 
olive,  and  opened  the  budget.  The  olive  is  the  only  tree  in  La  Mancha,  and 
La  Mancha  is  one  of  the  ugliest  countries  under  the  sun  ;  let  nobody  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  words  of  the  song,  “  Oh  \  remember  the  time  in  La  Mancha’s 
shades,”  for  there  are  no  shades  in  La  Mancha.  Our  provisions  were  not  very 
tempting ;  the  barber  had  been  the  purveyor,  and  had  suited  his  own  taste 
rather  than  mine.  They  consisted  of  a  thick  pancake,  interlarded  with  slices 
of  bacon ;  and  cheese,  bread,  and  wine.  These  are  the  provisions  carried  by 
every  muleteer  in  Spain,  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  salted  fish ;  but  the 
pancake  being  seasoned  with  garlic,  and  the  cheese  made  of  sheep’s  milk, 
neither  of  them  was  very  enticing.  As  for  the  wine  of  I^a  Mancha,  in  which 
Sancho  Panza  found  a  solace  for  many  of  his  hardships,  its  goodness  depends 
altogether  upon  the  skin  irL which -it  is  carried;  for  if  the  skin  be  not  old  and 
well-seasoned,  the  best  Val  de  Penas  acquires  an  unpleasant  flavour.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  the  wine  of  La  Mancha  should  be  carried  otherwise  than  in 
skins ;  the  roads  are  only  fitted  for  mules,  and  skins  can  be  more  easily  and 
more  safely  carried  across  mules  than  casks :  but  indeed  casks  are  out  of  the 
question  in  a  country  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  wood.  It  is  no  contemptible 
art,  that  of  drinking  out  of  a  wine-skin  without  spilling  the  w  ine,  and  drench¬ 
ing  the  bosom ;  the  wine-skin  is  held  horizontally,  one  hand  supporting  its 
rotundity,  and,  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  the  w  ine  is  thrown  forward  to  the 
neck.  When,  in  the  translations  of  Don  Q,uixote,  we  meet  with  the  word  bottle^ 
we  must  of  course  substitute  skin,  otherwise  the  sentence  will  sometimes  be 
unintelligible;  as  for  example,  when,  after  the  adventure  with  the  wind-mills, 
we  find  Sancho  visiting  his  bottle^  and  discovering  that  it  was  much  more  lank 
than  it  was  the  night  before. 

It  was  now  too  hot  to  thjnk  of  jounieying  for  some  hours,  and  willing  to  pass 
the  time  otherwise  than  in  a  siesta^  “  Mr.  Barber,”  said  I,  “  I  feci  well  con- 
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viiiced  that  you  have  uot  been  all  your  life  a  barber  in  Miguel  Esteban;  we 
have  now  two  p;ood  hours  to  spare ;  the  shade  of  this  olive-tree  is  too  scanty  to 
allow  a  siesta^  and  how  then  can  we  spend  our  time  better  than  you  in  telling, 
and  1  in  listening  to  your  story.” 

“  In  truth,”  replied  the  barber,  “  you  have  guessed  well  in  tliinking  I  have 
not  been  all  my  life  a  barber  in  Miguel  Esteban.  I  have  been  many  trades  ; 
and  since,  as  you  truly  say,  there  is  no  shade  for  a  siesta,  and  as  our  wine-skin 
would  be  dried  up  by  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  before  we  could  get  to  Lapiche, 
you  shall  hear  my  story,  such  as  it  is :  ”  and  the  barber  accordingly  began 
as  follows.  “  I  was  born  in  the  town  of  Manzanares  in  La  Mancha.  My 
father  was  porter  to  the  Dominican  convent  there,  and  my  mother  was  laundress 
in  the  house  of  the  Dwjue  de  San  Carlos.*  As  for  me,  I  led  the  merriest  of 
lives  till  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age ;  I  was  idolized  both  by  my  father  and 
mother,  and  spent  my  time  equally,  in  the  kitchen  of  the  duke  and  of  the 
Dominicans.  In  the  one,  I  tasted  the  most  savoury  stews,  and  in  the  other, 
the  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  world ;  and  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts 
than  to  leave  so  agieeable  a  mode  of  life,  when  one  day  my  father  called  me 
to  him  and  Siiid,  ‘  Lazaro,  it  is  time  that  thou  shouldst  think  of  bettering  thy 
fortune,  and  I  have  found  thee  a  road  to  it.’ 

“  For  my  part,  I  felt  no  great  inclination  towards  bettering  my  condition,  which 
appeared  to  me  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world;  and  my  mother  was  also  of  the 
same  opinion :  but  the  picture  drawn  by  my  father  of  my  future  prospects  was 
so  flattering,  that  even  1  was  anxious  to  commence  my  new  mode  of  life.  Tlie 
opening  was  this :  a  certain  stranger,  who  lately  died  in  the  house  of  the  curate 
of  the  parish  church  of  San  Salvador,  in  Manzanures,  had  left  to  the  churcli 
money  for  eight  thousand  masses  to  get  his  soul  out  of  purgatory ;  and  the 
curate,  willing  to  receive  the  legacy,  without  the  condition  of  saying  a  mass 
every  day  for  twenty-two  years,  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
as  the  head  of  the  church,  for  pennission  to  say  eight  in  place  of  eight  thousand 
masses, — a  restriction  which  would  uot  affect  the  condition  of  the  stranger’s  soul, 
since  the  archbishop  might  declare,  by  his  supreme  authority,  that  eight  masses 
should  be  as  effectual  as  eight  thousand  in  praying  it  out  of  purgatory. t  The 
curate  applied  to  the  Dominicans  to  find  a  trusty  messenger ;  they  selected 
my  father,  and  he  delegated  the  mission  to  me.  ‘  This  other  letter,’  said  my 
father,  at  the  same  time,  also,  putting  into  my  hand  the  letter  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  ‘  is  for  the  Padre  Cirillo,  curate  of  the  church  of  San  Pasqual  at  To¬ 
ledo  ;  it  recommends  you  to  his  protection,  and  there  is,  therefore,  little  doubt 
that  he  will  take  you  into  his  service ;  who  knows  but  that  you  may,  by  and  bye, 
be  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  archbishop,  whose  stews  are  no  doubt  as  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  Duque  de  San  Carlos,  as  the  melon  you  are  eating  is  to 
a  turnip.’  My  teeth  already  began  to  water  for  the  archbishop’s  stews;  and  I 
set  out  the  same  day  with  an  honest  muleteer,  who  was  charged  with  wine  for 
some  of  the  canons. 

“  ‘  \  ou  shall  enter  into  my  service,’  said  the  cura,  when  he  had  read  the. 
letter;  and  when  I  heard  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  I  already  fancied  my¬ 
self  transferred  to  the  service  ol  the  archbishop,  and  scented  the  savour  of  his 
kitchen.  My  duties  in  the  service  of  the  Padre  Cirillo  were  simple  ;  they 
consisted  in  sweeping  the  church,  and  cleaning  the  ornaments  used  at  mass ; 
and  the  rest  of  my  time  was  at  my  own  disposal.  If  this  had  been  all,  I 
should  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  ;  but  the  reverend  Cura,  who  fed  up<ni 
dainties  every  day,  shared  them  only  with  his  housekeeper;  and  far  from  liiul- 


•  The  Duque  de  San  Carlos  is  proprietor  of  almost  all  the  town  of  Manzanares, 
and  the  surrounding  vineyards. 

t  The  curate  was  mistaken  in  this  opinion  ;  it  is  only  the  Pope  who  possesses  this 
|>ower. 
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ing  myself  any  nearer  the  archbishop’s  stews,  I  was  only  permitted  to  smell 
those  of  the  cura.  My  allowance  was  bread,  and  a  slrini^  of  onions  every  four 
(lays,  with  a  scanty  puchero  on  Sunday  ;  and  while  I  was  half  starved,  the  cura 
would  say,  ‘  Lazaro^  you  young  rogue,  mcjor  vida  tienes  que  el  Papa,  thou  livest 
better  than  the  Pope.’ 

“  But  hunger  sharpens  the  wits ;  I  set  my  ingenuity  to  work,  and  discovered 
a  method  of  bettering  my  condition.  All  my  master’s  provisions  were  kept  in  a 
closet,  and  the  door  of  this  closet  hunger  devised  a  means  of  opening ;  but  I 
resolved  that  the  theft  should  lie  at  another  door  than  mine ;  and  every  night  I 
made  a  hearty  meal  in  my  master’s  store-house,  by  nibbling  round  his  bread, 
and  cheese,  and  bacon,  so  that  the  rats  and  the  mice  got  all  the  blame,  and  I 
got  a  double  portion  ;  for  the  cura  never  failed,  after  roundly  abusing  the  secret 
thieves,  to  pare  off  all  the  nibbled  slices,  and  hand  them  to  me,  saying,  ‘  eat 
Lazaro^  you  rogue,  que  el  raton  cosa  limpid  es,  rats  are  clean  things.’ 

“  One  day,  about  this  time,  after  I  had  been  employed  in  cleaning  the  orna¬ 
ments  on  the  major  altar  in  the  church,  I  stole  on  tiptoe  into  the  sacristy  :  God 
forgive  me  for  my  intention, — a  slice  of  haccalao  *  at  breakfast  had  made  me 
thirsty,  and  the  sacramental  cup  I  knew  was  brimful.  I  had  scarcely  entered 
the  sacristy,  when  I  heard  the  footstep  of  the  cura  pass  through  the  church, 
and  I  had  only  time  to  hide  myself  under  the  petticoats  of  the  virgin  of 
St.  Pilar,  t  when  my  master  entered  the  sacristy,  accompanied  by  a  stranger 
dressed  as  a  pilgrim,  who,  after  the  door  had  been  shut,  produced  from  below 
his  habit  a  small  box,  which  he  opened,  and  put  into  my  master’s  hands. 

‘  You  perceive,’  said  the  stranger,  ‘  that  it  is  as  withered  as  the  ear  of  an  ante¬ 
diluvian  ass — it  would  deceive  the  very  devil.’ 

“  ‘  Hush,’  said  the  cura,  ‘  recollect  where  you  are,  at  the  same  time  glancing 
towards  the  virgin  of  St.  Pilar,  whose  petticoats  slightly  moved,  and  crossing 
himself,—*  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  deceive  the  devil,  if  it  but  deceive  the 
superior  of  the  Carthusian  convent.’ 

“  ‘  How  much  am  I  to  get  for  it?’  said  the  pretended  pilgrim. 

“  ‘  That  must  depend,’  said  the  cura,  ‘  upon  the  value  put  upon  it  by  the  su¬ 
perior  of  the  Carthusians ;  put  up  the  ass’s  ear,  and  we  will  go  together  to  the 
convent, — surely  an  ear  of  the  ass  that  made  the  triumphal  entry  into  J  erusalem 
must  be  worth  half  the  convent  treasury  ;’  and  as  my  worthy  master  so  delivered 
himself,  he  turned  towards  the  virgin,  as  was  his  usual  custom  on  leaving  the 
sacristy,  made  his  genuflection,  and  crossed  himself.  Whether  it  might  be  the 
ludicrous  contrast  between  the  sanctified  face  with  which  my  master,  from  habit, 
paid  his  respects  to  the  virgin,  and  the  smile  and  roguish  wink  with  which  he 
had  received  the  box  from  the  pilgrim,  that  roused  my  risible  faculties,  I  am 
not  able  to  tell ;  but  I  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  At  first  my 
master  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  ^d  crossed  himself  as  fast  as  ever  thumb 
could  move ;  but  common  sense  soon  came  in  place  of  superstition ;  for  if  the 
virgin  of  St.  Pilar  had  thought  fit  to  show  her  displeasure  by  laughing,  the 
laughter  would  not  have  proceeded  from  under  her  petticoats.  In  short,  the  cura 
discovered  all ;  and  dragging  me  from  my  hiding  place,  and  telling  me  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  sacristy  till  he  returned,  he  went  out  and  locked  the  door.  ^ 

“  I  expected  nothing  less  when  he  returned  than  an  unmerciful  beating ;  and 
was  therefore  greatly  and  agreeably  surprised,  when  again  entering  the  sacristy 
he  addressed  me  thus^  ‘  I  perceive  that  thou  art  an  ingenious,  as  well  as  a 


•  Baccalao  is  salted  Cod,  much  used  in  the  convents,  and  by  the  clergy,  and  by 
all  who  hold  meagre  days. 

t  The  images  of  the  virgins  and  female  saints  in  the  convents  and  churches,  are 
arrayed  in  garments  so  ample,  that  an  excellent  shelter  might  be  found  wliere  the 
barber  sought  it. 
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j^luttoiious  youngster ;  I’or  thou  not  only  luakest  the  rats  and  mice  hide  thy  de¬ 
linquencies*,  hut  even  the  petticoats  of  the  virgin  of  St.  Pilar  conceal  them ; 
thou  hast  heard  Nvhat  piissed  betwixt  me  and  the  pilgrim  ?’ 

“‘I  heard  all,’  said  I,  ‘and  saw’ — ‘No  matter  what  thou  sawest,’  inter¬ 
rupted  he,  ‘I  may  have  occasion  for  thy  services;  be  discreet  and  secret; 
henceforth  thou  shalt  dine  at  my  Uible  every  day,’  and  so  saying  he  walked  out 
of  the  sacristy. 

“  This  was*  the  most  agieeable  change  in  the  world  ;  the  curd*s  stew  s,  though 
scarcely  equal  to  those  of  the  Duque  de  San  Carlos^  were  delicious  to  one  who 
had  been  obliged  to  nibble  for  six  months  like  a  mouse  ;  my  master  loaded  me 
witli  kindness ;  and  one  day,  when  we  w  ere  in  the  sacristy  together,  he  made 
me  his  confidant, — ‘  The  monks  of  the  Carthusian  convent,’  said  he,  ‘  are 
making  a  collection  of  relics ;  the  supenor,  ‘  tiene  mas  dinero  que  ingmio^^  has 
more  money  than  brains, — and  we,  who  are  wiser  and  poorer,  diminish  his 
treasury,  and  stock  his  relicary.  Harkee,  Lazaro^  continued  he,  ‘  the  fool  is  not 
yet  satisfied ;  thou  art  not  wanting  in  wit ;  my  invention  is  nigh  exhausted, — 
the  ass’s  ear  was  a  last  effort,  and  proved  a  hit,  but  if  thou  canst  think  of  any 
thing  new,  half  the  profits  shall  descend  into  thy  empty  pockets.” 

“  This  w  as  encouragement,  and  I  set  my  brains  to  work  forthwith.  One  day 
passing  through  one  of  the  streets  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  I  saw  a  cock 
standing  upon  the  wall  of  the  Franciscan  convent  garden,  and  I  said  to  myself 
— ‘  Que  alegiia^  for  a  happy  thought  struck  me.  When  it  was  dark  I  stole  from 
my  master’s  house,  and  making  my  way  to  the  garden  of  the  Franciscan  con¬ 
vent,  I  surprised  a  cock  in  the  hen  roost ;  and  next  day  finding  myself  alone 
with  my  master,  I  produced  a  cock’s  tongue,  and  said,  ‘  what  will  hinder  you 
from  placing  this  in  the  relicary  of  the  Carthusian  convent,  as  the  tongue  of  the 
cock  that  crew'  to  St.  Peter  ?’ 

“  ‘  ’Tis  too  fresh  and  too  red,’  said  the  cura, 

“  ‘  Put  it  in  the  stew  pan,’  said  I — ‘  ’twill  frizzle  as  dry  as  if  it  had  not  crow  ed 
for  a  century.’ 

“  ‘  Thou’rt  a  marvel,’  cried  the  cura^  ‘  let  me  embrace  thee,  and  so — ’  ”  but 
just  as  the  barber  had  proceeded  thus  far  with  his  story,  chancing  to  glance 
towards  the  place  where  we  had  left  our  mules,  they  were  no  where  to  be  seen. 
“  We  must  go  in  search  of  them,”  said  the  barber ;  “  and  besides,  the  sun  gets 
lower,  and  unless  we  jog  on  we  shall  scarcely  reach  Lapiche  before  dark ;  mv 
story  is  a  long  one,  and  if  you  have  found  any  amusement  in  it,  we’ll  resume 
it  another  time,”  and  so  tying  up  our  wallets,  and  taking  another  draught  from 
the  wine-skin,  we  rose  and  went  in  search  of  our  mules.  They  had  strayed 
a  long  way ;  but  at  last  we  discovered  them  taking  their  siesta  under  the 
partial  shade  of  a  sand  bank ;  and  w'e  continued  our  journey. 

As  we  trotted  slowly  on,  I  enquired  of  my  companion  to  which  scene  of  the 
knight’s  adventures  he  meant  to  conduct  me  first? 

“  That,”  said  the  barber,  “  is  a  natural  question  ;  for  although  w  e  wish  to 
follow'  tlie  track  of  Don  Quixote,  yet,  as  he  made  tw  o  sallies  from  his  village, 
and  we  make  only  one,  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  be  forced  to  make 
choice  of  a  first  scene ;  however  it  so  happens  that  this  is  unnecessary ;  because 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  discover  the  inn  which  he  mistook  for  a  castle, 
and  in  which  the  ceremony  of  knighthood  was  performed  ;  and  we  have,  there¬ 
fore,  no  choice  but  to  make  for  Lapiche,  and  the  windmills,  which  doubtless 
furnished  the  first  adventure  in  the  second  sally.” — “  Is  it  supposed  then,”  said 
I,  “^that  the  inn  never  had  any  existence,  excepting  in  the  imagination  of 
Cenantes  ?” 

“  It  existed,”  said  the  barber,  reining  in  his  mule,  and  looking  at  me  as  if  I 
had  uttered  some  profanation — “  as  surely  as” — he  was  going  to  say  as  surely 
as  the  knight  himself  existed ;  but  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  said, — “  as 
surely  as  Cen  antes  himself  existed.”  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
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inn  in  question  is  fictitious ;  tliere  is  no  solitary  lioiise  on  this  Imck ;  ainl 
l)etween  Miguel  Estaban  and  Puerto  Lapiclie  there  is  no  village. 

It  wanted  yet  about  an  hour  of  sunset,  when  upon  a  small  elevation  that  lay 
at  some  little  distance  to  the  left,  I  descried  four  wind  mills :  at  the  siime 
moment  the  barber  laid  hold  of  my  bridle,  and  pointed  to  the  still  existing  me¬ 
morials  of  “  the  inconceivable  adventure  of  the  windmills and  as  we  rode 
nearer,  and  the  great  sails  were  seen  moving  slowly  round,  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  seemed  to  be  at  my  side — I  saw  him  turn  towards  his  worthy  squire, 
and  heard  him  say  “  Look  there,  friend  Sancho,  and  behold  thirty  or  forty  out¬ 
rageous  giants  with  whom  I  intend  to  engage  in  battle :  fly  not,  ye  base  and 
cowardly  miscreants,  for  he  is  but  a  single  knight  who  now  attacks  you.’’ 

“  There  are  there,”  said  I,  turning  to  the  barber,  “  only  four  windmills;  was 
it  a  part  of  the  knight’s  delusion  that  he  should  perceive  thirty  or  forty?” 

“  Partly,  it  might  be  so,”  said  the  barber ;  “  but  I  myself  recollect  when  four¬ 
teen,  in  place  of  four  windmills  were  to  be  seen  there  ;  the  neighbouring  country 
was  then  more  a  corn  country  than  it  is  now,  for  the  cultivation  of  saflron  has 
supplanted  that  of  com,  and  there  is  therefore  less  occasion  for  windmills.”  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  entered  Puerto  L  apiche  ;  for 
after  the  adventure  with  the  wind-mills,  he  sojourned  with  the  cow-herds,  when  the 
story  of  the  shepherdess  Marcella  is  told;  and  he  then  journied  to  the  inn 
which  he  mistook  for  a  castle, — not  that  in  which  he  was  dubbed  a  knight, 
but  that  in  which  Sancho  was  tossed  in  a  blanket.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
however  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote  so  rigidly,  as  to  avoid  the  town 
and  make  my  bed  with  the  cow-herds,  or  under  a  tuft  of  trees ;  and  my  friend  the 
barber  yet  retained  as  much  of  his  original  propensities,  as  led  him  to  prefer  the 
prospect  of  a  savoury  stew,  to  anything  that  his  wallet  could  have  offered  him. 

As  we  entered  Puerto  Lapiche,  I  noticed  that  all  the  women  of  the  lower 
orders  wore  the  skirts  of  their  petticoats  thrown  over  their  heads;  this  is  the 
universal  custom  in  La  Mancha,  the  mantilla  being  used  only  by  the  upper 
classes ;  it  explains  a  passage  in  Don  Quixote  which  would  otherwise  be  obscure. 
Sancho,  when  upon  one  occasion  he  returns  home,  endeavours  to  persuade  his 
wife  Theresa,  to  accept  with  a  good  grace  the  honoui’s  in  store  for  her,  when  he 
shall  have  obtained  the  government  of  the  island  :  he  tells  her  how  great  a  lady 
she  will  then  be,  and  that  she  must  make  up  her  mind  to  the  transformation. 
But  Theresa  replies,  “  neither  will  I  put  it  in  tlie  power  of  those  who  see  me 
dressed  like  a  countess  or  governor’s  lady,  to  say,  mind  Mrs.  Pork-feeder,  how 
proud  she  looks!  it  was  but  yesterday  she  toiled  hard  at  the  distaff;  and  went 
to  mass  with  the  tail  of  her  gown  about  her  head,  instead  of  a  mV.”  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  nowhere  in  Don  Quixote,  is  there  a  word  spoken  in 
praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  La  Mancha ;  “  hale,”  or  “  buxoni  wench,” 
are  the  highest  expressions  that  the- veracity  of  Cervantes  permitted  him  to  use, 
for  to  have  spoken  of  them  in  other  terms,  would  have  been  a  departure  from 
truth.  “  The  flower  of  Castilian  maids,”  sounds  well  in  poetry,  but  a  Castilian 
Riaid,  or  a  maid  of  La  Mancha,  which  is  the  same  thing,  is  a  coarse,  browm,  ill- 
favoured  personage,  who  in  any  other  country  would  retain  her  maiden  distinc¬ 
tion  during  life. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  w  e  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Posada ;  my  companion 
took  charge  of  the  mules,  and  I  gioped  my  way  into  the  kitchen,  the  only 
habitoble.  place  in  a  Posada,  How  different  is  the  reception  one  meets  on 
arriving  at  a  French  or  English  Inn !  At  a  Spanish  Posada,  no  bustling  waiter, 
^ith  his  napkin,  bows  you  into  the  house ;  no  smart  demoiselle  drops  a  curtsey, 
and  leads  the  treveller  forward  with  the  glance  of  her  black  eyes.  In  the 
Spanish  Posada,  the  traveller  is  welcomed  by  nobody ;  is  received  by  nobody  ; 
IS  never  asked  his  pleasure,  or  what  are  his  wants ;  he  is  left  to  feel  his  way 
along  a  stone  wall,  and  is  at  last  directed  to  the  kitchen  by  a  glare  of  light  from 
the  fire,  which  is  kindled  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  curious  fact  too,  that  the  rank  of  the 
travelter  makes  no  difference  in  his  reception.  There  is  not  one  kind  of  welcome 
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for  the  p:enlleinan  traveller,  another  for  the  diligence  traveller,  and  another  for 
the  visitor  of  low  degiee.  All  ranks  find  their  level  in  a  Spanish  Posada ;  no 
separate  tables  are  set;  no  distinctive  honours  are  paid;  there  is  no  scale  oi* 
civility ;  the  caballcro,  the  merchant,  the  muleteer,  are  alike  left  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

When  1  entered  the  Posada^  I  found  eight  or  ten  muleteers  at  supper  round 
a  table,  upon  which  stood  a  huge  basin,  whose  fumes  announced  a  stew  that 
might  not  vie  in  deliciicy  with  those  of  either  the  Duque  de  San  Carlos,  or  the 
cura  Cirillo,  but  which  had  marvellous  attraction  to  one  who  had  been 
indebted  only  to  his  wallet  for  a  day’s  living.  There  was  a  vacant  place,  and  I 
seated  myself  among  the  muleteers,  and  soon  began,  like  the  rest,  to  fish  out  of 
the  basin  with  my  clasp-knife,*  one  huge  piece  after  another.  Meanwhile, 
the  barber,  who  had  been  looking  after  the  mules,  made  his  appearance,  and 
he  too  contrived  to  squeeze  himself  into  a  place.  Hitherto  1  had  been  a 
person  of  no  importance ;  hut  the  arrival  of  the  barber  and  his  opening  discourse 
raised  me  a  thousand  per  cent,  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  company.  “  Gentle¬ 
men,”  said  he,  when  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  fished  out  of  the  stew,  “  the 
Caballero  who  does  us  the  honour  to  sup  with  us,  has  travelled  from  the 
remotest  corner  in  the  earth  to  see  the  country  of  Don  Quixote.”  Immediately 
upon  this  announcement  being  made,  every  eye  was  turned  upon  me;  the 
landlord,  who  was  seated  upon  a  distant  bench  smoking,  took  his  little  paper 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  approached  the  table ;  even  the  girl  who  was 
stirring  some  mess  over  the  fire,  ceased  her  stirring  and  tunied  round  ;  the  long- 
spouted  chrystal  gilded  bottle  was  pushed  towards  me;  and  an  old  man  who 
appeared  half  asleep  offered  a  leaf  of  Indian  corn  to  roll  my  tobacco  in.f  1 
never  was  treated  with  civility  in  a  Spanish  Posada  before.  One  of  these  acts  of 
civility  requires  a  word  of  explanation  for  those  who  have  never  been  in  Spain. 
Black  bottles  are  rarely  seen  there  :  wine  is  either  drank  out  of  the  skin,  or  is 
emptied  into  a  chrystal  vessel,  shaped  like  a  coffee-pot,  with  a  long  spout,  by 
means  of  which  an  ingenious  talent  is  displayed.  The  Spaniard  does  not  put 
the  spout  into  his  mouth,  but  holds  the  vessel  above;  and  the  greater  distance 
from  which  he  can  direct  the  stream  with  precision  into  his  mouth,  the  greater 
is  the  merit. 

Next  morning,  betimes,  the  barber  called  me  from  my  slumbers.  “  Rozinante 
and  dapple  are  w  aiting,”  cried  he,  thrusting  his  comical  face  over  the  door,  J 
“  and  the  squire  waits  permission  to  store  his  wallet  for  the  journey ;  ’tis  a  good 
day’s  jouniey  to  the  inn,  where  Sancho  was  tossed  in  a  blanket ;  and  a  bad  road 
it  is  for  robbeis ;  so  we  had  best  he  jogging,  that  we  may  end  our  jouniey 
before  dark.”  I  was  ready  in  a  trice ;  and  having  swallowed  a  cup  of  choco¬ 
late,  that  wafted  a  fragrance  like  that  which  comes  from  the  spice  islands,  § 
we  mounted,  and  rode  out  of  Puerto  Lapiche.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  streets  waiting  the  summons  to  repair  to  mass ; 
and  a  miserably  poor  population  seemed  that  of  Puerto  Lapiche,  with  their  obi 
tattered  brown  cloaks,  and  black  caps,  fitting  close  to  the  head.  How  different 
from  a  holiday  turn-out  in  France ! 

It  was  a  channing  morning,  and  although  the  countiy  upon  which  we 
entered  on  leaving  Puerto  Lapiche  was  any  thing  but  beautiful,  it  was  still  the 


•  Excepting  in  the  large  towns,  forks  are  no  where  to  be  found  in  Spanish  Posadas, 
t  1  he  Spaniards  generally  make  their  cigars  at  the  time  they  smoke,  by  wrapping 
up  some  tobacco  in  thin  paper;  but  the  inner  leaf  of  the  Indian  corn  is  preferred. 

^  In  many  of  the  chambers  in  the  Posadas  and  ventas,  the  door  is  only  a  half-door, 
leaving  an  open  space  at  the  top. 

f  The  following  is  the  composition  of  Spanish  chocolate  : — to  six  pounds  of  the 
nut,  are  added  three  pounds  ana  a  half  of  sugar  ;  seven  pods  of  vanillas  ;  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  Indian  com ;  half  a  pound  of  cinnamon  ;  six  cloves ;  one  dram  of 
capsicum  ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  musk. 
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country ;  and  where  is  the  country  that  does  not  smile  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
new  risen  sun,  and  the  azure  of  cloudless  skies, — even  the  sickly  olive  looked 
well,  and  the  lilac  flowera  of  the  rosemary  loaded  the  air  with  their  sharp  fra¬ 
grance.  The  abundance  of  rosemary  in  these  parts  illustrates  the  truth  of  a 
passage  in  Don  Quixote.  When  the  knight  abides  in  the  cow-herds’  shed,  San- 
cho  speaks  of  the  wound  his  master  has  received  from  the  encounter  with  the 
windmills,  and  wishes  for  a  balsam  to  cure  it ;  and  the  cow -herds  immediately 
tell  him  to  he  under  no  uneasiness,  for  they  possess  a  cure  for  it  at  hand,  and 
they  accordingly  make  a  balsam  of  the  leaves  of  rosemary  “  which  grew  plenti¬ 
fully  around  the  shed and  this  is  true  not  only  to  nature,  but  to  Spanish  usage, 
for  the  rosemary-leaf  bruised,  and  mixed  with  oil,  is  used  in  La  Mancha  for 
such  injuries  as  that  which  Don  Quixote  received  in  his  battle  with  the  wind¬ 
mills. 

A  knight  errrant  travelling  in  these  days,  through  La  Mancha,  would  find  a 
lack  of  adventures,  even  if,  like  Don  Quixote,  he  construed  every  natural  occur¬ 
rence  into  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  Spain,  in  tlie  days  of 
Cervantes,  was  more  a  travelled  country  than  it  is  now ;  not  by  foreigners,  but 
by  natives ;  Toledo  was  then  a  populous  and  flourishing  city,  and  the  cities  of 
the  south  were  eminent  on  account  of  their  commerce  with  the  new*  world.  In 
approaching  Puerto  Lapiche,  Don  Quixote  says,  “  there  we  shall  have  our 
hearts’  content  of  adventures,”  but  now-a-days,  "not  a  traveller  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Puerto  Lapiche, — no  Biscayans  travelling  in  coaches, — 
nor  Toledo  merchants  on  their  way  to  Murcia  to  buy  silks;  only  trains  of 
mules  are  met,  and  country  people  going  out  to  labour.  So  faithful  are  the 
pictures  of  Cervantes,  that  when  we  find  any  contradiction  between  his  sketches, 
and  the  realities  we  see  around,  we  feel  inclined  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  as  if 
the  work  of  Cervantes  were  the  journal  of  a  traveller,  and  not  the  creation  of 
a  novelist,  but  this  is  the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  to  his  immortal  pro¬ 
duction.  This  observation  arises  from  seeing  no  cows  or  cattle  in  La  Mancha ; 
whereas  Cervantes  introduces  his  hero  into  the  company  of  cow-herds.  This 
little  difficulty  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain ;  all  the  husbandry  of  La  Mancha 
is  performed  by  mules;  and  even  if  there  were  cows  in  La  Mancha,  they  would 
have  been  in  their  summer  pastures  in  the  sierras  at  the  time  when  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  perambulated  La  Mancha,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  the  month  of 
J  uly.  Flocks  of  sheep  however  are  occasionally  seen ;  and  in  this  morning’s 
journey,  a  large  flock  gi*azing  at  the  foot  of  a  hillock  could  not  but  remind  me 
of  the  celebrated  adventure  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  and  his  previous 
address  to  Sancho.  “  Seest  thou  that  cloud  of  dust  before  us  ?  the  whole  of  it  is 
raised  by  a  vast  army  composed  of  various  and  innumerable  nations  that  are 
marching  that  way.”  These  words  I  chanced  to  repeat  aloud  ;  and  the  barber 
hearing  them,  said,  “  I  perceive  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  looks  upon  the 
adventure  with' the  flock  of  “sheep,- ns  one  of  the  most  admirable  inventions  of 
the  author.”  “  It  is,  ”  replied  I,  “  one  of  the  most  excellent,  for  in  it  Cervantes 
has  carried  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  delusion  of  his  hero ;  and  has  made 
the  boldest  experiment  upon  our  sympathies.”  “  And  in  truth,”  said  the  bar¬ 
ber,  turning  round  upon  his  beast,  and  looking  towards  the  sheep,  which  chanced 
to  be  then  crossing  the  road,  and  were  raising  a  cloud  of  dust,  “  ’twas  after  all 
no  such  great  delusion.”  And  sometimes  discoursing  in  this  manner,  and  some¬ 
times  musing,  we  journeyed  on  at  a  small  trot,  till  the  sun  getting  high,  we 
began  to  think  of  shelter;  and  soon  after,  a  tuft  of  trees  presenting  itself,  we 
dismounted  as  we  had  done  the  day  before,  left  our  mules  to  their  inclination, 
untied  the  wallet,  and  took  the  stopper  out  of  the  wine-skin, — and  seating  our¬ 
selves  among  the  saffron  flowers,  applied  with  assiduity  to  the  agreeable  task  of 
eating. 

“  And  now,  Mr.  Barber,”  said  I,  when  the  wallet  began  to  grow  light,  and 
the  wine-skin  to  grow  lank,  “  suppose  you  indulge  me  with  the  conclusion  oi 
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your  story -for  judging  by  what  I  have  already  heard,  I  am  ceitain  it  must 
contain  many  diverting  incidents,  and  I  long  to  hear  how  you  became  a  barber 
in  Miguel  Estaban,  and  so  great  an  admirer  of  Don  Quixote.” 

“  As  for  my  admiration  of  the  invention  of  Cervantes,”  replied  the  barber, 
“  I  believe  there  is  no  one  in  La  Mancha,  no  one  in  Castile,  scarcely  any  one 
in  Spain,  who  thinks  less  highly  of  it,  or  more  highly  of  it  than  myself ;  and 
as  for  the  circumstance  that  settled  me  as  a  barber  in  Miguel  Estaban,  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  in  the  beginning  of  my  story,  that  although  my  father 
and  my  mother  lived  in  Manzanares,  my  grandfather  and  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  before  him,  were  barbers  in  Miguel  Estaban.”  “  Then,”  said  I,  inter¬ 
rupting  the  barber,  “  I  am  possibly  at  this  moment  speaking  to  the  identical 
descendant  of  Master  Nicholas!  ”  “  ’Tis  that  possibility,”  replied  the  barber, 
“  that  fixed  me  in  Miguel  Estaban ;  for  when  I  came  to  know  the  history  of  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  and  reflected  that  I  might  be  the  descendant  of  Master 
Nicholas,  and  that  the  line  of  barbers  was  broken,  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  step  into 
my  grandfather’s  shoes  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  identical  house 
where  you  first  accosted  me ;  but  before  continuing  my  story,  and  returning  to 
the  cura  Cirillo,  I  find  I  must  indulge  myself  with  a  nap,  for  I  have  dined 
heartily,  and  feel  heavy;  jog  me  when  I  have  slept  long  enough,  and  you  shall 
then,  since  it  pleases  you,  hear  the  continuation  of  my  story.”  And  so  for 
the  present,  the  barber  lies  sleeping  under  a  tuft  of  trees ;  I  will  allow  him  half 
an  hour  for  his  siesta,  and  then, — we  shall  open  Chapter  the  Third  of  these 
rambles. 
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BY  A  FIELD  NATURALIST. 

Every  schoolboy  that  ever  rambled  forth  on  a  spring  holiday,  neither  knowing 
nor  caring  whither  away,  hurrying,  like  a  pet  spaniel  let  loose  from  his  chain, 
with  aimless  impatience,  through  fields,  lanes,  and  copses,  leaping  hedges, 
clambering  over  styles  and  five-barred  gates ;  now  threading  his  way  among 
tangled  brambles,  and  anon  bounding  across  some  interv  ening  brook,  would  be 
apt,  if  at  all  poetical,  (a  very  rare  occurrence  among  boys,)  to  exclaim — 

“  Is  there  a  heart  which  Nature  cannot  charm  V* 

The  freedom  from  restraint  brings  with  it  a  buoyant  hilarity — an  overflowing 
impulse  to  be  “  up  and  doing,”  it  matters  not  what — to  go,  it  matters  not 
whither ;  an  eagerness  to  surmount  every  thing  that  may  impede  his  wayward 
course,  with  no  other  motive  than  to  try  the  right  such  a  “  chartered  libertine” 
thinks  he  ought  to  possess,  of  showing  that  he  is  unfettered,  by  trampling  upon 
every  obstacle  ;  for  as  “all  impediments  to  fancy’s  course  are  motives  to  more 
fancy,”  so  is  it  with  the  unchainable  spirit  of  liberty,  which  Dryden  has  finely 
characterised,  when  he  says  that 

“  Were  even  Paradise  itself  my  prison, 

Still  I  should  long  to  leap  the  crystal  walls.” 

The  Contrast  which  the  schoolboy  feels  so  vividly  between  confinement  in  the 
noisy  and  dusty  school-room,  betw’een  his  stern,  unforgiving  task-master,  with 

The  drill’d  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word  ; 

- ^ ; - The  daily  drug  which  turns 

The  sickening  memory 

and  often  between  his  still  more  tyrannical  fag-master,  who  robs  him  even  of 
the  brief  hour  of  play,  and  the  boundless  joy  of  wandering  abroad  unrestrained 
through  the  gnreen  fields,  is  closely  akin  to  what  I  have  often  experienced  between 
the  perusal  of  the  books  of  natui^ists,  and  looking  into  the  great  book  of  nature. 
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In  the  books,  for  example,  of  the  Liimaeaii  school,  we  meet  with  little  besides 
hard  terms,  and  dry,  lifeless,  marrowless  catalogues,  arranged  in  endless  divi¬ 
sions  and  sub-divisions,  each  ticketed  witli  some  sesquipedalian  or  barbarous 
name,  the  whole  exhibiting  a  great  wilderness  of  words,  in  which  the  works  of 
creation  appear  in  the  form  of  petty  scraps,  out  of  all  proportion,  compared  with 
the  originals,  and  no  less  vague  than  grossly  inaccurate  in  the  details.*  The 
productions  of  the  more  modem  schools  again,  which  put  forth  anogant  claims 
to  be  exclusively  natural,  are  filled  with  the  most  fanciful  and  utterly  worthless 
analogies,  frittering  down  all  the  glorious  beauties  of  exuberant  nature,  to  the 
measured  standard  of  a  false  and  petty  logic,  in  a  similar  spirit,  but  much  more 
blameable,  than  the  rules  by  which  Aristotle  tried  to  trim  down  the  poetry  of  the 
drama ;  and  hence  we  have  those  who  number  animals  by  groups  of  tw  o,  of 
five,  or  of  seven,  according  as  they  are  attached  to  this  or  the  other  coterie;  and 
each  will  fight  for  their  peculiar  number,  two,  five,  or  seven,  with  the  most  ran¬ 
corous  hostility,  and  pour  upon  an  opponent  the  lowest  epithets  of  abuse  :t  and 
hence  also  the  press  teems  with  those  choice  productions  yclept  monographs^ 
whose  main  object  usually  is  to  give  currency  to  the  shibboleth  of  a  party,  or  to 
show  the  dexterity  of  the  writers  in  transforming  classical  Greek  into  barbarous 
Latin. 

1  claim  no  merit  for  placing  all  such  paltry  productions  upon  the  same  level 
as  the  schoolboy  does  his  (for  the  most  part)  absurd  and  unintelligible  class- 
books  ;  since  to  every  rational  reader  not  infected  with  the  mania  for  this  sort 
of  frippeiy,  arrogantly  and  falsely  called  science,  it  must  appear  in  the  same 
light.  Pitying  the  dry  drudgery  of  the  authors  who  have  spent  their  hours  in 
thus  nibbling  down  nature  to  their  own  narrow  measm*ements,  and  laying  their 
works  on  the  shelf,  where  they  are  destined  to  remain  unopened,  I  bid  them  a 
long  farewell,  and  hunting  “  forth,”  as  Solomon  did  of  old,  “  to  the  field,” 

I  can  revel  with  “  ever  new  delight”  in 

The  boundless  store 

Which  bounteous  Nature  to  her  vot’ries  yields  ; 

The  warbling  woodland, — the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields — 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  a  single  step  in  a  lane,  a  field,  or  a  wood,  without 
meeting  with  something  worthy  of  being  investigated  and  admired ;  but  above 
all,  the  industry  of  animals  frequently  attracts  the  attention  of  the  most  incu¬ 
rious,  particularly  some  of  those  which  are  by  comparison  very  small.  The  ant, 
for  example,  among  insects,  and  the  wren,  among  birds,  far  excel  their  brethren 
in  the  neatness  and  ingenuity  of  their  workmanship,  and  the  unwearied  activity 
of  their  labour.  I. have  just  been  watching  the  proceedings  of  a  pair  of  wrens, 
who  had  made  choice  of  a  rather  singular  spot  for  their  nest — an  exposed  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  hedge-bank,  which  the  jutting  out  of  an  elm  root,  had  prevented  the 
labourer’s  spade  from  beating  down  to  the  lev’el  of  the  sloping  turf  around  it ; 
and  the  only  apparent  inducement  they  could  have  had  for  constructing  their 

*  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  in  the  works  of  Linnaeus  and  his  disciples, 
the  male  and  the  female  described  as  different  species.  The  fringe-footed  bee,  {Antho- 
phora  retusa,)  for  example,  the  ruff,  (Tringa  pugnax,)  the  latter  being  multiplied  by 
the  dividing  genius  of  Dr.  Latham  into  no  less  than  four  species.  The  leopard, 
{Felis  leopardus,)  by  mistaking  the  age  and  sex,  has  also  been  described  by  the  cabinet 
name-naturalists,  as  the  panther,  the  ounce,  the  ocelot,  the  jaguar,  the  guepard,  and 
even  as  a  tiger. — (See  Temminck,  Mammalogie,  iv.)  ! !  ! 

t  See  A  Letter  on  the  Dying  Struggle  of  the  Dichotomus  System.  By  W.  S. 
Mac  Leay,  Esq.,  M.  A. ;  8vo,  R.  Taylor,  London.  1830.  A  most  disgraceful  pro¬ 
duction. 
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“  procreaiit  cradle”  lierc,  was  a  tapestry  of  green  moss,  with  which  the  rc'ot  was 
covered,  for  otherwise  it  offered  no  “  coign  of  vantage,”  either  as  a  shelter  from 
the  weather,  or  as  concealment  or  protection  from  enemies.  On  the  contrary, 
it  faced  tlie  public  pathway,  to  which  it  was  so  near,  that  it  had  no  little  chance 
of  being  demolished  by  the  first  passing  lounger  who  should  dangle  his  walking 
stick  or  his  umbrella  hither  and  thither,  for  want  of  other  amusement,  to  keep 
time  with  the  monotonous,  pendulum-swing  of  his  cogitations. 

If  it  was  the  vicinity,  however,  of  the  bed  of  green  moss  that  had  first  at¬ 
tracted  the  w  rens  to  this  elm-root,  calculating  on  an  abundant  supply  from  it  of 
building  materials,  they  had  afterwards  found  it  too  firmly  matted  into  the 
bark  to  be  procured,  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  their  pui-pose,  as  they  used  very 
little  of  it  in  the  structure,  but  carried  what  they  wanted  from  some  distance. 
It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  passengers  on  the  footway  so  frequently  scared 
them,  that  they  chose  rather  to  look  for  a  bit  of  moss  where  they  could  pick  and 
choose  undisturbed  in  the  next  field ;  and  it  w  as  not  a  little  painful  to  see  the 
tiny  creatures  hopping  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  hedge, ^carrying  a  bundle 
of  stuff  half  as  bulky  as  themselves, — anxiously  waiting  for  some  slow-walking 
passenger  to  move  away  from  their  vicinity,  before  they  ventured  to  work.  For 
though  the  wren  is  far  from  being  a  timid  bird,  as  it  will  allow  one  to  come 
almost  within  arm’s  length  of  it,  while  it  is  popping  about  in  pursuit  of  flies ; 
it  is  no  less  wary  than  other  birds  respecting  its  nest,  and  will  scold  most  out¬ 
rageously — calling  “  check !  check !”  of  course  meaning  thereby,  &top  !  stop ! 
when  any  one  intrudes  within  its  boundaries,  and  will  even  pursue  a  boy  or  a 
polecat  to  some  distance,  with  loud  manifestations  of  anger — “  tanta^ne  aniinis 
cxiyuis  ira3.” 

As  I  was  eager  to  see  the  little  architeets  at  work  on  their  nest,  and  had 
stationed  myself  so  as  to  be  within  view,  without  disturbing  them,  I  was  tan¬ 
talised  to  perceive  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  time  was  spent  in  scolding 
the  chance  passengers,  who  had  no  thoughts  of  intrusion,  and  cared  nothing 
about  the  wrens,  nor  the  little  moss-dome  they  were  building  for  their  family 
dwelling.  One  part  of  the  wall  I  observed  them  very  careful  in  rendering 
smooth  and  firm ;  it  was  that  portion  immediately  under  the  entrance,  which, 
as  most  people  have  seen  a  wren’s  nest,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  is  an  oval  or  roundish  hole,  in  the  side  of  the  edifice  immediately 
under  the  dome.  Now,  it  being  obvious,  that  this  part  of  the  wall  has  to  sup¬ 
port,  not  only  the  weight  of  the  old  birds  when  at  home,  and  of  the  numerous 
family  of  young  ones  when  hatched,  but  the  wear  and  tear  of  passing  in  and 
out,  it  must  require  to  be  more  firmly  constructed  than  the  dome  and  the  back 
wall,  which  are  not  in  the  same  circumstances.  In  the  nest  in  question,  the 
requisite  strength  was  given  to  this  part  by  cross  bars  of  birch  twigs,  tough 
slender  roots,  and  bits  of  straw,  all  of  which  were  worked  into  the  moss  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  tlieir  ends  raised,  while  the  middle  was  curved  down¬ 
wards  in  a  manner  by  no  means  inelegant,  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  basket- 
w  ork,  in  front  of  the  main  wall.  Some  of  these  twigs  and  straws  were  as  long  or 
longer  than  the  little  creatures  who  were  seen  carrying  them  from  the  hedge, 
sometimes  at  the  risk  of  being  tumbled  head  over  heels  by  the  weight ;  and  it 
required  all  their  skill  to  bring  them  into  the  proper  position  in  the  wall  of  the 
nest.  ^  I  have  frequently  seen  the  leaf-cutter  bee  in  similar  difficulty,  when 
carrying  a  heavy  piece  of  rose-leaf,  which  sometimes  she  is  even  compelled  to 
drop,  and  cannot  again  recover,  for  she  has  to  carry  it  edge-wise  between  her 
legs,  as  she  clips  it  off  from  the  leaf ;  and  when  its  weight  compels  her  to  let  it 
drop,  it  falls  on  its  flat  surface.  The  wrens,  on  the  other  hand,  never  abandon 
a  tw  ig,  but  if  it  fall  into  the  hedge,  pounce  after  it  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
if  there  was  not  anotlier  to  be  found. 

From  what  I  have  already  detailed  of  this  nest,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
straws  and  twigs  did  not  correspond  in  colour,  either  wiffi  the  moss  of  the  nest 
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or  that  on  the  elm-root,  conti-ary  to  the  theory  promulgated  in  all  the  books  of 
natural  history,  which  maintains  that  birds  are  always  careful  to  adapt  the 
colour  of  materials  to  a  particular  locality,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 
This  is  a  fancy  which  could  only  have  been  started  from  some  individual  in¬ 
stance,  and  which  the  slightest  real  acquaintance  with  nests,  must  at  once 
dissipate.  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  difference  between  the 
closet  fancies  of  mere  book  naturalists,  and  the  actual  facts  which  any  body, 
who  will  be  at  th^  trouble  of  ohsendng,  may  verify,  than  the  following  passage 
from  the  highly  lauded  article,  “  Oniithology,”  in  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  ascribed 
to  Dr.  Macartney,  of  Dublin.  “  Birds  of  the  same  species,”  says  the  Doctor, 
“  collect  the  same  materials,  arrange  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  make 
choice  of  similar  situations  for  fixing  the  places  of  their  temporary  abodes. 
Wlierever  they  dispose  themselves,  they  always  take  care  to  be  accommodated 
with  a  shelter ;  and  if  a  natural  one  does  not  offer  itself,  they  very'  ingeniously 
make  a  covering  of  a  double  row  of  leaves,  down  the  slope  of  which  the  raiii 
trickles,  without  entering  into  the  little  opening  of  the  nest  that  lies  con¬ 
cealed  below.” 

Now  I  would  remark  that  the  author,  in  asserting  that  “  birds”  (meaning 
birds  in  general)  “  take  care  to  be  accommodated  with  a  shelter,”  entirely  forgets 
the  numerous  families  which  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  and  often  even 
leave  them  exposed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  the  siinds  of  the  desert,  the 
sea  beach,  or  isolated  rocks;  but  we  further  leani  that  “they”  (meaning  all 
birds)  “  make  a  covering  of  a  double  row  of  leaves ;”  yet,  so  far  from  all  birds 
doing  this,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  an  individual  species  that  does  so.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  author  could  ever  have  seen  any  nest  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  which  would  give  the  least  colour  to  such  fancies. 

It  will  be  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  nonsense  to  the  observations  of  a 
genuine  naturalist;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  a  more  lively  and 
interesting  narrative  connected  with  the  architecture  of  birds,  than  M.  Levaillant 
has  given  of  a  pair  of  small  African  birds  {Sylvia  macroura)^  which  he  had  con¬ 
trived,  by  tempting  tit  bits,  to  render  so  familiar,  that  they  entered  his  tent 
several  times  a  day,  and  even  seemed  to  reeognise  him  as  he  passed  along. 

“  The  breeding  season  had  no  sooner  arrived,”  (I  translate  from  his  splendid 
work,  Les  Oiseaux  D’Afrique,)  “  than  I  perceived  the  visits  of  my  two  little 
guests  to  become  less  frequent,  though  whether  they  sought  solitude,  the  better 
to  mature  their  plans,  or  whether,  as  the  rains  had  ceased,  and  insects  had  be¬ 
come  so  abundant,  that  my  tit  bits  were  less  relished,  I  cannot  tell,  but  they 
seldom  made  their  appearance  for  four  or  five  successive  days ;  after  which,  they 
unexpectedly  returned,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  the  motives  that 
had  brought  them  back.  During  their  fonner  visits,  they  had  not  failed  to 
observe  the  cotton,  moss,  and  flax,  which  1  used  to  stuff  my  birds  with,  and 
which  wefe  always  lying^iipon  ray  table.  Finding  it,  no  doubt,  much  more 
convenient  to  come  and  furnish  themselves  with  these  articles  there,  than  to  go 
and  pick  the  down  from  the  branches  of  plants,  I  saw  them  carry  away  in  their 
beaks,  parcels  of  these  much  larger  in  bulk  than  themselves. 

“  Having  followed  and  watched  them,  I  found  the  place^  which  they  had 
selected  for  constructing  the  cradle  which  should  contain  their  infant  progeny'. 
In  a  comer  of  a  retired  and  neglected  garden,  belonging  to  the  good  Slaber, 
there  grew,  by  the  side  of  a  small  spring,  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  only  tree 
which  ornamented  that  retreat,  a  high  plant,  called  by  the  colonists  of  the  Cape, 
Capoc-bosche ;  in  this  shrub  they  had  already  laid  a  part  of  the  foundation 
with  moss,  for  the  fork  of  the  branches  chosen  the  reception  of  the  nest  being 
already  bedded  there  with  it. 

“The  first  materials  w’ere  laid  on  the  11th  of  October.  The  second  days 
labour  presented  a  rude  mass,  about  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  from  five  to 
six  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  nest,  which  was  com¬ 
posed  of  moss  and  flax,  interwoven  with  grass,  and  tufts  of  cotton. 
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“  I  passed  the  whole  of  the  second  day  by  the  side  of  the  nest,  which  the 
female  never  quited  from  the  moment  my  windows  were  opened  in  the  morning, 
till  nearly  ten  o’clock,  and  from  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  till  seven.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  the  male  made  twenty -nine  journies  to  my  room,  and  in 
the  evening  only  seventeen.  He  gave  great  assistance  to  the  female  in  tramp¬ 
ling  down,  and  pressing  the  cotton  with  his  body,  in  order  to  make  it  into  a  sort 
of  felt  work. 

“  \Vlien  tlie  male  arrived  with  parcels  of  moss  and  cotton,  he  deposited  his 
load  either  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  or  upon  branches  within  the  reach  of  the 
female.  He  made  four  or  five  trips  of  this  kind  without  interruption,  and  then 
set  about  helping  his  mate  in  the  execution  of  her  work. 

“  This  agieeable  occupation  was  often  interrupted  by  innocent  and  playful 
gambols,  though  the  female  appeared  to  be  so  actively  and  anxiously  employed 
about  her  building,  as  to  have  less  relish  for  trifling  than  the  male,  and  she  even 
punished  him  for  hisfrolicks  by  pecking  him  well  with  her  beak  ;  he  on  the  other 
hand,  fought  in  his  turn,  pecked,  pulled  down  the  work  which  they  had  done, 

{)revented  the  female  from  continuing  her  labours,  and  in  a  word,  seemed  to  tell 
ler — “  You  refuse  to  be  my  playmate  on  account  of  this  work  ;  therefore,  you 
shall  not  do  it !  ”  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  entirely  from  what  I  saw, 
and  knew  respecting  these  little  altercations,  I  was  both  sui'prised  and  angiy  at 
the  female. 

“In  order,  however,  to  save  the  fabric  from  spoliation,  she  left  off  working,  and 
fled  from  bush  to  bush,  for  the  express  purpose  of  teasing  him.  Soon  afterwards, 
having  made  matters  up  again,  the  female  returned  to  her  labour,  and  the  male 
sang  during  several  minutes,  in  the  most  animated  strains.  After  his  song 
was  concluded,  he  began  again  to  occupy  himself  with  the  work,  and  w  ith  fresh 
ardour,  carried  such  materials  as  his  companion  required,  till  the  spirit  of  frolic 
again  became  buoyant,  and  a  scene,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  described, 
recurred.  I  have  witnessed  eight  interruptions  of  this  kind  in  one  morning. 
How  happy  birds  are !  They  are  certainly  the  privileged  creatures  of  nature ! 
Thus  to  work  and  sport  alternately  as  fancy  prompts  them. 

“  On  the  third  day,  the  birds  began  to  rear  the  walls  or  sides  of  the  nest,  after 
having  rendered  the  bottom  compact,  by  repeatedly  pressing  the  materials  with 
their  breasts,  and  turning  themselves  round  upon  them  in  all  directions.  They 
first  fonned  a  plain  border,  which  they  afterwards  trimmed,  and  upon  this  they 
piled  tufts  of  cotton,  which  was  felted  into  the  structure  by  beating  and  pressing 
with  their  breasts  and  the  shoulders  of  their  wings,  taking  care  to  arrange  any 
projecting  corner  with  their  beaks,  so  as  to  interlace  it  into  the  tissue  and  render 
it  more  finn.  The  contiguous  branches  of  the  bush  were  enveloped,  as  the  work 
proceeded,  in  the  side  walls,  but  without  deranging  the  circular  cavity  of  the 
interior.  This  portion  of  the  nest  required  many  materials,  and  I  was  really 
astonished  at  the  quantity  which  they  used.  On  the  seventh  day  their  task  was 
finished,  and  anxious  to  examine  the  interior,  I  determined  that  day  to  intro¬ 
duce  my  finger  into  it  when  I  felt  an  egg,  that  had  probably  been  laid  that 
morning ;  for  on  the  previous  evening,  I  could  see  there  was  no  egg  in  it,  as  it 
was  not  quite  covered  in.  This  beautiful  edifice,  which  was  as  white  as  snow, 
was  near  nine  inches  in  height  on  the  outside,  whilst  in  the  inside  it  was  not 
more  than  five.  Its  external  form  was  very  irregular  on  account  of  the  branches, 
w  hich  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  enclose ;  but  the  inside  exactly  resembled 
a  pullet’s  egg,  placed  with  the  small  end  upwards.  Its  greatest  diameter  was 
five  inches,  and  the  smallest  four.  The  hole,  which  served  as  an  entrance,  was 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  whole  height,  as  seen  on  the  outside,  but  within  it 
almost  reached  the  arch  of  the  ceiling  above.  It  was  quite  round,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  width. 

“  rhe  interior  of  this  nest  was  so  neatly  worked  and  felted  together,  that  it 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  a  little  worn  :  the  tissue  being 
so  compact  and  close,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  detach  a  particle  of 
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the  materials  without  tearing  the  texture  to  pieces.  Yet  was  this  effected  only 
by  rubbing  with  their  breast,  beating  with  the  edges  of  their  wings,  and  then 
thnistiug  in  detached  pieces  of  cotton  with  their  beaks,  that  they  succeeded  in 
giving  solidity  to  the  fabric,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a  work  truly 
admirable,  when  the  slender  means  of  such  architects  are  considered.  The 
whole  cost  them  seven  days  of  persevering  labour,  and  was  only  completed  on 
the  seventh  evening,  when,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  first  egg  was  laid.’* 
As  I  could  not  hope  to  produce  any  thing  to  equal,  much  less  to  excel  this 
beautiful  piece  of  Natural  History,  I  advise  those  who  are  anxious  to  study  the 
interesting  architecture  of  birds,  to  go  to  the  woods  and  the  fields,  where  during 
the  whole  of  “  the  merry  month  of  May,”  they  may  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
little  architects  at  work.  Those  who  have  no  opportunity  for  this  delightful 
species  of  study,  I  must  refer  to  the  second-hand  information  contained  in  a 
little  volume  on  “  The  Architecture  of  Birds^'*  just  published  in  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,  a  work  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  giving  the  ac¬ 
count  of  original  observers  of  nature  in  their  own  words,  and  in  exposing  the 
errors  of  compilers,  by  comparing  them  with  facts  ascertained  by  personal  obser¬ 
vation.  .  j. 
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He  is  gone  !  he  is  gone! 

Like  the  leaf  from  the  tree ; 

Or  the  down  that  is  blown 
By  the  wind  o'er  the  lea. 

He  is  fled,  the  light  hearted ! 

Yet  a  tear  must  have  started 
To  his  eye,  when  he  parted 
From  love-stricken  me ! 

He  is  fled !  he  is  fled ! 

Like  a  gallant  so  free. 

Plumed  cap  on  his  head, 

And  sharp  sword  by  his  knee ; 
While  his  gay  feathers  flutter’d. 
Surely  something  he  mutter’d. 

He  at  least  must  have  utter’d 
A  farewell  to  me ! 

He^s  away  t  he’s  away 
To  far  lands  o’er  the  sea — 

And  many’s  the  day 
Ere  home  he  can  he  ; 

But  where’er  his  steed  prances. 
Amid  thronging  lances. 

Sure  he’ll  think  of  the  glances 
That  love  stole  from  me  ! 

He  is  gone !  he  is  gone 

Like  the  leaf  from  the  tree  ; 

But  his  heart  is  of  stone 
If  it  ne’er  dream  of  me ! 

For  I  dream  of  him  ever ! — 

His  huff  coat  and  beaver. 

And  long  sword  O!  never 
Arc  absent  from  me ! 
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“  The  main  requisites  of  a  good  member  of  parliament  are : — 1st,  indepen¬ 
dence,  in  other  words,  leisure;  2nd,  industry;  and  3rd,  good  natural  capa¬ 
city.” — Spectator^  10th  April. 

“  We  are  inclined  to  reckon  obscurity^  when  united  with  leisure  (in  other 
words  independence"^)  and  talent,  as  a  strong  recommendation ;  for  in  such  cases 
obscurity  is  anothei'  word  for  modesty  or  honourable  prided — Spectator^  Kith 
April. 

“We  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Ignotus  Nokes  to  the  electors  of  Noodleho- 
rough,  as  one  eminently  qualified  to  be  a  National  Trustee.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
right  sort,  and  a  profound  political  economist;  for  he  is  a  constant  reader  of, 
and  occasional  contributor  to,  ‘  the  best  family  paper.’  ” — Ibid  passim. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Englishman's  Magazine, 

Sir, 

In  common,  I  presume,  with  such  of  your  readers  as  are  also  readers  of  the 
Spectator  newspaper,  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  discrimination,  disinte¬ 
restedness,  modesty  of  tone,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  obscuri  plus 
obscuriores  of  literature  and  law-making,  displayed  in  the  article  in  that  journal, 
entitled  “  Tnistees  of  the  Nation.”  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  country  and  to  the 
human  race,  that  such  a  writer  should  now  be  in  existence,  devoting  his  unpa¬ 
ralleled 'combination  of  rare  qualities  to  the  welfare  of  his  species.  Rome  was 
once  saved  by  the  gabbling  of  geese,  and  England  may  yet  be  preserved  by  the 
eagle  scribe  of  “  the  best  family  newspaper.”  What,  Sir,  would  the  power  of 
choosing  our  representatives  avail  us,  if  we  were  ignorant  where  to  seek  them — 
and  who  so  qualified  to  enlighten  us  on  that  point  as  the  omniscient  and  infalli¬ 
ble  oracle  of  the  Spectator?  It  was  a  foolish  error — one,  indeed,  which  only 
common  sense  could  for  a  moment  sanction — to  suppose,  that  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  a  county  or  borough,  were  as  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  body  to  whom  they  might  tender  their  suffrages ;  it  was  the 
climax  of  absurdity  to  imagine  that  these  persons  could  better  determine 
whether  candidates  were  of  “  the  right  sort,” — had  honestly  discharged  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  possessed  the  requisites  essential  to  the  beneficial  use 
of  Parliamentary  trust — fortune,  intelligence,  and  moral  worth  ; — it  was  in¬ 
sanity  itself  to  conceive  that  they  could  be  more  competent  to  pronounce  upon 
these  matters  than  a  literary'  Bobadil,  resident  in  some  unobtrusive  outlet  of  the 
metropolis. 

Tlie  sage  in  the  Spectator,  whose  exertions  can  never  be  too  highly  estimated 
by  his  country,  has  discovered  that  the  less  aspirants  to  public  confidence  are 
knovvn  to  their  constituents,  the  more  entitled  are  they  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
confidence;  that  inexperience  is  the  test  of  capacity;  obscurity  of  renown,  and 
that  to  fonn  an  item  in  a  sort  of  close  borough  coterie^  is  to  rank  at  once  with  a 
Chatliam  and  an  Adam  Smith.  Entirely  coinciding  with  the  “  learned  Theban,” 
so  far  as  he  has  gone,  I  cannot  too  warmly  express  my  admiration  of  the  ttict 
evinced  by  him,  in  his  voyage  in  search  of  the  great  little  unktiowns — the  oims 


*  Save  in  the  pages  of  the  Spectator,  it  might  not  be  very  “  easy  to  reconcile  great 
industrp  with  great  leisure,  as,  indeed,  only  in  that  journal  is  having  nothing  to  do” — 
in  other  words — leisure — made  synonymous  with  independence.  The  unemployed  and 
starving  poor  in  Ireland  must  feel  themselves  to  be  the  most  independent  class  ot  the 
British  community.  The  Neapolitan  lazzaroni  must  also  be  considered  the  proud 
Spartans  of  the  Italian  Slates, 
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of  Cimmeria ;  but  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  demur  to  his  non-acknowledgment 
of  the  great  little  knoicns  which  swann  nearer  home.  Judging  by  the  samplesj 
of  future  legislators,  brought  to  light  by  this  zealous  explorer  of  “  the  dark  pro¬ 
found,”  I  cannot  believe  that  his  silence  with  respect  to  still  more  eligible  indi¬ 
viduals,  with  whose  nanaes  and  virtues  I  propose  to  grace  the  pages  of  the 
Englishman^  can  have  arisen  from  any  lack  of  sympathy  with,  or  (piick,  instinc¬ 
tive  perception  of  their  peculiar  and  retiring  excellence.  I  therefore  conclude, 
that  I  am  only  anticipating  his  intentions  in  recommending  them  as  fit  and 
proper  “  Trustees  of  the  Nation.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stockdale  and  Mr.  Charles  Wright,  both  eminently  qualified  to  be 
National  Trustees  by  experience  in  business,  literary  acquirements,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  political  economy ;  but  both  withheld  from  “  courting  celebrity,”  owing 
to  that  sensitive  timidity  so  characteristic  of  genius  and  honoui-able  pride.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  independent  borough  will  drive  them  from  their  retirement, 
and  no  longer  permit  their  oratorical  sweetness  to  be  wasted  on  the  air  of  the 
Opera  Colonade.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  inestimable  aid  which  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Anglo-Gallic  wine  trade  might  derive  from  Mr.  Wright,  should  he 
be  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  as  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
expatiate  on  the  light  which  an  M.  P.  immunity  from  arrest  would  enable  Mr. 
Stockdale  to  throw  on  the  workings  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  Mr.  Stockdale, 
thanks  to  the  kind  interference  of  creditors  anxious  to  relieve  him  from  the 
fatigues  of  business,  is  a  man  of  great  independence — in  other  words  “  leisure;” 
and,  like  his  friend  Mr.  Wright,  an  indefatigable  reader  of  the  Spectator, 

John  St.  John  Long,  “  Esq.”  F.  R.  L.  §.,  M.  S.  A.  &c.  (^c.  It  is  almost 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  point  out  the  legislative  qualifications  of  this 
distinguished  personage.  I  an  convinced  that  he  would  be  prime  minister  in 
twelve  months,  were  he  but  permitted  one  session’s  trial  at  ‘  establishing  a  raw 
in  St.  Stephen’s;’  Surely  the  iEsculapian  amateur^  whose  patients  became 
more  numerous  the  more  subjects  he  afforded  to  the  investigations  of  the 
coroner,  and  that  too  not  among  the  uneducated  poor  of  his  ow  n  semi-barbarous 
kinsmen,  but  among  the  rich,  the  accomplished  classes  of  a  nation 

of  thinkers !”  in  an  age,  moreover,  loudly  vaunting  itself  on  its  hostility  to  fraud 
and  empiricism,  he,  surely,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  quidnuncs 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  his  extraordinary  capacity  for  state  doctorship.  If 
Mr.  Driscol,  alias  John  St.  John  Long,  Esq.^  fail  to  be  returned  through  the 
operation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  will  certainly  not  be  for  want  of  borough  patron¬ 
age  under  the  present  system.  Were  tliis  gifted  practitioner  vested  with  sena¬ 
torial  functions,  the  argument  that  close  boroughs  are  useful  inlets  for  men  of 
^nius,  on  which  the  candid  Sir  Robert  rang  so  many  changes,  would,  for  the  first 
time,  assume  an  air  of  plausibility.  Let  the  patriots  of  Mary-le-bone  be  stirring 
in  time  to  secure  the  Parliamentaiy  services  of  John  St.  John  Long,  Es(|.  F.L.S. 
author  of  “  Discoveries  in  Medical  Science,  &c.”  He  is  wortliy  of  his  titled 
votaries — they  of  him. 

«  Robert  Warren,  Esq.,  30,  Strand,  is  an  occasional  inspector  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Spectator  wliich  more  immediately  interests  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Stamp-Office.  On  the  ebony  shelves  of  his  library,  reposes  an  uncut  copy  of 
Adam  Smith’s  works,  ergo  he  must  be  a  “  profound  political  economist,”  and 
"ell  qualified  to  be  a  National  Trustee.  It  is  not,  however,  on  this  ground  alone, 
that  I  am  anxious  to  see  Mr. Warren  in  parliament ;  nor  even  on  account  of  his 
valuable  improvements  in  the  art  of  polishing,  conjoined  to  his  extensive 
patronage  of  men  and  letters ;  but  because  he  would  prevent  the  member  for 
Preston  from  possessing  a  monopoly  of  the  “  real  jet,”  among  the  new  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  house — monopoly  in  any  shape  being,  as  all  “profound  poli¬ 
tical  economists”  know,  baleful  to  the  general  weal. 

Tyrone  Power,  Esq.,  T.R.C.G.,  and  Robert  Keclcy,  Esq.,  T.R.C.tL,  are 
t>leady  readers  of,  and  occasional  contributors  to,  the  Paw/  Prjf  and  the  Spec.,  con- 
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sequently  are  of  the  “  right  sort,”  and  consequently  are  worthy  of  introduction  to 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker.  It  is  true  that  the  literary  flights  of  neither 
have  been  remarkably  successful,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  are  topping 
comedians,  and  from  the  specimens  of  legislation  with  which  they  indulged  the 
public  some  two  or  three  seasons  ago  in  Peter  Wilkins^  I  should  be  disposed 
to  augur  favourably  of  their  dehut  in  the  House  at  Westminster.  Judging  by 
Mr.  Power’s  reviews  of  a  certain  novel,  there  would  be  little  fear  of  his  break¬ 
ing  down  through  a  deficiency  in  oratorical  bronze.  At  Lady  Jersey’s,  ]\Ir. 
Keeley  recently  avowed  the  authorship  of  the  able  articles  on  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  Monetary  system,  which  appeared  in  the  Paul  Pry,  By  these  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  “  profound  political  economist,”  a  man  of  independence, 
industry,  and  “  high  natural  capacity.” 

R.  Buckstone,  Esq.,  T.R.A.,  the  modem  Lopez  de  Vega,  would  also  be  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  the  legislature.  Exclusive  of  his  merits  as  a  performer, 
and  a  writer  of  some  of  the  most  splendid  pieces  ever  lauded  by  the  theatrical 
critics  of  “  the  Surrey  side,”  his  late  controversy  with  Mr.  Almar,  a  rival  in  dra¬ 
matic  honours,  would  stamp  him  a  master  of  logical  fence.  As  a  patron  of  the 
Spec,  he  is  of  course  a  sound  political  economist,  and  Therefore  very  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  duties  of  a  National  Tmstee. 

John  Timkins,  Esq.,  fabricator  of  inexpressibles,  author  of  a  vigorous  article 
in  the  3/irror,  on  mouse-traps  and  codification,  possesses  all  the  Spectatorean 
essentials  for  Trusteeship.  Though  not  a  householder,  he  would  make  an  effici¬ 
ent  member  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  which  he  has  condescended  to  lodge 
at  divers  times,  during  the  last  eleven  years.  Mr.  Timkins  is  singularly  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  abuses  of  Horsemonger-lane  Jail,  having  lately  been  an  inmate 
there  for  twelve  calendar  months,  at  the  special  entreaty  of  my  Lord  Tenterden. 
The  country  might  count  upon  his  disinterested  efforts  to  improve  our  Prison 
Discipline.  He  is  also,  in  the  language  of  paradox,  conspicuously  obscure,  that 
is,  a  man  of  “  modesty  and  honourable  pride.” 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PAUL  PRY. 

Since  the  days  of  Junius,  the  curiosity  of  the  political  world  has  not  been  so 
powerfully  excited  as  it  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  months  past,  concerning 
the  personal  identity  of  the  editor  of  the  Paul  Pry,  that  renowned  hebdomadal 
print.  From  the  vacillating  and  recanting  tone  of  its  articles,  touching  the 
Budget  and  the  Civil  List,  Mr.  Powlett  Thompson  was  suspected  to  be  the 
man  in  the  mask ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  hard-hitting  perspicuity  of  its  literary 
paragraphs,  induced  many,  cunning  in  style,  to  designate  Mr.  John  Jackson,  P.C. 
as  the  presiding  genius.  The  fact  is, — a  fact  now  for  the  first  time  promul¬ 
gated, — that  these  and  other  eminent  persons  have  contributed  to  its  pages,  but 
the  editor  must  still  remain  a  inayni  nominis  umbra.  I  know  him  well,  and 
wish  I  were  at  liberty  to  remove  the  veil  that  shadows  him,  for  his  name  would 
prove  a  “  tower  of  strength  ”  against  the  foes  of  Reform.  My  lips  must  be  sealed 
for  the  present.  Fortunately,  however,  the  illustrious  Redacteur  has  a  son  who 
inherits  all  his  parent’s  genius,  and  profound  and  varied  erudition,  with  an  elo¬ 
quence  peculiarly  his  own, — “  an  eloquence  second  only  if  not  equal  to  that 
of  Lord  Brougham,”  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  important  county,  such  as 
Lancs^hire,  Yorkshire,  or  Devon,  who  shall  perchance  lack  an  adequate  repre¬ 
sentative,  may,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wholesome  discretion,  secure  the  advocacy  of 
“  the  Paul  ”  in  Parliament,*  as  well  as  out  of  doors.  That  “  mighty  sire’s  not 
unworthy  son,”  witli  “  modesty  and  honourable  pride,”  in  other  phrase,  “  in 
obscurity ,”-^entle  reader,  is 


Myself. 
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BY  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES. 

The  English  drama  is  not  cerUinly  in  so  good  a  state  as  we  could  wish,  yet  we 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  that  it  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  many  persons  maintain. 
The  laudator  temporis  acti,  whether  in  regard  to  the  drama,  or  any  other  pursuit 
or  amusement  in  which  mankind  engages,  is  a  commonplace  character  that 
abounds  at  all  periods.  Let  Shakespeare  be  put  out  of  the  question,  as  one 
who  belongs  to  the  whole  world  and  to  all  time,  and  we  do  now  know  of  any 
®ra  in  the  literary  annals  of  this  country  which  can  be  pointed  out  as  that  in 
which  the  drama  attained  so  high  and  palmy  a  state  that  its  condition  at  no 
time,  either  before  or  since,  is  to  be  compared  with  it.  There  are  fluctuations, 
no  doubt,  in  every  dep^ment  of  literature  and  art ;  but  the  higher  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  less  likely  is  it  that  at  any  given  time  a  constellation  of  genius  will  be 
found  casting  their  lights  upon  it.  Greece,  during  the  whole  of  her  career,  pro¬ 
duced  only  three  great  tragedians ;  Rome  not  one,  and  only  a  single  actor  of 
reputation  sufficient  to  entitle  his  name  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  In 
more  modem  times,  Spain  has  many  dmraatic  writers,  but  scarcely  any  great 
and  pre-eminent  tragedian  ;  Germany  none  but  Schiller ;  France  only  two  or 
three,  modelled  after  the  ancient  Greek  school ;  and  Italy  not  one,  unless  her 
late  poet  Alfieri  be  entitled  to  the  name,  which  we  doubt. 

From  an  early  period  England  has  unquestionably  had  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  her  tragic  authors ;  but  every  century  has  had  its  own  popular 
favourites,  and,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  none  of  their  works  have  kept  a  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  the  stage ;  thus  clearly  showing  that,  in  most  instances, 
they  w’ere  contented  to  address  the  mere  spirit  and  fashion  of  the  age,  instead 
of  appealing,  on  a  grander  scale,  to  the  immutable  laws  of  human  nature.  The 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  Forde,  and  others  of  the  elder 
diamatists,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  offer  any  contradiction  to  this  view  of  the 
matter.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  respect  for  the  talent  of  these  authors,  but  it 
was  not  of  that  overwhelming  nature  which  renders  competition  hopeless,  and 
appals  the  energies  of  succeeding  generations.  Accordingly,  “  Venice  Pre¬ 
served,”  and  “  The  Fair  Penitent,”  and  “  Jane  Shore,”  and“  The  Revenge,” 
and  “  Cato,”  and  “  Douglas,”  and  “  Virginius,”  have  all  followed  at  due  inter¬ 
vals.  We  do  not  say  that  any  of  these  productions  are  destined  to  enjoy  an 
immortality  like  “  Hamlet”  or  “  Othello,”  but  they  have  all  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  human  feeling,  as  successfully  as  w  as  done  by  the  popular  dramatists 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 

Then  if  we  turn  to  comedy,  which  is  however  to  talk  of  a  much  lower  species 
of  mental  achievement,  we  shall  perceive  that,  although  the  comic  genius  of  a 
nation  is  liable  to  be  continually  affected  by  changes  in  the  political  horizon, 
it  has  nevefthele^  flowedT  on  in' *a  pretty  equable  stream  from  generation  to 
generation,  since  its  fountains  were  first  opened  among  us.  The  coarse^  but 
strong  humour  of  the  earlier  writers,  was  succeeded  by  the  sparkling  licentious¬ 
ness  of  the  wits  of  Charles  the  Second’s  lime ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  were 
followed  by  such  men  as  Foote,  Garrick,  Sheridan,  and  othfers.  Nor  can 
we  admit  that  the  lighter  dramatic  productions  of  our  own  day,  do  not  prove 
that  a  satisfactory  portion  of  the  vis  comica  still  remains  with  us.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  boast  of  any  first-rate  worshipper  of  Thalia,  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  this  country  ever  produced  any  such,  any  one  like  Moliere  for  ex¬ 
ample  ;  but  we  have  several  writers  whose  lively  satire  and  smart  delineation  of 
the  passing  follies  of  the  times,  secure  for  their  productions  a  ready  and  not  un¬ 
deserved  meed  of  applause. 

The  same  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  dramatic  authors,  apply,  with 
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nearly  equal  force,  to  actors  and  the  stage  generally.  We  hear  continual  asser¬ 
tions  that  the  art  of  acting  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  the  stage  does  not  receive 
the  same  enlightened  support  tliat  it  used  to  do ;  hut  with  these  assertions  we 
see  no  cause  to  agree.  As  to  our  actors,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  great 
actor,  like  a  great  author,  springs  up  only  occasionally.  With  the  exception  of 
Garrick,  this  countr)’^  appears  scarcely  to  have  produced  any  great  tragic  actor, 
until  Cooke  and  John  Kemble  made  their  appearance.  Mrs.  Siddons  threw  all 
actresses  who  preceded  her  into  the  shade,  so  that  their  names  are  now  scarcely 
ever  mentioned.  Since  we  lost  Kemble,  Young  and  Kean  and  MacrcadV 
have  been  and  still  are  among  us ;  and  after  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Miss  O’Neil,  in  certain  charactei-s,  rose  to  almost  equal  popularity.  If  we  go  a 
step  down  the  ladder,  and  look  at  the  numerous  clever,  though  not  first-rate, 
actors  and  actresses  who  throng  our  boards,  and  win  for  themselves  both  money 
and  fair  fame  in  every  department  of  their  profession,  we  may  safely  ask  the 
grumblers,  at  what  period  of  our  histrionic  history  that  golden  age  is  to  be 
found,  which  throws  our  present  state  so  completely  into  the  shade. 

As  to  the  support  which  the  stage  receives,  we  cannot  see  that  it  has  fallen  off 
in  any  essential  particular.  We  venture  to  say,  that,  could  the  annual  receipts 
of  our  theatres,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  be  ascertained,  they  w  ould 
not  be  found  to  bear  any  higher,  if  so  high  a  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
country  as  they  do  now.  The  difficulties  in  which  one  or  two  unprofitably  large 
houses  may  have  been  recently  involved,  will  afford  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  which  is,  that  all  the  respectable  theatres  in  this  country  are  found  to  be 
profitable  concerns,  when  carefully  and  judiciously  managed.  It  has  been  asserted 
also  that,  so  destitute  of  talent  are  the  boards,  and  so  coiTupt  the  green-rooms, 
men  of  genius  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  all  interest  in  the  drama,  and 
have  turned  their  attention  to  other  pursuits.  This  too  is  erroneous.  Byron 
wrote  plays,  and  so  did  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  they  were  not  suited  for  the  stage, 
but  they  would  have  been  glad  had  it  been  otherwise.  Joanna  Baillie,  ami 
Mrs.  Hemans,  and  Miss  Mitford,  have  all  written  for  the  stage  ;  so  have  Croly, 
and  Shiel,  and  Barry  Cornwall.  These  and  others  who  might  be  mentioned,  do 
not  come  within  the  list  of  our  regular  dramatic  authors  and  play-wrights,  of 
whom  there  is  as  goodly  a  company  now  as  ever  there  was.  The  real  fiict  is,  that 
the  theatre  has  been  forsaken  by  neither  the  rank,  the  wealth,  nor  the  talent  of 
the  country.  Not  by  the  rank,  for  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  whole  court 
may  be  found  there ;  not  by  the  wealth,  for  the  managers  at  no  period  have  been 
able  to  maintain  such  expensive  companies  as  now;  not  by  the  talent,  else 
the  number  of  new  pieces  that  are  successful  eveiy  season  is  a  satire  upon  the 
gooil  sense  of  the  people  of  England. 

WTiilst,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  take  this  more  cheerful  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  now  before  us,  w  e  are  the  last  persons  to  deny  that  many  abuses  exist  both 
before  and  behind  the  curtain.  We  go  farther,  and  maintain  that  the  liberal 
encouragement  which  the  public  at  large  is  willing  to  give,  and  actually  does 
pve,  to  the  drama,  is  only  another  reason  for  laying  a  greater  weight  of  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  managers,  actors,  and  critics.  But  being  aware  of 
the  fact,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  grumbling  school  appear  to  be  ignorant, 
that  managers,  like  some  other  persons,  are  fallible  creatures,  we  despair  of  ever 
meeting  with  an  example  of  Plato’s  perfect  republic  in  a  green  room ;  and  all 
that  we  ^k  for  is  reform,  not  of  that  “  revolutionary”  description  so  abhoiTcnt 
to  tlie  mind  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  but  reform  which  takes  for  its  basis  the 
long  esUiblished  dramatic  constitution  of  the  country ;  and  which,  while  it  admits 
that  errors  must  be  mixed  up  with  all  mortal  proceedings,  is  determined  that 
the  aggn^gate  amount  of  these  shall  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as  possible. 
We  shall  have  various  opportunities  in  the  course  of  our  labours,  to  specify  those 
imperfections  and  mistakes  which  afford  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  point  out  a  remedy;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  willingly  turn  to  the  more 
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(rrdlefiil  task  of  introducing  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  latest  production 
of  a  living  dramatist  of  great  genius  and  well-merited  popularity. 

James  Sheridan  Knowles  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  two  most  success¬ 
ful  tragedies  of  the  present  century.  His  “  Virginius,”  and  “  William  Tell,” 
have  been  performed,  not  only  in  every  theatre  in  this  country,  hut  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  America,  and  in  most  of  those  places  on  the  continent 
which  an  English  company  has  visited.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  many  persons  are  uftwilling  to  bestow  upon 
Mr.  Knowles  that  degi-ee  of  praise  which  might  appear  to  be  fairly  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  success  of  his  plays.  The  reason  they  commonly  assign  for 
this  coldness  is,  that  his  style  seems  to  them  too  essentially  inelo-dramatic,  and 
that,  though  he  possesses  the  art  of  throwing  his  dramatis  persame  into  eflec- 
tive  situations,  he  is  not  able  to  put  into  their  mouths  language  sutticiently 
poetical  and  exalted.  We  confess  that  we  cannot  see  the  force  of  this  objection. 
In  both  “  Virginius,”  and  “  William  Tell,”  it  is  true,  the  situations  are  powerful 
and  full  of  interest,  and  have  probably  mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of  these 
pieces ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  language  on  such  occasions  is  either  feeble  or 
common-place,  but,  on  the  contrary,  strong,  fervent,  and  appropriate.  Besides, 
we  greatly  suspect  that  those  critics  but  imperfectly  understand  what  the 
highest  sort  of  tragedy  ought  to  be,  who  object  to  force  of  situation,  by  w  hich  w  e 
mean  a  frequent  grouping  of  the  characters  in  such  a  manner  that,  like  a  picture, 
they  tell  their  own  story  as  soon  as  seen.  The  vivid  conception  of  a  succession 
of  such  scenes,  constitutes,  in  point  of  fact,  the  highest  excellence  of  a  dramatist ; 
and  unless  this  power  be  possessed,  the  probability  is  that  the  whole  production 
will  be  cold  and  unanimated.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  no  poetry  in  a  play  but  that  which  is  written.  We  venture  to  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  highest  poetical  genius  which  can  be  shewn  by  a  writer  for 
the  stage,  consists  in  the  conception  of  his  incidents,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  to  use  them.  Were  this  not  the  case,  then  every  good  didactic 
poet  might  also  succeed  as  a  writer  of  plays,  though  we  know  very  well  that,  so 
far  from  this  being  so,  almost  all  didactic  poets  fail  when  they  attempt  to 
change  the  poetry  of  description  into  the  poetry  of  action.  But  we  go  further, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  wherever  we  find  a  dramatic  author  conceiving  and 
bringing  before  us  a  rapid  and  interesting  succession  of  scenes,  he  has  already 
exhibited  more  genius  than  is  required  merely  to  fill  up  these  scenes  with 
appropriate  language.  In  this  case,  the  major  implies  the  minor;  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  that' he  who  has  solved  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  problem, 
will  be  baffled  by  the  remainder. 

In  his  new  play  of  “  Alfred,”  Mr.  Knowles  is  happy  both  in  his  situations, 
and  his  language.  This  is  no  mean  praise;  and  in  awarding  it,  we  would  beg 
to  draw  a  distinction  .between  tragic_and  melo-dramatic  situations  and  incidents. 
The  latter  are  always  over-strained,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  inferior.^  They 
are  nature  stretched  until  it  cracks,  or  painted  up  until  it  becomes  glaring  and 
vulgar.  They  address  themselves  to  coarse  appetites,  which  take  a  delight  in 
coai*se  stimnlants.  They  are  sign-post  daubs,  which  kill  the  soft  and  harmo¬ 
nious  colouring  even  of  a  Claude.  In  legitimate  tragedy,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  modesty  of  nature  must  not  be  overstepped ;  she  should  be  elevated  from 
wkat  is  low  and  common-place  ;  but  though  impassioned,  she  should  be  dig¬ 
nified;  though  classical,  she  should  be  full  of  human  sympathies.  It  is  no 
light  task  to  introduce  us  to  a  variety  of  persons  whose  actions,  still  more  than 
their  words,  while  they  gradually  develope  an  interesting  story,  presene,  at  the 
^me  time,  that  elevated  character  which  the  elevated  nature  of  the  composition 
requires. 

^  his  play  makes  its  appearance  at  a  fortunate  period  for  the  author.  “  Alfred 
the  Great,  or  the  Patriot  King,”  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  the  audience  or  readers  will  assuredly  remark  various  passages  w  hich 
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they  will,  unquestionably,  conceive  to  apply  with  scarcely  inferior  force  to  William 
than  to  Alfred.  At  the  same  time  we  must  do  Mr.  Knowles  the  justice  to  say, 
that  we  are  satisfied  such  coincidences  must  be  entirely  accidental.  His  geniils 
is  not  of  that  kind  which  will  stoop  to  a  paltry  clap-trap  to  obtain  momentary 
and  fictitious  applause. 

The  drama  opens  in  the  Danish  camp,  at  a  period  when  Guthrum,  the  Danish 
king,  appears  to  have  entirely  dispersed  and  subdued  the  friends  of  Alfred,  and 
remains  master  of  the  country.  Among  the  prisoners,  taken  in  the  last  battle, 
are  Oswith  and  Edric,  two  young  Saxons;  but  of  very  different  dispositions,  the 
former  being  brave  and  generous,  the  latter  selfish  and  treacherous.  They  both 
lose  their  hearts  to  Ina,  Guthrum’s  daughter ;  but  she,  at  once  perceiving  the 
superior  merit  of  Oswith,  surrenders  her  affections  exclusively  to  him.  At  her 
intercession  he  is  saved  from  death,  to  which  her  father,  Guthrum,  a  warm¬ 
hearted  but  passionate  old  warrior,  had  condemned  him.  In  the  development 
of  these  incidents,  which  occupy  the  first  act,  there  is  much  spirited  and  power¬ 
ful  writing.  Oswith  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  life 
of  a  friend.  He  is  brought  before  Guthrum,  who  thus  questions  him  : — 

Guth.  Is  he  thy  friend,  whose  life 
Thou  count’st  a  thing  so  precious,  thou  would’st  give 
Thine  own  to  purchase  it  1 
Os.  He  is. 

Guth,  What  rich 

And  heavy  debt  hast  thou  incurr*d  to  him, 

’  To  pay  so  large  return  as  takes  thy  all  ? 

Os.  And  think’st  thou  friendship  barters  kindnesses  ? 

’Tis  not  because  that  such  or  such  a  time 
He  help’d  my  purse,  or  stood  me  thus  or  thus 
In  stead,  that  I  go  bound  for  him,  or  take 
His  quarrel  up  I  With  friends,  all  services 
Are  ever  gifts,  that  glad  the  donor  most 
Who  rates  them  otherwise,  he  only  takes 
The  face  of  friend  to  mask  a  usurer. 

I  give  my  life  for  him,  not  for  the  service 
He  did  me  yesterday,  or  any  day. 

But  for  the  love  I  bear  him  every  day, 

Nor  ask  if  he  returns  ! 

The  whole  of  the  scene  in  which  Ina  intercedes  for  the  life  of  Oswith,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  We  have  room  for  only  a  part  of  it. 

Guth.  Come,  Ina,  name 
The  boon  thoud’st  ask. 

Ina,  When  thou  art  happy,  what 
Most  wishest  thou  1 

Guth.  That  happiness  may  last. 

Ina.  No,  no  I  not  that.  Thou  wishest  other's  happy. 

Guth.  I  do  !  I  do  ! 

Ina.  And  so  do  I.  When  I 

Am  happy,  I’d  have  all  things  like  me _ ^nol 

1  hat  live  and  move  alone,  but  even  such 
As  lack  their  faculties.  Then  could  I  weep. 

That  flowers  should  smile  without  perception  of 
The  sweetness  they  discourse.  Yea,  into  rocks 
Would  I  infuse  soft  sense  to  fill  them  with 
The  spirit  of  sweet  joy,  that  every  thing 
Should  thrill  as  I  do.  Then,  were  I  a  queen, 

I’d  portion  out  my  realms  among  my  friends, 

Unstud  my  crown  for  strangers,  ana  my  coffers 
Empty  in  purchasing  from  foes  their  frowns, 
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Till  I  had  bought  them  out ;  that  all  should  be 
One  reign  of  smiles  around  me.  I  am  happy 
To  day — to  day,  that  brings  thee  back  to  me, 

The  hundredth  time,  in  triumph  and  in  safety  ! 

This  day,  that  smiles  so  bounteous  upon  Ina, 

She’d  wish  to  smile  e’en  upon  Ina’s  foe _ 

Let  not  the  Saxon  die  ! 

Guth,  He  lives  ! — My  child  ! 

What  makes  thee  gasp  ? 

Ina.  How  near — how  near  to  you 
Was  death  that  day.  ’Twas  well  for  Ina  that 
Your  armour  proved  so  true.  She  had  not  else 
A  father  now  to  ask  a  boon  of,  and 
To  get  it  soon  as  ask’d  ! 

The  second  act  introduces  us  to  Elswith,  the  queen,  Alfred’s  wife,  whose 
castle,  having  been  sacked  in  Alfred’s  absence,  she  has  been  obliged  to  wander 
in  disguise  and  in  much  misery  through  the  country,  ignorant  alike  of  tlie  fate 
both  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  the  youthful  Ethelred,  whom  she  believes  to 
have  perished  in  the  ruins  of  her  castle.  One  faithful  follower  still  remains 
with  her,  but  although  Elswith  has  been  rendered  reckless  and  almost  maddened 
bv  despair,  the  strength  of  both  seeeras  to  be  fast  giving  way.  The  scene 
changes  to  the  interior  of  Maude’s  cottage,  where  we  find  Alfred  and  Maude, 
and  are  presented  with  a  spirited  version  of  the  old  traditional  anecdote,  so  dear 
to  the  memories  of  the  people  of  England,  which  represents  the  monarch  for¬ 
getting,  in  the  mournful  interest  of  his  own  thoughts,  the  good  woman’s  cakes 
till  they  are  burned  to  cinders.  A  party  of  soldiers  arrive  at  the  cottage,  from 
whom  Alfred  gathers,  before  he  discovers  himself,  that  his  friends  are  again 
collecting,  and  that  some  of  them  are  now  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  conver¬ 
sation  is  interrupted  by  the  intelligence  that  a  party  of  Danish  troops  is  at  hand. 
The  English  soldiers  are  about  to  fly,  when  Alfred  puts  himself  at  their  head, 
and,  m^ing  himself  known  to  them,  leads  them  out  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
The  Danes  are  repulsed,  and  more  Saxon  chiefs,  with  their  followers,  gather 
round  Alfred’s  standard.  In  the  third  act  we  again  return  to  the  Danish  camp, 
where  Alfred  makes  his  appearance  in  the  disguise  of  a  bard,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  discipline  of  the  Danish  army.  He  is  introduced  to  Guthrum, 
who  is  pleased  with  his  manly  and  dignified  bearing,  and  requests  his  advice 
in  adjusting  the  rival  claims  of  Oswith  and  Edric  for  his  daughter’s  hand,  the 
former  being  favoured  by  the  lady,  and  the  latter  by  her  father,  in  consequence 
of  some  services  he  had  rendered,  which  proved  him  ready  to  act  the  traitor 
towards  his  native  country.  Alfred  proposes  that  the  rivals  should  decide  the 
strife  by  a  trial  of  skill  with  the  sw  ord ; 

"  Who  masters  first  his  adversary’s  sword, 

-  -  -  .And  yet  not  sheds  his  blood,  be  his  the  maid.” 

The  suggestion  is  adopted,  and  Oswith  is  victorious;  but  not  before  Edric  has 
seen  cause  to  suspect  that  the  pretended  bard  is  not  what  he  appears  to  be,  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  discover  who  he  really  is  before  he  allows  him  to 
quit  the  camp.  The  fourth  Act  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best :  it  is  full  of  a  highly- 
sustained  interest.  The  scene  is  in  Guthrum’s  tent,  where  a  banquet  is  cele¬ 
brated,  at  which  Alfred  and  his  follower,  Edwy,  are  called  upon  for  a  specimen 
of  their  art.  This  they  give  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  warlike  ballad,  Alfred  playing 
while  Edwy  sings.  At  its  conclusion,  Elswith,  who  had  been  attracted  from 
without  by  the  well-known  melody,  enters  pale,  emaciated,  and  in  wretched 
attire.  Alfred  recognizes  his  queen,  but  dares  not  acknowledge  her.  Edric, 
however,  begins  to  suspect  that  there  is  an  understanding  betw  een  them.  Mean¬ 
time  Ethelred,  Alfred’s  child,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Danes,  but  was 
carefully  cherished  by  Ina,  is  brought  in.  His  wretched  mother  recognizes 
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liiin,  and  clasps  him  to  her  bosom.  She  thus  discovers  herself  to  be  the  queen ; 
hut  her  appearance  is  such  that  Guthrum  still  has  doubts.  What  follows,  the 
author  must  tell  in  his  own  way :  we  know  of  few  plays  from  which  we  could 
extract  a  more  vigorous  and  highly-wrought  passage : — 

Gxith,  If  the  child  is  thine, 

Thou’lt  know  where  it  was  found. 

EU,  Too  well  I  know  ! 

Both  when  and  where  !  A  castle  did  ye  sack. 

Whose  tenant  was  the  mother  of  that  child. 

At  night  the  cry  arose.  “  The  Dane  !  ”  “  The  Dane  ! 

And  then  the  bursting  gate — the  clash  of  arms  ! 

The  shout— the  yell— the  shriek— the  groan  which  rage 
And  cruelty,  and  fear,  and  pain  supply, 

To  make  the  concert  fell  of  savage  war  ! 

That  mother’s  care  too  safe  had  lodg’d  her  child 
In  the  remotest  chamber  of  the  whole. 

She  ask’d  for  it,  **  The  Dane  ”  was  the  reply. 

She  would  have  sought  it  ;  but  they  held  her  back, 

And  cried,  “  The  Dane  !  ”  She  shrieked  to  be  set  free  ; 

Now  threaten’d  !  now  implor’d  !  but  all  in  vain  ! 

‘‘  The  Dane  !  ”  was  all  the  answer  she  could  get ! 

They  forc’d  her  thence  in  cruel  duty  !  Ay  ! 

In  duty  forc’d  the  mother  from  her  child  ; 

While  lent  the  Dane  a  torch  to  light  her  path. 

Her  flaming  towers  that  blaz’d  about  her  boy  ! 

And  she  went  mad  !  yet  still  they  bore  her  on  ; 

Nor  other  heed  to  her  distraction  gave. 

Except  to  cry,  “  The  Dane  !  ”  “  The  Dane  !  The  Dane  !  ” 

[Sinks  exhausted  upon  a  seat,  clasping  her  forehead . 

Guth.  and  Edr.  whisper, 

Els,  Alas  ;  they  give  not  credence  to  my  words  ! 

Will  no  one  plead  for  me  1  My  countryman. 

Essay  your  art !  Hast  not  some  melting  strain — 

Such  as  draw  tears  whether  they  will  or  not? 

As  moves,  (^recognizing  A  If.)  I’ve  found  him  ! 

Edr.  (coming  forward.)  Whom?  Whom  hast  thou  found  ? 

Els.  (recollecting  herself.)  My  boy  ! 

Edr.  (aside.)  I  thought  she  meant  the  minstrel. 

Alf.  Yes  I 

She  knows  me,  and  I  am  a  husband  still  ! 

I  am  a  father,  and  a  husband  still ! 

Oh  happiness  thou  earnest  out  of  time  1 
Thou  choosest  ill  the  place  to  greet  me  in  ! 

Thou  mockest  me  to  hold  thine  arras  to  me  ! 

I  dare  not  rush  to  their  embrace.  I’m  poor. 

With  all  the  wealth  thou  say’st  is  mine  again  ! 

I  dare  not  touch  it !  Better  were  it  far, 

I  had  not  now  been  told  on’t. 

Guth.  Take  the  boy! 

But  first  true  answer  to  our  question  give. 

The  castle  where  we  found  him  was  the  King’s  ! 

Clad  as  no  vassal’s  offspring  was  the  child. 

Jf  thou  his  mother  art,  thou  art  the  queen  !  ‘* 

Art  thou  so  ? 

Alf  Guthrum,  to  the  test  I  put 
Thy  nature  I  If  ’tis  worthy  of  thy  state, 

Thy  prosperous  fortune,  and  thy  high  renown. 

Approve  it  now.  Lo,  Guthrum,  do  I  play 
The  traitor  for  thy  honour  !  In  thy  power 
Thou  hold’st  the  son  and  consort  of  thy  foe  ! 

Of  Alfred  !  use  thy  fortune  as  beseems  thee  ! 
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Swear  by  thy  God,  they  shall  receive  from  the« 

Safeguard  of  life  and  honour. 

Guth,  Ay,  by  Odin. 

FAs.  Would’st  thou  not  take  a  ransom  for  us  I 
Guth,  Yes! 

Els.  What  ransom  wilt  thou  take  ? 

Giith.  Thy  husband’s  crown  ! 

Els,  Alas  !  be  will  not  ransom  us  with  that ' 

A  If,  He  should  not ! 

Guth.  Why? 

Alf.  He  wears  it  for  his  people. 

The  day  he  put  it  on  he  vow^d  himself 
Of  them  the  father  I  To  their  parent  land 
It  wedded  him  !  His  proper  consort  she  ! 

'Twixt  him  and  them,  he  knows  not  wife,  or  child. 

He  dares  allow  to  stand  ! 

Guth.  Minstrel,  thou  rav’st ! 

He  has  not  nature,  who  *gainst  nature’s  law 
Could  so  deny  his  heart ! 

Alf  He  may  have  more  t 
Guth,  What  ? 

Alf,  The  command  of  her.  The  attribute 
Of  kings  who  feel  the  import  of  their  titles. 

Which  stops  their  ears  against  her  piercing  cries ! 

Which  shuts  their  eyes  against  her  thrilling  looks ! 

Which  lifts  them  so  ’bove  earth,  they  seem  as  tho* 

They  sat  in  some  attendant,  brighter  sphere, 

Wherefrom  they  look’d  and  rul’d  her  ! 

Guth.  Well  thou  said’st 
Thy  world  was  of  the  air  !  Thou  do’st  not  speak 
Of  things  of  earth  !  Thy  sayings  are  not  sooth  ! 

I  would  thy  King  were  here  to  prove  thee  but 
A  dreamer  !  With  those  jewels  in  his  eye, 

He  would  not  see  his  crown  !  tho’  it  shone 
Bright  as  it  did  before  I  thinn’d  its  studs  ! 

Could’st  find  thy  King? 

Alf  1  could. 

Guth.  Go  seek  him,  then. 

And  when  thou  find’st  him,  greet  him  from  me  thus-— 

“  Thy  queen  and  son  are  now  in  Guth  rum’s  power, 

Pay  thou  but  homage  to  the  Dane,  they’re  free.” 

A  If  I  take  my  leave. 

Els,  Guthrum.  A  boon  ! 

Guth,  What  is’t  ? 

Els,  I’d  send  a  message  to  my  lord  ! 

Guth,  Thou  shalt. 

Stand  you  apart,  that_freely  they  confer. 

Elsw.  And  do’st  thou  go  ;  and  wilt  thou  leave  us  here ! 

Alf,  I  must.  Alas  !  thou  know’st  not  what  thou  say  st!^ 

Els,  Thou’lt  leave  us  here  !  '  Do’st  thou  not  love  our  child? 
Alf,  Beyond  my  life  ! 

•  Els.  And  me  ? 

Alf  Beyond  our  child  ! 

Els,  And  must  thou  leave  me  ?  Oh  I  I  have  searched  for  thee 
Many,  and  many  a  day  !  Now  fear’d  thee  dead  ! 

Now  hop’d  thee  living  !  Search’d  for  thee  alone  ! 

One  falling  now  ;  and  now  another  off ; 

V\  ith  my  strong  love  unequal  to  keep  pace. 

Sleeping  in  woods  and  caves !  On  foot  by  dawn, 

Ne’er  giving  o’er  till  night  again  !  Now  food. 

Now  nothing  !  Scantily  I  far’d  to  day  ; 

•  I. — NO.  ir.  H 
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Yet  ’twas  not  hunger  brought  me  here,  but  thou, 

In  desperate  hope  to  find  thee  !  And  art  thou  found. 

But  to  be  lost  again  ? 

Alf.  So  were  1  found. 

Went  I  not  instant  hence.  Look  in  my  eyes, 

And  read  the  husband  and  the  father  there. 

In  nature’s  undissembling  language  vouch’d  ? 

But,  hear  the  King  I 
Els.  Well ! 

Alf,  Paramount  of  all, 

My  public  function  \  Husband — father — friend — 

All  titles,  and  all  ties  are  merg’d  in  that  I 
Approve  thyself  the  consort  of  a  King  ! 

I  leave  thee  to  return  to  thee.  Return, 

With  freedom  for  thy  child — for  thee— myself — 

For  all _ for  all  must  perish,  or  be  free  ! 

And  soon  I  come !  So  cheer  thy  heart  with  hope  ! 

Farewell ! 

Els.  (aloud.)  You’ll  bear  my  duty  to  my  lord. 

Alf.l  will. 

Els.  Your  hand  that  you  will  keep  your  word. 

Alf.  There,  lady. 

Els.  Be  thy  hand  my  missive !  Thus — 

Thus  with  my  tears  I  write  my  errand  on’t 
And  with  my  lips — my  faithful  signet,  seal  it  ? 

O,  countryman.  Perhaps  nor  he  nor  thou 
Shalt  ever  see  me  more  I  I  feel  as  one 
Amerc’d  of  life  that  shakes  a  hand  withal 
And  ask’st  a  blessing  from  the  meanest  tongue  ! 

Thy  blessing,  minstrel,  ’ere  thy  mistress  dies. 

As  Alfred  is  about  to  depart,  Edric  stops  him,  and  all  would  have  been  lost 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  Oswith,  who  knows  the  king,  and  hurries 
him  off.  Edric  declares  that  it  is  Alfred ;  Guthrum  instantly  sends  in  pursuit 
of  him ;  but  Oswith  fights  till  he  is  overpowered,  while  Alfred  effects  his 
escape.  Guthrum,  enraged  beyond  endumnce,  orders  Oswith  to  be  given 
immediately  as  a  sacrifice  to  Odin, — an  order  which  almost  deprives  Ina  of 
her  senses.  The  fourth  Act  here  concludes.  The  opening  of  the  fifth  is  very 
fine.  We  must  give  the  scene  entire. 

INA’S  TENT. 

A  recess  in  the  centrey  with  a  curtain  drawn  before  it. 

Enter  Guthrum,  Edith,  and  Oscar. 

Guih.  What  say  the  priests  1 
Osc,  You  may  not  spare  his  life  ! 

Your  oath  to  Odin  must  be  kept,  unless 
His  country  he  foreswears,  ana  serves  the  God — 

Conditions  which  he  spurns.  Would  else  the  tide 
Of  your  great  nation’s  prosperous  fortune  ebb 
To  an  eternal  drought !  Among  the  ranks 
They  run,  thy  oath  reiterating,  and,  with  words 
Ambiguous,  starting  fears,  you  may  retract 
And  curse  your  people  1 
Guth.  Let  their  altar  reek  ! 

Blood  rain  upon  them  till  it  drown  them  !  Leave 
The  tent ! 

Osc.  Shall  they  prepare  to  sacrifice  ? 

Guth.  Tell  them,  if  for  command  of  mine  they  wait, 

I  will  not  give  it !— No !  not  for  their  god ! 

She  speaks  not  1 
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Ediths  Nay,  my  lord,  at  times  a  word  ; 

But  none  that  leads  to  certain  inference — 

Guth,  Hath  she  not  slept? 

Edith.  Naught  but  unnatural  sleep — 

Best  that  might  pass  for  wakefulness _ that  scarce 

Doth  shut  the  lid — which  weariness  itself 
Beholding,  ’ere  ’twould  taste,  would  watch,  it  seems 
So  far  from  sweet.  All  listlessness  without. 

While  all  within  is  stirring ! 

Guth.  ril  not  see  her. 

Edith,  My  lord  ? 

Guth.  I  did  not  speak  ;  or,  if  I  did, 

*Twas  not  to  thee  !  I  thought  myself  a  father ! 

I  thought  as  never  father  lov’d  his  child 
1  lov’d  my  Ina !  *Twas  my  pride  to  show  it ; 

Yea,  even  when  she  ruled  me  like  a  child ! 

I  us’d  to  think  that  of  my  fiercest  mood 
She  was  the  mistress  :  from  my  wildest  flight 
Could  call  me,  if  my  eye  but  lit  on  her. 

As  the  lov’d  lure  the  falcon  ! — And  I’ve  killed  her  ? 

I’m  not  a  father! — I  did  never  love  her 
But  as  a  child — a  toy  I  It  humours  him. 

And  he  makes  much  of  it  ;  he  breaks  it  in 
A  passion,  and  then  he  weeps  !  Come  show  her  to  me  ? 

Undraw  the  curtain  !  He  that  makes  a  corse 
Of  what  he  loves,  may  sure  l)e  flint  enough 
To  look  upon’t. 

[Edith  undraws  the  curtaitif  and  Ina  is  discovered  sitting 
in  a  state  of  fixed  abstraction,  Edith  raises  her^  and  leads 
her  forward  to  a  couch,  Ina  Moving  as  if  it  were  mechanic 
cally. 

Leave  us  to  ourselves.  [Eiif  Edith. 

Why,  ’tis  enough  to  make  the  sickly  heart 

Break  out  in  laughter,  when  the  very  work 

Our  eyes  could  weep  them  tearless  at,  our  hands 

May  boast  the  making:  of!  [Approaches,  and  sits  down  beside  her. 

My  Ina!  Ina! — 

My  child !  you’ll  speak  to  me  — What,  are  you  ill  ? 

How  feel  you  ? — you  look  well ! — There,  my  own  girl. 

Lie  in  your  father’s  bosom  ! — Speak  to  him ! 

What  say ’st thou,  sweet? — Was’t  not  about  to  speak  ! 

Thou  wast.  Go  on — go  on ! — Speak  to  me,  Ina ; 

Or  I’ll  go  mad  !  Do’st  hear  ? — On  my  knees, 

I  pray  you  speak  to  me  ! — Now,  this  is  wilful ! 

Away ! — you  but  dissemble  ! — ’Tis  put  on  ! — 

For  shame,  fo.r  shame  !  Y'ou’ve  seen  my  eyes  in  t-ars  ! 

You’ve  seen  my  knees  upon  the  ground ! — You  know 

It  is  your  father — your  old  father,  and 

You’ll  not  speak  to  him  ! — Think  you  he  can’t  see  1 

W’hy  any  one  could  do’t !  I'o  fix  the  eye 

And  keep  the  visage  motionless,  and  sit 

As  you  were  rivetted  to  your  seat !  A  child 

Were  scant  of  wit  that  lack’d  such  obvious  power — 

Of ’simulation  !  I  renounce  you,  Ina  !  [Going. 

Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  my  child?  Speak  to  me  !  [Returns, 

A  word — a  whisper — any  thing  ! —  a  look — a  sign — 

To  show  me  that  you  are  not  worse  than  dead — 

Alive,  and  just  the  same  !  I  can  be  rash  ! 

I  can  give  way  to  fury  ! — T  will  try 
If  life  be  in  her  heart ! 

I’d  scare  a  stone !  [Draws  his  dagger  and  rushes  up  to  her. 
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[  Wild  discordant  music  is  heard  without^  Ina  slurls 
np  and  clafips  her  hands, 

Guth.  Ha! 

Ina.  There  *tis ! 

Guth.  She  speaks ! — She  is  alive  I 
Itia.  I’ve  listen’d  for’t 
Long,  I  fear’d  Tvvould  never  come  ! 

Guth.  What,  Ina?  [Music  again. 

Ina.  Again! 

Guth.  They  do  prepare  to  lead  him  forth  ; 

The  sacrifice  will  presently  begin  ! 

They  make  a  pretext  of  their  god  to  mock 
IMy  pow  er ! 

Ina.  He’s  ready  ! — Let  me  go  to  him! 

Guth.  To  whom!  Thy  lover? 

Ina.  I  should  like  to  get 
My  father’s  blessing  first ! 

Guth.  Thou  hast  it,  Ina  ! 

Ina.  I  know  1  have.  Who  says  he  does  not  love  me  ^ 

I’d  not  believe  it,  tho*  he  w'ere  to  kill  me ! 

He’d  do’t  in  madness,  and  he’d  kill  himself 
When  he  had  found  he  had  done  it !  Bless  his  Ina  ? 

He  always  blesses  me — at  morning  when 
He  sees  me  first,  and  then,  again,  at  night ; 

Yea,  oft’ times  thro*  the  day  !  He’d  bless  me  tho’ 

I  broke  his  heart ;  and  I’ll  bless  him  altho’ 

He  has  broken  mine  ! 

Guth.  She  knows  me  not ! 

Ina.  We’ll  wed 

As  never  lovers  did.  We’ll  have  our  nuptials 
Of  a  new  fashion.  Who’d  be  bid  to  them 
Let  him  bring  tears  with  him,  he’s  welcome — such 
As  gush  with  sobs !  We’ll  have  no  smiles  at  them ! 

The  meanest  churl  gets  handfuls  when  he  weds  ! 

Nor  songs  !  such  minstrelsy  a  beggar  buys 

For  thanks !  No,  give  us  shrieks  !  and  laughter !  but 

Such  laughter  as  it  withers  joy  to  hear ! 

As  breaketh  from  the  heart  of  madness  !  as 
Resounds  from  lips  that  wish  their  owners  dead ! 

Guth.  What  mean  those  words,  my  child? 

Ina.  I’ll  wed  him  as 

Ne’er  wedded  maid,  to  let  him  never  from 
My  side ;  but  dwell  in  such  entrancement  with  him. 

The  day  for  us  may  go  without  his  sun. 

And  night  without  her  cloud !  All  converse  cease. 

Or  tongue  or  eye  !  nor  shall  ourselves  disturb 
The  silence  sweet  of  our  deep  ecstacy. 

Guth.  Perception’s  all  within  ;  without  is  none. 

Passion  hath  drunk  up  sense.  I  feel  a  touch 

Of  her  condition  while  I  look  upon  her _ 

Go  mad  !  You  had  a  daughter  yesterday — 

Brag  of  her  now.  Point  to  her  cheek,  and  ask 
If  ever  grew  such  smiles  as  blossom  there  ! 

And  bid  the  ear  that  listens  to  her,  note 

The  sweetness  that  it  feasts  on  !  (  Music.)  Hark  I  thou’rt  call’d ! 

hat !  not  go  thro’  the  task  thou  hast  begun 
So  bravely  ?  Slay  thy  child,  and  finish  it!  [Pushes  out. 

Ina.  {alone.)  Ihey  d  thwart  a  maid  in  her  first  love,  they  would? 

They  think  it  easy,  but  they’ll  find  it  hard  ! 

When  first  they  said  I  should  become  a  bride, 

Wondering  how  I'd  deck  me,  I  ran  thro’ 
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The  ranks  of  fairest  flowers  to  pick  me  one 
'I'o  set  it  in  my  bosom,  and  I  remember 
It  was  a  rose  I  pitched  on — there’s  the  rose ! 

[Drau's  a  dagger,  and  returns  it  to  her  bosom, 
(Music.) 

The  rites  begin, — 1  will  steal  after  them. 

And  watch  the  time.  I’m  coming  to  thee,  Oswith  ! 

I’ll  show  thee  how  a  Danish  maid  can  love  1  IKait. 

This  is  full  of  genuine  pathos,  and  delicate  feeling.  The  catastrophe  is  soon 
told.  Alfred  rejoins  his  friends,  who  only  wait  for  him  to  lead  them  against 
the  Danes.  In  the  last  scene,  as  Oswith  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  Odin, 
and  Ina  prepared  to  die  along  with  him,  the  English,  headed  by  Alfred,  rush 
in;  the  Danes  are  defeated,  Guthrum  disarmed,  and  Oswith  and  Ina  made 
hapj>y.  The  play  concludes  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  subject — 


A  If.  This  victory 
1  will  perpetuate  by  such  an  act 
As  shall  from  future  kings  remove  the  power 
To  make  their  public  functions  pander  to 
Their  private  gust.  Select  twelve  men,  his  peers, 

And  swearing  them  upon  the  book  of  God, 

As  they  shall  answer  at  His  judgment  day, 

To  try  their  prisoner  fairly.  Let  the  charge 
Be  brought  before  them  ;  and  as  they  decide, 

Be  finally  his  innocence  or  guilt 

Establish’d.  Hence  !  Hereby  shall  private  right, 

Which  guardeth,  fortifieth,  more  than  arms, 

The  conservator  of  the  public  weal. 

Be  sacred  even  from  the  sceptre’s  touch  ! 

Thus  to  a  people  faithful  to  their  King, 

A  faithful  King  an  institution  gives 
That  makes  the  lowly  cottage  lofty  as 
The  regal  dome — holds  justice  paramount 
Of  all — before  her  throne  the  peasant  and 
The  King  himself  on  equal  footing  brings ! 

A  gift  which  you’ll  preserve  for  ever  whole  ! 

From  which,  as  from  your  blood,  pollution  keep  ! 

Which,  if  you’re  asked  to  render  back,  by  all 
You  owe  yourselves,  your  country,  and  the  throne. 

You’ll  answer  no!  Which,  when  you’d  name,  you’ll  call 
Trial  by  Jury  1 
Gath,  Great  the  Victory 
That  Kings  gain  o’er  themselves. 

Alf.  My  countrymen ! 

Sons  of  the  sea— henceforth  her  restless  plain 
Shall  be  your  batlle'fteld  !  Tltere^shall  you  meet 
I  he  threat’ning  storm  of  war  1  There  shall  it  burst 
Its  rage  unfelt  at  home — its  din  unheard  I 
You’ve  fought  like  England’s  true-born  sons,  to-day  ! 

You’ve  taught  a  lesson  to  her  sons  to  come  ! 

By  your  example  fir’d,  should  e’er  a  foe 
In  after  times  invade  her  envied  shores. 

Her  sons,  of  all  descriptions  and  degrees. 

To  succour  her  shall  grapple  soul  and  hand. 

Rampart  her  throne  with  living  walls  of  hearts. 

And  teach  the  fell  invader  that  the  deep 
Embrac’d  her,  never  to  betray  her  glory  ! 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  a  play  entitled  to  rank  beside  “  I  irgiiiius 
and  “  William  Tell.”  It  contains  more  variety  of  character  than  eithei  o  les 
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productions ;  and  to  an  Englishman,  sU  least,  the  incidents  are  of  a  still  more 
engrossing  interest :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  destitute 
of  faults.  The  following  objections,  among  others,  nave  occurred  to  us 
Ist.  The  third  Act  is  the  flattest  of  the  five;  containing  too  much  dialogue, 
and  too  little  incident.  This  is  a  pity,  because  a  third  Act  is  always  an 
important  one,  and  ought  to  be  the  keystone,  as  it  were,  to  the  two  which 
follow.  Yet,  in  “  Alfred,”  the  business  decidedly  flags  in  the  third  Act.  It 
might  be  left  out  altogether,  and  the  story  would  go  on  nearly  as  well  without 
it.  2d.  The  fourtli  Act  is  a  better  Act  than  the  fifth.  This,  too,  is  not  exactly 
as  it  should  be ;  yet  Mr.  Knowles  has  committed  a  similar  mistake,  both  in 
“  Virginius”  and  “  William  Tell.”  3d.  We  regret  that  Alfred  has  not  a  little 
more  to  do.  There  are  only  three  scenes — ^in  the  second  Act,  the  fourth,  and 
the  last — in  which  he  is  brought  prominently  forward.  The  character,  however, 
is  well  sustained ;  and  unless  the  third  Act  were  remodelled,  it  would  probably 
be  difficult  to  give  Alfred  more  work.  4th.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  interested  a  little  more  in  Ina.  Up  to  the  fifth  Act  she  appears  to  be 
little  more  than  a  sweet,  and  rather  common-place,  girl.  Mr.  Knowles  has  never 
yet  drawn  a  very  effective  heroine ;  yet  his  poetry  abounds  so  much  in  delicate 
feeling,  that  we  think  he  could  hardly  fail  to  succeed,  were  he  to  set  about  it 
seriously.  Tliese  faults,  if  they  be  such,  are  by  no  means  of  a  magnitude  suf¬ 
ficient  to  blind  us  to  the  many  and  substantial  merits  of  the  play.  As  a  whole, 
it  has  increased  our  already  high  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  author,  and  we 
should  be  well  contented  to  see  a  production  of  similar  value  issuing  annually 
from  tlie  same  pen. 
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Under  this  liead,  it  is  our  intention,  in  future  numbers,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  events  of  the  month, — tragic,  comic,  orfarcical, — that  seem  to  demand  a  more 
permanent  record  than  the  fleeting  pages  of  a  daily  journal.  During  our  present, 
however,  our  notes  must  be  wholly  political. 

In  our  last  number,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Reform  Bill,”  we  gave  a  con¬ 
spectus  of  that  celebrated  measure,  which  is  destined  to  produce  as  important 
consequences  in  the  nineteenth,  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  did  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  need  no  apology  for  reverting  at  some  length  to  what 
is  the  subject  of  all  men’s  thoughts,  and  the  theme  of  all  men’s  discourse.  We 
do  so  for  tlie  purpose  of  noting  certain  alterations  in  detail,  which  were  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  18th  instant.  The  rule  of  disfranchisement  and  restriction 
laid  down  in  the  bill  is,  that  all  places  with  a  population  of  less  than  2,000  shall 
cease  to  return  members ;  that  all  places  having  more  than  2,000,  and  less  than 
4,000,  shall  return  one  member  only.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  elaborate 
folio  of  population  returns,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  in  1821 ,  (a  tome  which 
bids  fair  to  rival  in  fame  the  proudest  that  the  typographical  art  has  produced,) 
the  distinction  between  a  borough,  and  the  parish  or  parishes  with  which  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  or  remotely  connected  is  seldom  noted ;  indeed,  in  all  but  eight  or  ten 
cases,  the  population  of  the  borough  and  parish  is  given  conjointly.  The  list  of 
boroughs  to  be  disfranchised,  inserted  in  our  last  number,  contained  the  names 
of  five  namely,  Aldborough,  (Yorkshire,)  Buckingham,  (Bucks,)  Malmesbury, 
(Wilts,)  Okehampton,  (Devon,)  Reigate,  (Surrey,)  which  subsequent  examination 
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has  proved  to  contain — taking  into  account  the  parishes  in  which  they  are 
situated— more  than  2,000  inhabitants  each.  These,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  bill,  have  been  transferred  from  schedule  A.  to  schedule  B. ;  that  is,  instead 
of  being  disfranchised  altogether,  each  will  in  future  return  one  member.  Again, 
in  the  list  of  reduced  boroughs  there  were  included  seven — namely,  Leomin¬ 
ster,  (Hereford,)  Morpeth,  (Northumberland,)  Northallerton,  (York,)  Tam  worth, 
(partly  Stafford,  partly  Warwick,)  Truro,  (Cornwall,)  Westbury,  (Wilts,)  Chip¬ 
ping  Wycombe,  (Bucks,)  which,  with  their  respective  parishes,  contained  more 
than  4,000  inhabitants  each.  These  are  removed  from  schedule  B.,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  right  of  returning  members  remains  undisturbed.  By  these  correc¬ 
tions,  the  number  of  boroughs  to  be  disfranchised  will  be  55 ;  the  number  of 
boroughs  to  be  reduced,  including  Weymouth,  45 ;  the  number  of  seats  dis¬ 
engaged  by  the  double  process  155.  Of  the  seats  disengaged,  the  bill  had  already 
absorbed  110,  of  which  99  went  to  augment  the  unrepresented  towns,  and  larger 
counties  in  England;  one  was  given  to  Wales,  five  to  Ireland,  and  five  to 
Scotland.  The  future  number  of  the  House  was  thus  fixed  at  601,  instead  of 
658.  The  perpetuation,  under  the  amended  bill,  of  twelve  small  constituencies, 
seemed  to  call  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  large  constituencies. 
To  the  towns,  therefore,  formerly  contained  in  schedule  D.,  are  now  added — 
Bury,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Salford,  (apart  from  Manchester,) 
Wakefield  and  Whitby ;  and  to  all  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  containing 
above  150,000  inhabitants,  an  additional  member  is  assigned.  The  counties 
which  will  return  three  instead  of  two  members  are — Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge, 
Dorset,  Glamorgan,  Hereford,  Hertford,  Oxford.  The  only  remaining  altera¬ 
tion  is  the  transfer  of  Halifax,  which,  with  its  parish,  was  meant  to  return  two 
members,  from  schedule  C.  to  schedule  D.  The  town,  not  including  the  parish, 
will  thus  return  one  member.  Hie  parish  is  large,  and  thinly  peopled ;  and, 
on  mature  deliberation,  great  difficulties  were  anticipated  in  taking  the  polls. 
The  representation,  as  finally  arranged  by  ministers,  will  stand  thus: — 

55  disfranchised  boroughs  2  members  each  *  -  109 

44  reduced  do.  1  do.  -  -  -  -  44 

Weymouth  -  -  2  do.  -  -  -  -  2 


Seats  disengaged  .... 
27  counties — 2  members  each  added 
^  do.  1  do.  (including  Wight) 
12  unrepresented  towns,  2  members  each 
27  -  -  do.  -  -  1  .  do. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  ... 


.  155 

54 
9 
24 
27 
10 


Seats  conferred 


124 


Not  filled  up  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  31 

Present  nuniber  of  Ihe  House  of  Commons  -  -  658 


Proposed  number 


.  627 


The  alterations  of  the  qualification,  in  the  amended  bill,  are  small,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  at  first  laid  down.  According  to  those 
principles,  existing  rights,  during  the  lives  of  the  holders,  were  every  where 
recognised,  provided  the  parties  were  resident ;  that  is,  in  a  position  honestly  to 
exercise  them.  To  existing  are  now  added  inchoate  rights,  provided  they  be 
completed  by  residence.  Residence  has  been  defined  so  as  to  include  the  occu- 
pancy  of  shops  or  warehouses,  as  well  as  ample  habitancy,  to  which  it  had 


*  Except  Migham  Ferrers,  which  returns  only  one. 
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been  previously  restiicted ;  and  ten-pound  leases  for  sixty  years,  or  leases  for 
any  term  of  years,  for  whieli  a  consideration  equivalent  to  an  annuity  of  ten 
pounds  has  been  given,  are  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  eopyhold  estates  of 
similar  value. 

One  plausible  objection,  and  but  one,  has  hitherto  been  urged  against  the 
bill,  the  value  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  a  careful  consideration  of  it  as  thus 
amended.  We  allude  to  the  objection,  that  the  contemplated  reform  diminishes 
the  representixtion  of  England. 

The  number  of  English  representatives  is  indeed  nominally  reduced  from  513 
ot  472;  and  the  representation  of  Ireland,  and  that  of  Scotland,  are  each  aug¬ 
mented  by  five.  But  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  of  the  513  ineml)crs, 
which,  at  present,  constitute  the  representation  of  England,  no  more  than  255 
are  returned  by  the  people  of  England  under  all  the  difficulties  which  the  present 
state  of  the  elective  franchise  throws  in  the  way  of  their  exercising  that  proudest 
privilege  of  free  men :  258  of  the  513,  as  far  as  the  views  and  principles  of  those 
who  nominate  them  are  concerned,  might  be  quite  as  well  returned  by  the  Great 
Mogul.  To  him  who  looks  not  to  names  but  to  things,  it  must  be  obvious  that, 
supposing  each  and  all  of  the  258  members,  returned  by  the  Duke  of  New  castle 
and  Co.,  to  effect  neither  good  nor  ill,  the  cutting  off  155  of  them,  would  leave 
the  real  representation  precisely  where  it  was.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that 
they  not  only  do  a  monstrous  deal  of  ill,  but  on  all  possible  occasions  interfere 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment,  by  the  rest,  of  any  the  least  portion  of  good,  it 
will  evidently  appear,  that  the  mere  disfranchisement  is  tantamount  to  a  real 
and  important' increase.  The  258,  and  yet  more  especially  the  155,  are  the 
black  horses,  which  are  occupied  in  pulling  the  wagon  down  the  hill ;  the  255 
are  the  white  horses,  which  are  striving  to  pull  it  up  ;  and,  as  the  wagon  has  a 
natural  tendency  doivnward,  the  blacks  work  at  a  manifest  advantage.  To  cut 
their  traces,  was  the  only  method  by'  which  it  had  the  slightest  chance  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  top.  But  the  Bill  does  more  ;  it  not  only  throws  off  the  blacks,  but  it 
adds  an  entire  new  and  active  team  to  the  whites ;  it  takes  away  the  drag, 
which  is  equal  to  155,  and  it  raises  the  power  from  255  to  472 ;  it  increases,  in 
a  word,  the  real  representation  of  England,  from  100  to  472,  or  in  the  pro])oi- 
tion  of  1 :  5.  Again,  under  the  present  law,  the  real  representatives  of  I  reland 
are  seventy-six,  the  mock  members  are  twenty-four,  the  power  of  the  Irish  repre¬ 
sentation  is  therefore  fifty-two  ;  under  the  bill  it  will  be  mised  to  105,  that  is  in 
the  proportion  of  1 : 2.  Will  any  man  say,  that  if  100  Englishmen  be  equal  to 
fifty-two  Irishmen,  that  472  Englishmen  will  not  be  equal  to  105  Irishmen  ? 
The  tmth  is,  and  we  hope  our  cannie  neighbours  will  not  be  offended  at  our 
letting  it  out,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  destruction  of  the  rotten 
boroughs,  comes  wholly  from  the  north.  At  present  the  Scotch  people  are 
represented  by  0.  And  if  100  John  Bulls  have,  at  times,  proved  insufficient  to 
withstand  these  wily  Northerns,  even  when  represented  by  a  cipher  ;  what  may 
not  happen  w  hen  the  cipher  gets  a  5  before  it  ?  Sir  Richard  Vy vyan  has 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  House  of  Commons,  the  danger  which 
may  accrue  to  the  Church,  from  the  increase  of  Catholic  Members ;  but  he  has 
wholly  kept  out  of  view  the  more  imminent  danger  which  threatens  it  from  the 
increase  of  the  Presbyterian  Members. 

We  have  no  space  or  inclination  to  record  debates,  but  we  shall  give  the 
steps  of  the  bill,  as  we  may  have  occasion,  at  some  future  period,  to  revert  to 
thein.  On  the  1st  of  March,  the  declaration  of  ministers  was  made.  The  period 
that  inten’ened  between  the  1st  and  the  9th,  the  bill  being  still  unprinted,  and, 
lor  any  thing  that  members  knew,  unwritten,  was,  with  the  judgment  and  pro¬ 
priety  usually  exercised  by  the  House,  spent  in  discussing  its  details.  On  the 
9th,  having  argfiied,  for  nine  mortal  nights,  a  measure  which  they  did  not  know, 
the  House  pennitted  the  first  reading  for  the  express  purpose  that,  being  known, 
it  might  be  rejected.  On  the  21st,  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  a  debate 
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which  turned,  like  the  Ibriner,  wholly  on  the  details  of  the  bill,  coiinueiieed 
with  a  long,  rambling,  and  inconclusive  harangue  from  Sir  Richard  \  yvyan; 
and  on  luesday  it  closed,  with  a  pointed,  well-argued,  and  weighty  reply  iVoni 
Lord  John  Russell.  The  second  reading  was  carried  in  the  fullest  house  that 
ever  assembled  in  England,  by  a  majority  of  one;  the  numbers  being  313 
to  312.* 

On  Monday  the  18th,  the  motion  for  the  committal  was  made,  to  which,  by 
way  of  amendment,  General  Gascoyne  moved  a  resolution,  founded  on  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  which  we  have  already  disposed.  The  necessary  consequence  of  the 
amendment  must  have  been,  either  that  the  number  of  representatives  in  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  raised  to  548,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  703,  or  that  the  ten  members  promised  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  should  be 
withdrawn.  General  Gascoyne’s  motion  was  earned  bv  316  to  308.  Of  those 
who  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  fifteen  voted  for  General  Gascoyne’s 
motion,  and  nine  were  absent ;  eight  members  voted  against  the  second  reading 
and  against  the  General’s  motion.  In  the  interval  between  the  tw  o  divisions  it 
would  thus  appear  that  the  cause  of  reform  was  retrograding  instead  of  pro¬ 
gressing.  On  Wednesday  Lord  Whamcliffe  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  Friday, 
to  address  the  King,  praying  him  not  to  dissolve  parliament ;  and  on  Thursday, 
in  the  Commons,  ministers  formally  gave  up  the  bill.  The  same  evening  MV. 
Bennet  moved  the  confirmation  of  the  report  of  the  committee  in  the  case  of  the 
Liverpool  election.  It  was  a  motion  of  course  in  which  ministers  had  not  the 
slightest  interest.  A  debate  ensued,  not  on  the  corruption  or  the  purity  of  the 
Livei*pool  voters,  but  on  the  event  which  it  was  the  object  of  Lorft  Wharncliffe’s 
motion  to  avert.  It  was  prolonged  to  one  o’clock,  and  then,  contrary  to  all  prece¬ 
dent,  Mr.  William  Bankes  moved  the  adjournment,  not  of  the  debate,  but  of  the 
House.  Lord  Althorpe  protested,  and  intreated  that  the  report  on  the  ordnance 
estimates,  which  was  on  the  table,  and  to  which  not  a  single  soul  had  offered 
the  slightest  objection,  should  be  allowed  to  be  brought  up,  but  Mr.  Bankes  was 
inexorable ;  the  adjournment  was  carried  by  166  to  144.  The  object  of  delay¬ 
ing  the  supplies  was  to  force  ministers  to  keep  parliament  assembled  until  Lord 
Whamcliffe’s  motion  was  earned,  and  thus^to  ensure  their  resignation,  for,  that 
motion  carried,  how  were  they  to  advise  the  King  to  dissolve  ?  The  attempt  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  failed,  as  over  much  precaution  not  uncommonly 
does.  The  delaying  of  the  supplies  furnished  Earl  Grey  w  ith  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  been  anxiously  expecting,  for  doing  that  at  once,  and  in  the  most 
decisive  way,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  done  with  more  leisure  and 
courtesy.  The  first  intimation  of  the  intention  to  dissolve  parliament  on  Friday, 
was  communicated  to  the  public  by  the  boom  of  the  Park  guns  that  announced 
the  Sovereign’s  departure  from  St.  James’s.  Few  of  the  ministerial  members 
were  aware  of  it  before  twelve  o’clock,  and  of  the  opposition  members  a  very 

*  The  following  is  a  correct  summary  of  the  votes  on  this  remarkable  occasion  ; — 

for  agst.  abst.  for  agst  abst. 

England,  Counties  .  .  53  27  2  Scotland,  Counties  .  .  10  16  3 

Nominee  Boroughs  .  .  83  168  13  Boroughs  .  .  4  11  0 

Corporate  Boroughs  open  93  42  3  Ireland,  Counties  .  .  40  21  2 

Wales,  Counties  ...  7  5  0  Boroughs  .  .15  16  4 

Boroughs ...  7  5  0  - 

Total,  312  311  27 

Vacant  seats,  England  4  ;  Scotland  1  ;  Ireland  2.  Of  the  312  for  the  measure,  208 
were  real,  and  104  nominal  members  :  of  the  311  who  voted  against  the  measure,  200 
were  nominal,  and  111  real  members.  In  a  word, so  far  as  the  voice  of  the  people 
was  concerned,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 
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large  number  were  in  profound  ignorance  until,  at  two  o’clock,  the  hasty  sum¬ 
mons  of  their  chiefs  sent  them  hurry  scurry  to  the  House,  which  had  already 
begun  to  assemble.  Of  the  Lords  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  were  in  their 
ordinary  habiliments,  time  not  having  been  allowed  them  to  send  for  the  robes 
in  which  strict  etiquette  required  that  they  should  appear  before  Majesty. 

The  confusion  in  the  Commons  was  great,  but  it  was  by  no  means  so  re¬ 
markable  as  to  call  for  particular  observation.  The  Commons  have  a  perma- 
ment  chairman,  to  whom  appeals  on  points  of  order  are  uniformly  addressed, 
and  a  very  few  words  from  whom  are  generally  sufficient  to  allay  the  turbulence 
of  the  most  disorderly ;  the  Lords  do  not  recognise  in  him  who  fills  the  chair 
any  right  of  calling  to  order,  or  laying  down  rules  respecting  it,  that  does  not 
belong  to  every  peer  in  the  House.  \^^en,  therefore,  the  peei-s  break  bounds, 
there  is  no  master’s  voice  to  call  them  back  again.  In  the  Commons,  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  was  confined  to  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  (for 
though  many  members  besides  spoke.  Sir  Richard  and  Sir  Robert  were  the  only 
members  that  speechified,)  began  at  half-past  two,  and  continued  till  al)out 
three  o’clock,  when  the  mace  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  gave  it  the  coup 
de  grace.  In  the  Lords,  the  riot  did  not  begin  until  ten  minutes  later,  but  was 
proportionably  more  violent.  At  twenty  minutes  to  three  o’clock,  it  being 
announced  to  Lord  Brougham  that  his  Majesty  was  approaching,’’ he  hastily 
quitted  the  woolsack ;  and  the  moment  his  back  was  turned,  the  Marquess  of 
liondonderry  called  on  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  take  his  place.  The  Lords  were  at 
that  moment  some  standing,  some  walking,  some  sitting,  without  regard  to  order 
or  precedence,  and  all  of  them  conversing  “  fast  and  furious.”  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  with  a  view  to  produce  some  degree  of  decency  before  the  King 
entered,  moved  that  the  peers  should  retire  to  their  proper  places,  a  motion 
which  was  commented  on  by  Lord  Lyndhurstin  terms  so  exceedingly  strong,  (what 
the  words  were  does  not  appear,)  as  to  produce  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  a 
second  motion, — that  the  standing  order  against  violent  language,  should  be 
read.  The  clamour  on  this  motion  being  announced,  was  tremendous ;  and 
many  of  the  peeresses,  who  were  present,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  seemed 
to  entertain  serious  fears  that  the  opposition  and  ministerial  members  were 
about  to  have  a  regular  set-to  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  Marquess  of  Lon¬ 
donderry  shook  his  fist  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  face ;  and,  according  to  one 
report,  swore  he  would  see  him  —  before  he  should  put  down  the  expression 
of  opinion  by  such  a  motion !  Lord  Whamcliffe  at  length  rose,  and  without  a 
word  of  preface  put  his  motion,  when  the  Chancellor  rushed  from  the  door,  ran 
up  to  the  table,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  loudest  tones  of  his  singularly  powerful 
voice,  “  that  he  had  never  heard  the  right  of  the  King  to  dissolve  Parliament 
disputed,  still  less  had  he  ever  heard  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  when  the  lower 
house  had  refused  the  supplies.”  The  sudden  apparition  and  appeal  of  Lord 
Brougham,  who  withdrew  the  instant  it  was  made,  stilled  the  storm  for  but  a 
moment.  The  cries  of  “  order !  the  King !  shame !  ”  issuing  from  fifty  mouths — 
the  shoute  of  Lord  Londonderry  occasionally  rising  above  the  strife  of  weaker 
lungs,  mingled  with  the  huzzas  of  the  people,  and  the  report  of  the  cannon 
from  without,  formed,  for  several  minutes,  a  chorus  of  discoidant  sounds  such 
iis  only  St.  Luke’s,  on  a  day  of  general  muster,  when,  by  some  accident,  the 
keepers  were  off  duty,  could  at  all  pretend  to  rival.  Lord  Mansfield  had  at 
length  contrived  to  command  some  degree  of  attention,  and  was  proceeding  to 
(mscant  on  the  imbecility  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  other  weak¬ 
lings  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  when  the  ample  doors  of  the  robing  room  swung 
open,  and  Britain’s  Patriot  IGng  walked  in  to  stop  short  the  ravings  of  his  he- 
reditaiy  councillors. 

Of  “  the  agitation  parliament,”  thus  dissolved,  we  shall  not  stop  to  write  the 
history  or  the  epitaph ;  our  thoughts  are  in  the  future,  not  the  past.  The  writs 
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are  already  issued ;  they  are  returnable  on  the  I4th  June.  In  two  little  months 
the  battle  of  reform  is  to  be  fou^ht^  not  as  it  was  fought  on  the  late  occasion^ 
but  with  all  the  advantages  which  it  can  ever  enjoy.  Will  it  be  carried  ?  This 
is  a  question  that  calls  for  a  serious  answer ;  we  can  answer  only  approxima- 
tively.  Scotland  is  one  entire  close  borough  ;  family  influence  in  the  counties, 
the  influence  of  a  weighty  purse  in  the  boroughs,  have  here  and  there  intro¬ 
duced  a  liberal  member ;  but  the  exceptions  only  prove  the  truth  of  the  rule. 
Of  the  thirty  Scotch  county  members,  nineteen  are  pei-sonally  committed  against 
the  bill ;  the  return  of  two  is  ali’eady  disputed ;  one  county,  whose  member 
voted  with  ministers,  has  sent  up  a  petition  against  them ;  it  seems,  therefore, 
probable,  that  in  these  counties  they  will  not  secure  above  ten.  Of  the  Scotch 
boroughs,  ministers  have  three,  but  they  will  certainly  gain  over  Dysart— and 
very  probably  Perth ;  the  Scotch  members  for  the  bill  and  against  it  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  calculated  at  fifteen  and  thirty.  In  Ireland  there  is  not  a  county 
which,  at  present,  returns  one  member  favourable  to  reform,  that  will  not  make 
a  powerful  struggle  to  return  two.  Ministers  will  have  fifty-six  out  of  the 
sixty-four.  In  Qie  boroughs  they  have  now  nineteen.  Tliere  seems  but  small 
chance  of  Mr.  North  being  returned  for  Drogheda.  Dublin  will,  probably,  oust 
Mr.  Shaw,  or  his  own  prudence  will ;  and  the  university  is  so  directly  interested 
in  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Lefroy  has  cut  so  miserable  a  figure,  that  it  will 
hardly  send  him  back ;  we  think  the  bill  may  reckon  twenty-two  borough  sup¬ 
porters.  In  England,  out  of  about  132  proprietors  of  close  boroughs,  only  thirty- 
seven,  of  whom  twenty-two  are  peers,  have  yet  come  forward  to  support  minis¬ 
ters.  The  votes  commanded  by  these  thirty-seven  (and  among  them  we  include 
what  are  called  the  Treasury  boroughs)  are  eighty-two.  In  a  struggle  which, 
to  the  boroughmongers,  is  one  of  existence,  it  would  not  be  rational  to  suppose 
that  any  more  would  come  over ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  falling  off.  Already  has  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  Roman 
virtue,  turned  out  his  own  son  from  Woodstock.  Mr.  A.  Baring  will  probably 
imitate  his  example  in  Callington  and  Thetford ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that, 
balancing  future  against  present  gain,  many  will  now  refuse  to  sell  who  never 
refused  before,  or,  if  they  sell,  will  only  accept  of  a  tory  customer.  Of  the  258 
nominee  seats,  therefore,  ministers  will  hardly  secure  more  than  tliey  already 
have,  thus  leaving  against  them  a  balance  of  176.  Of  places  open  or  deemed 
so,  that  is,  large  towns  and  counties,  they  have  a  majority  of  eighty-one,  160 
having  voted  for  and  seventy-nine  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  sixteen  absentees  to  be  equally  divided,  this  would  give  168  to  87. 
In  England,  however,  from  the  very  general  acceptability  of  reform,  ministers 
will  gain  considerably.  The  number  has  been  calculated,  we  know  not  on 
what  data,  at  thirty;  we  would  be  well  content  with  twenty.  If  twenty  be 
secured,  the  numbers  in  the  new  parliament  will  stand  somewhat  thus : — 
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--  _  Liberal. 

Illiberal 

England 

...  262  .  . 

.  251 

Scotland 

...  15  .  • 

.  30 

Ireland 

.  .  .  86  .  . 

.  14 

363 

295 

Allowing  for  ratting  and  for  conversions,  this  will  give  ministers  a  majorit) 
of  eighty  or  ninety,  and  farther  than  that  we  hardly  think  they  will  rise, 
Ruyority  is,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  pass  the  bill  triumphantly,  and,  the  Idll 
opce  passed,  the  liberal  msyority,  which  it  permanently  secures,  will  be  sufli- 
cieutly  great  for  all  subsequent  improvements  that  the  state  of  the  nation  ma\ 
or  can  require. 
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“  With  rej^rd  to  the  contents,  although  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
expressly  to  divide  the  one  kind  from  the  other,  they  may  be  conveniently 
*described  under  two  heads : 

“  Whatever  a  person  placed  in  intelligent  society  would  feel  himself  uncom¬ 
fortable  by  not  knowing, — so  far,  at  least,  as  would  enable  him  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject ;  whatever  is  requisite  to  make  him  feel  at  ease  in  the 
companies  to  which  his  choice  may  lead,  and  his  rank  and  means  entitle  him, 
from  a  consciousness  that  entire  ignorance  on  such  points  may  be  construed  as 
the  mark  of  low  breeding,  or  a  proof,  at  least,  that  the  man  had  taken  no  pains 
to  bring  himself  up  to  a  level  with  his  circumstances. 

“  Brief  details  of  remarkable  institutions,  persons,  events,  and  places,  some 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessaiy’  or  aidant  for  the  perfect  comprehension  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  histor)'  of  the  month ;  biographical  notices,  at  greater 
length,  of  distinguished  foreigners;  the  great  outlines  and  general  results  of 
the  sciences  and  scientific  arts ;  in  short,  all  the  points  of  information  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  have  loosely  but  sufficiently  characterised — so  worded 
and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  acquired  and  readily  referred  to,  may  be  classed 
as  forming  the  first  head,  or  kind  ;  while,  in  the  second,  we  comprise  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  frequent  occurrence  in  society,  or  calculated  to  become  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  in  mixed  parties — theatres,  menageries,  exhibitions,  mendicae,  mimae, 
balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne.” — Introduction  to  the  Colloquial  Dictionary  in  the 
Magazine  for  April, 


FRENCH  COLONIZATION  OF 
ALGIERS. 

The  coast  of  Algiers  is  not  140  leagues 
from  Toulon  and  Marseilles ;  a  passage 
which  a  fleet  of  ships  may  accomplish  in 
a  week,  a  single  merchant  vessel  in  three 
days,  a  ship  of  war  in  fifty  hours,  and  a 
steam-vessel  in  less  than  thirty-six.  To 
France,  the  State  of  Algiers  will  not  be  a 
distant  conquest,  but  a  home-colony  ; 
another  France,  and  a  source  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  benefit  to  the  mother-country. 

The  old  and  thickly  peopled  countries 
of  F^urope,  like  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
require  a  vent  for  the  excess  of  population 
and  activity  created  by  a  long  period  of 
civilization  ;  and  this  relief  should  be 
sought  by  a  regulated  and  continuous 
stream  of  emigration  to  fertile  and  thinly - 
peopled  countries. 

Political  economists  may  assert,  in  well 
rounded  periods,  that  France  ought  to 
m^ntain  twice  her  present  numbers  ;  but 
it  is  obvious  to  practical  men  and  common 
sense,  that  any  great  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  could  not  be  sustained  without 
much  injury  to  a  large  and  industrious 


portion  of  society ;  nor,  indeed,  without 
some  arbitrary  interference  with  the  rights 
of  property. 

National  improvement  is  necessarily 
slow  ;  France  cannot  even  now  bene¬ 
ficially  employ  the  numbers  and  the  talent 
she  contains  ;  while  each  successive  year 
brings  forward  many  thousands  of  young 
men,  educated,  ardent,  and  enterprising ; 
seeking  eagerly  for  employment,  and 
finding  none,  because  all  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions  are  already  occupied  by  numl^rs, 
whose  competition  is  rapidly  reducing 
their  profits  to  a  rate  incompatible  with 
adequate  and  permanent  support.  Offi¬ 
cial  appointments  are  every'  where  sought 
with  increasing  avidity,  and  the  want  of  a 
more  masculine  occupation  compels  many 
active  young  men  to  embrace  the  idle 
alternative  of  shopkeeping,  most  depart¬ 
ments  of  which  could  be  as  well  or  better 
filled  by  women  and  girls.  The  learned 
professions  superabound  with  youthful 
candidates,  who,  while  waiting  for  em¬ 
ployment,  are  obliged  to  lean  upon  their 
friends  for  support.  For  some  years  past 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture, 
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have  ceased  to  yield  a  fair  remuneration  for 
the  capital  and  incessant  labour  bestowed 
upon  them ;  while  the  supply  of  home 
and  foreign  produce  and  manufacturers 
often  exceeds  the  demand,  and  renders  the 
return  of  rents  and  profi^  precarious  and 
inadequate.  The  new  multitudes  seeking 
beneficial  employment  are  everywhere  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  the  consequence  is,  a  general 
friction  and  uneasiness  throughout  the 
frame-work  of  society.  Such  is  the  state, 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  England, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  This 
immense  surplus  of  population  and  active 
industry,  imperiously  demands  employ¬ 
ment  at  home,  or  the  means  of  passage 
and  establishment  abroad.  The  expense 
of  conveying  considerable  numbers  to  dis¬ 
tant  colonies,  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  any 
effectual  relief,  and  the  old  colonies  of 
France  are  remote  and  inconsiderable  ; 
while  the  coast  of  Barbary,  with  a  health¬ 
ful  climate,  a  rich  soil,  and  a  slender 
population,  is  at  her  gates,  and  offers 
inexhaustible  resources.  That  magnifi¬ 
cent  country,  which  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Nile,  was  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  portion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
abounded  with  flourishing  cities,  from 
which,  so  late  as  the  fourth  century,  400 
bishops  were  delegated  to  the  councils  of 
Africa. 

ALGIERS. 

The  portion  of  Barbary  called  Algiers, 
possesses  a  surface  of  19,000  square 
leagues  ;  an  extent  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  Italy;  but  with  a  soil  and  climate  per¬ 
mitting  a  rapid  succession  of  crops,  and 
equal  to  the  support  of  twice  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Italy.  The  inhabitants  do  not 
exceed  2,500,000,  who  have  long  been 
oppressed  and  plundered  by  a  handful  of 
Turks  and  their  subordinate  Moorish  sol¬ 
diery.  The  dominant  Turkish  force  at 
Algiers  has  not,  for  a  long  period,  ex¬ 
ceeded  12,000  men,  but  has  of  late  de¬ 
clined  to  six  or  seven  thousand,  who, 
under  the  command  of  the  Dey’s  lieute¬ 
nants,  made  an  annual  excursion  in  three 
detachments  to  plunder,  under  the  name 
annual  contribution,  the  oppressed 
inhabitants  of  the  interior. 

,  1  he  climate  of  Algiers,  and  of  Barbary 
m  general,  is  soft  and  salubrious.  In 
duly  and  August  only  is  the  temperature 
oppressively  warm,  and  even  then  often 
moderated  by  northern  breezes.  There 
are  few  diseases  peculiar  to  Barbary ;  it 
IS  rarely  visited  by  the  plague,  which  is 
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not  indigenous,  but  imported  by  Greek 
and  Turkish  vessels  from  the  "Levant. 
The  substitution  of  enlightened  quaran¬ 
tine  regulations  for  the  blind  fatalism  of 
the  M^ihometans,  would,  doubtless,  ex¬ 
clude  the  pbgue  altogether;  while  Euro¬ 
pean  habits  of  cleanliness  would  banish 
reptiles  and  vermin  from  the  houses,  and 
the  advance  of  agriculture  and  civilization 
would  exterminate  the  beasts  of  prey  in  the 
interior,  as  it  has  destroyed  the  wolves  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  panthers  and  rattle¬ 
snakes  of  New  York  and  Pensylvania. 

A  happy  combination  of  w^armth  and 
humidity,  gives  a  wonderful  degree  of  size 
and  vigour  to  the  vegetable  productions  of 
this  favoured  region.  Wheat,  barley,  and 
Indian  corn  are  abundant.  The  prickly 
pear  abounds  in  all  directions  ;  and  w  hile 
the  tree  forms  an  impenetrable  hedge,  the 
fruit  is  nutritious  and  palatable.  Vines 
attain  a  prodigious  height,  and  run  from 
tree  to  tree,  forming  beautiful  arbours; 
near  the  root  the  stem  is  sometimes  as 
thick  as  a  middle  sized  olive  tree.  Pome¬ 
granates  are  three  times  the  size  of  those 
in  Italy  ;  excellent  oranges,  figs,  and 
chestnuts  ripen  in  great  quantities ;  melons, 
cucumbers,  cabbages,  lettuces,  and  other 
vegetables  abound.  Olive  trees  are  so 
numerous  and  productive,  that  the  export 
of  oil  alone  would  be  a  source  of  national 
wealth.  The  sugarcane  flourishes  greatly ; 
indigo  and  cotton  would  thrive  abun¬ 
dantly ;  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  cypress, 
and  the  palm  tree,  attain  prodigious  size. 
Near  the  coast  are  woods  of  cork  trees, 
and  the  acacias  yield  a  valuable  gum. 
In  general  the  soil  of  Barbary  is  deep, 
rich,  and  well  watered  by  the  numerous 
streams  which  run  through  the  beautiful 
vallies  of  the  Atlas  chain  of  mountains,  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  which  afford 
abundant  means  of  irrigation.  The  plain 
behind  the  city  of  Algiers  is  a  continuous 
and  extensive  garden,  containing  above 
10,000  farms  and  vineyards.  The  white 
rose  bushes  are  singularly  abundant,  and 
yield  the  valuable  essence  of  otto  of  roses. 

The  useful  animals  are  camels,  buffa¬ 
loes,  sheep,  cows,  goats,  horses,  asses, 
and  mules :  wild  boars  and  many  other 
species  of  game  are  abundant.  The 
bees  deposit  large  quantities  of  honey  in 
the  rocks  and  trees ;  sea  and  river  fish 
and  turtles  abound. 

The  art  of  mining  is  little  understood, 
but  there  are  stores  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  sulphur,  gypsum,  lime-stone,  fine 
clays,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  rock 
and  sea  salt. 
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of  this  extensive  coast,  and  in  their  trad* 
ing  intercourse  with  these  colonies,  they 
were  sure  to  find  their  kinsmen,  language, 
habits,  and  religion. 

•‘The  Italian  mariner  who  now  traver¬ 
ses  the  Mediterranean,  trembles  at  the 
sight  of  every  distant  sail,  in  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  its  being  friendly  or  piratical, 
and  shudders  every  time  the  wind  blows 
from  the  north,  lest  he  should  be  driven  on 
these  inhospitable  shores,  and  there  ter¬ 
minate  his  existence  in  captivity.  Let  us 
however  consider  what  obstacles  may  have 
induced  different  governments  to  decline 
such  an  undertaking  as  a  settlement  upon 
this  productive  coast.  It  could  not  be  the 
number  or  the  power  of  a  horde  of  vaga¬ 
bonds,  the  outcasts  of  other  countries,  and 
formidable  only  to  the  barefooted  pilgrims 
who  cross  the  desert,  and  whom  a  handful 
of  these  undisciplined  miscreants  fill  with 
apprehension,  and  drive  before  them  like 
a  flock  of  sheep.  The  multitudes  which, 
as  it  has  been  supposed,  would  issue  from 
the  interior,  exist  only  in  imagination ;  for 
the  belt  of  habitable  country  extending 
southwards  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Cyrenaica  is  extremely  narrow  and  depo¬ 
pulated.  The  great  bay  of  the  Syrtis,  and 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  which  communicate 
with  it,  form  a  frontier  too  well  fortified  by 
nature,  to  be  forced  by  any  formidable 
body  of  those  who  inhabit  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa.  Upon  the  Egyptian  side 
are  immeasurable  deserts,  as  well  as  nu¬ 
merous  defiles,  which  render  it  easy  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  the  Catabatmos  ; 
and  along  the  coast,  the  country  is  inac¬ 
cessible,  except  by  the  ports  of  Tajuni 
and  Apollonia,  which  might  easily  be  for¬ 
tified.  With  such  barriers,  and  such 
means  of  security,  what  height  of  prospe¬ 
rity  might  not  an  European  colony  hope 
rapidly  to  reach,  if  established  in  this  fer¬ 
tile  territory,  where  pasture  grounds  and 
the  great  abundance  of  game,  would  alone 
furnish  the  first  settlers  with  ample  means 
of  subsistence. 

“  Heaven  forbid  that,  in  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  such  a  project,  1  should  incul¬ 
cate  the  idea  of  an  European  colony 


FERTILITY  OF  THE  CYRENAICA . 

A  MOUNTAINOUS  DISTRICT  BBTWBBN  TRIPOLI 
AND  KOVPT. 

\^Abridged from  the  Travels  of  Della  Celia.] 

“  Proceeding  from  east  to  north,  we  were 
surprised  at  the  sudden  and  refreshing 
alteration  of  the  scene ;  a  spacious  plain 
of  verdant  pastures,  enlivened  by  numer¬ 
ous  flocks  of  sheep,  lay  stretched  out  be¬ 
fore  us,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  hills. 
'I'his  was  the  far-famed  Cyrenaica,  so  re¬ 
nowned  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  that 
the  ancients  fixed  there  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
air  of  these  hills  is  pure  and  temperate, 
and  the  moisture  they  afford  enriches  the 
beautiful  pastures  on  the  plain  below. 

**  Beautiful  green  vallies  open  between 
the  hills,  and  the  Bedouins,  allured  by 
the  rich  pastures  and  the  abundance  of 
refreshing  water,  wander  from  vale  to  vale 
with  their  flocks  and  herds. 

“  The  deserted  state  of  these  districts 
does  not  prevent  the  traveller  from  being 
particularly  struck  with  their  extreme  fer* 
tility,  and  he  will  more  especially  remark 
the  vigorous  appearance  of  the  olive-trees, 
which  spreaa  spontaneously  over  vast 
tracts  of  country.  The  Bedouins,  who 
use  no  other  sauce  than  butter,  not  only 
set  no  value  upon  this  tree,  but,  from  su¬ 
perstitious  motives,  prevent  others  from 
gathering  its  fruit  and  making  oil,  which, 
if  sent  by  the  w^ay  of  Bengasi  to  the 
European  market,  would  alone  suffice  to 
enrich  the  whole  country.  Gigantic  fig, 
carob,  pistacio,  and  wild  pear-trees,  grow 
and  flourish  among  the  olive-trees ;  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  these  regions,  though 
left  entirely  without  cultivation,  conveys 
a  greater  idea  of  fertility  than  any  of  the 
liest  tilled  provinces  of  Italy.  Struck  as 
1  frequently  was,  with  this  extraordinary 
degree  of  fruitfulness,  and  with  the  pure 
and  temperate  quality  of  the  air,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  so  many  testimonials  of  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Cyrenaica,  I  was  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  why,  in  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
no  power  thought  of  occupying  that  ex¬ 
uberant  territory  with  such  a  force,  and 
such  a  colony,  as  might  have  maintained 
a  firm  footing  there,  and  why  they  neg¬ 
lected  the  politic  example  of  the  great 
nations  that  successively  reigned  over  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Phe- 
nicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans,  by  turns  transported 
their  surplus  population  to  different  parts 
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soil  and  climate  particularly  points  out 
the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
olive,  and  the  palm-tree,  which  would 
alike  cover  the  calcareous  hills  and  sandy 
shores  of  the  country.  The  luxuriant 
pasture  grounds  in  the  valleys  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  wandering  tribes,  who,  protected  in 
their  property  and  habits,  and  profiting 
by  the  increasing  value  of  their  cattle, 
would  become  the  most  faithful  allies  of 
the  colony.  The  Cyrenaic  wool  was 
more  esteemed  by  the  ancients  than  any 
other,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assert¬ 
ing,  that  the  wool  of  the  present  day 
greatly  surpasses  the  very  best  produced 
in  Italy,  though  now,  for  want  of  local 
manufactories,  and  a  foreign  market,  it  is 
but  little  valued  in  this  country. 

“A  new  colony  would  therefore  be 
greatly  interesting,  not  only  in  not  mo¬ 
lesting  the  present  occupiers,  but  in  reli¬ 
giously  respecting  their  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  ;  and,  doubtless,  their  frequent  in¬ 
tercourse  with  civilized  people,  and  the 
divine  influence  of  a  religion  which  has 
humanized  so  many  barbarous  tribes, 
would  soften  their  minds,  and  gradually 
dispose  them  to  a  more  intimate. and  so¬ 
cial  communion  with  European  settlers. 

**  The  Cyrenean  district,’*  says  Hero¬ 
dotus,  **  is  the  highest  part  of  Lybia,  and 
unites  in  itself  three  successive  harvests. 
The  first  in  the  lowest  or  maritime  part ; 
then  begins  the  harvest  of  the  middle  or 
hilly  region  ;  and,  when  that  is  got  in, 
the  third  or  highest  region  is  found  alike 
fruitful,  and  ready  for  the  gathering. 
Thus  the  harvest  of  the  Cyrenean  s  lasts 
eight  months.” 

STATISTICAL  NOTICES  OF 
POLAND. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  ancient  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland — Lithuania,  Volhynia, 
and  Podolia,  containing  eleven  millions 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants- — has  been  incor- 
^rated  with  Russia,  and  this  separation 
h^  ever  been  complained  of  as  a  heavy 
?J*ievance  and  injustice  by  the  present 
kingdom  of  Poland.  In  the  three  popu¬ 
lous  provinces  above  named,  the  nobles 
retain  nearly  all  their  ancient  privileges, 
and  the  peasants  are  still  slaves. 

The  Austrian  portion  of  Poland  has  a 
population  of  four  millions.  The  state - 
t^es  are  not  oppressive,  but  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  peasantry  is  not  sensibly  im- 
prov^,  and  complaints  of  the  oppressive 
practices  of  the  stewards,  who  manage 
the  nobles’  estates,  are  universal. 


In  the  Prussian  grand  duchy  of  Posen, 
the  inhabitants,  like  the  other  Poles,  are 
principally  Roman  Catholics.  Here  the 
endeavours  of  the  Prussian  Government  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
have  been  eminently  successful ;  and  from 
1814  to  1829  inclusive,  5395  peasants 
have  been  released  from  feudal  claims, 
and  become  the  proprietors  of  their  farms. 
The  population  of  Posen  is  884,000,  in¬ 
cluding  48,000  Jews. 

The  small  free  state  of  Cracow  numbers 
about  100,000  inhabitants.  The  eight 
Woiwodships,  composing  the  present  king, 
dom  of  Poland,  contained,  m  1828,  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  statements,  4,088,000 
people,  including  400,000  Jews. 

The  increased  intelligence  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  industrious  classes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  is  evidenced  by  their 
rapid  progress,  under  many  fiscal  disad¬ 
vantages,  in  manufactures  and  commerce. 
In  1815  only  one  hundred  looms  were 
employed,  and  in  1830  six  thousand  were 
at  work,  producing  annually  above 
7,000,000  ells  of  cloth  of  various  kinds. 
Many  spinning  factories  for  wool  and 
flax,  on  the  best  principles,  have  been 
established ;  and  in  W arsaw  especially, 
a  laudable  and  enterprising  spirit  prevails 
amongst  the  more  opulent  inhabitants. 
Hitherto  the  elementary  schools  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population ; 
but  that  the  more  educated  classes  are 
not  indiflerent  to  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  small 
kingdom  of  Poland  had,  in  1830,  thirty- 
seven  newspapers  and  periodicals,  while 
only  thirty- eight  were  published  through¬ 
out  all  European  Russia. 

In  Warsaw,  twenty  printing  presses 
were  actively  employed  in  1830  ;  but  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  although  guaranteed 
by  the  Polish  charter,  has  been  trampled 
upon  at  pleasure  by  the  government.  An 
oppressive  censorship  was  established, 
with  power  to  controul  every  department 
of  literature.  All  French  newspapers, 
excepting  the  Moniteur  and  the  Gazette 
de  France,  were  prohibited ;  all  other 
tolerated  foreign  papers  were  delivered, 
on  arrival,  to  the  censors,  and  returned 
or  retained  at  pleasure.  German  works 
were  especially  interdicted,  and  amongst 
them  the  .works  of  Jean  Paul  Richter. 
The  French  drama  of  La  Muette  de  Por- 
tici  and  theVaudeville  of  Avant,  Pendant, 
et  Apres,  being  revolutionary  subjects, 
were  forbidden  at  the  theatres.  A  secret 
police  was  established  under  the  controul 
of  Rozniecki,  who  employed  one  hun¬ 
dred  spies,  accusers,  and  agens  provoca^ 
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teurs,  to  watch  and  betray  suspected  per¬ 
sons.  The  individuals  who  sold  them¬ 
selves  to  this  unpopular  service  were 
spendthrifts  or  men  of  notorious  profligacy, 
w'ho  frequented  hotels,  coffee-rooms,  and 
theatres.  This  secret  police  was  introduced 
by  Alexander  in  1815. 

KILINSKI,  THE  SHOEMAKER  OF 
WARSAW. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  third  of  May, 
1791,  was  hailed  by  the  Polish  people 
with  delight.  A  new  era  had  commenced 
— the  citizens  were  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  nobles,  and  they  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed.  Their  ex- 
'  pectations  of  public  happiness  and  im¬ 
provement  were,  however,  crushed  in  the 
bud  by  a  perjured  king,  who  had  joined 
the  worst  enemy  of  his  native  country,  in 
a  conspiracy  against  its  independence. 

The  Polish  capital,  at  this  time,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  singular  spectacle.  The  second  in¬ 
iquitous  division  of  Poland  had  been  per¬ 
petrated,  and  what  remained  nominally 
independent,  was  little  better  than  a  Rus¬ 
sian  province.  The  faithless  king,  shun¬ 
ning  the  public  eye,  had  retired  with  his 
mistresses  into  the  recesses  of  his  palace. 
Summoning,  for  his  protection,  a  body  of 
Russian  troops  under  General  Igelstidm, 
he  dismissed  the  Polish  regiments  then  in 
Warsaw,  and  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  small  remnant  of  troops  called  the 
Polish  army,  to  Ozarowski,  a  pliant  and 
contemptible  courtier.  Meanwhile  the 
brave  Geneial  Madalinski  had  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  a  province  swarming 
with  enemies,  and  Kosciuszko  had  issued 
at  Cracow,  a  proclamation,  calling  upon 
all  Poland  to  rise  against  its  oppressors. 
The  Russian  troops  in  Warsaw,  now 
found  themselves  in  a  situation  of  immi¬ 
nent  peril ;  being  hemmed  in  by  a  large 
and  hostile  population,  and  dependent  on 
a  treacherous  and  vacillating  king  for 
sanction  and  support.  Conscious  that 
they  could  only  escape  destruction  by 
prompt  and  vigourous  measures,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Em¬ 
press’s  orders,  w  hich  authorized  them,  in 
case  of  need,  to  fire  the  city,  and  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Before, 
however,  their  intention  became  public, 
a  master  shoemaker  in  Warsaw,  named 
Kilinski,  to  w’hom  the  murderous  scheme 
was  revealed  by  an  accident,  determined 
to  intercept  it  by  a  revolt.  He  lost  not  an 
instant,  but,  diffusing  his  own  energy 
amongst  the  people,  accomplished  a  gene¬ 


ral  insurrection  in  Warsaw,  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  intended  plunder  and  destruction 
of  the  city.  General  Igelstrom  and  his 
Russians  were  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat;  the  constitution  of  the  third  of 
May  was  re-established,  and  the  honest 
shoemaker,  who  had  been  the  head  and 
front  of  this  timely  revolt,  relinquished 
his  command  to  another,  and  declining  all 
distinctions  and  rewards,  contented  him¬ 
self  with  becoming  an  active  member  of 
the  upper  council  of  the  regency,  appoin¬ 
ted  at  that  time.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  enraged  people  demanded  the  head  of 
their  perjured  monarch,  the  shoemaker 
again  interfered,  and  saved  the  king’s  life 
at  the  risk  of  his  own.  He  did  more — 
for  he  shielded  even  the  king’s  minions 
from  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  multitude  to  patiently  await  the 
event  of  a  regular  trial  before  the  appoin¬ 
ted  tribunal.  In  after  times  the  patriotic 
and  highminded  Kilinski  experienced 
much  persecution,  and  was  often  taunted 
with  his  occupation  by  the  oppressors  of 
Poland.  His  fellow  countrymen,  how¬ 
ever,  revered  him  for  the  genuine  nobility 
of  his  soul,  and  the  patriotic  shoemaker, 
who  died  about  1816,  was  lamented 
throughout  Poland. 

A  memoir  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
drawn  up  by  himself,  was  circulated  by 
numerous  copies  in  munuscript,  but  never 
published,  in  Warsaw,  until  lately,  hav¬ 
ing  been  forbidden  by  the  censor.  From 
the  printed  work,  which  is  accurately  copied 
after  the  original  manuscript  in  the  band¬ 
writing  of  Kilinski,  we  have  made  the 
following  extracts : — 

“  Having  been  informed  against  by 
some  spies  of  the  Russian  general,  I  re¬ 
ceived  one  morning  a  peremptory  sum¬ 
mons  to  attend  him.  The  bearer  was  a 
Russian  officer,  who  told  me  I  should  be 
dragged  through  the  streets  by  horses  if  I 
did  not  readily  follow.  I  immediately 
dressed  myself,  and  put  a  dagger  into  my 
boot  unobserved.  I  found  the  general 
Igelstrom  waiting  for  me  in  the  hall  of 
audience.  *  Thou  art  Kilinski  V  he  be¬ 
gan.  ‘  Yes,  your  excellency  !’  ‘  Syndic 

of  the  municipality  T  ‘  Yes,  your  excel¬ 
lency  !*  ‘  Accursed  rebel,  villain,  trai¬ 

tor,’  &c.,  he  pursued,  until  he  had  ex¬ 
hausted  his  catalogue  of  abuse,  and  at 
length  he  told  me  that  he  would  have  me 
hanged  upon  the  new  gallows  before  the 
Capuchin  monastery.  This  torrent  of 
abuse  made  me  so  indignant,  that  I  felt 
strongly  disposed  to  plunge  my  dagger 
into  tlie  tyrant’s  breast.  Recovering,  how'- 
ever,  my  self-possession,  I  told  him,  that 
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I  had  mistaken  his  spies  for  real  Polish 
traitors,  and  had  designedly  drawn  them 
on  to  get  a  knowledge  of  their  intentions, 
with  a  determination  to  apprize  him  of 
the  conspiracy.  I  reminded  him  too,  that 
the  municipality  had  received  his  express 
orders  to  visit  all  places  of  public  resort, 
and  to  report  all  suspicious  words  or  ap¬ 
pearances.  This  explanation  pacified  him 
considerably,  and  when  I  assured  him 
that  all  ihe'syndics  were  well  disposed  to¬ 
wards  Russia,  and  determined  to  preserve 
order,  his  anger  vanished,  he  brought  a 
bottle  of  brandy  from  his  closet,  and  made 
me  drink  with  him.  Growing  more  cor¬ 
dial  with  every  glass,  he  put  many  ques¬ 
tions  to  me  about  the  state  of  public  feel¬ 
ing  in  Warsaw,  which  I  answered  to  his 
satisfaction.  At  length  he  inquired  if  I 
had  many  friends  in  the  city.  Seeing  no 
danger  in  a  frank  reply,  I  .told  him  that 
even  a  rumour  of  my  arrest  would  soon 
shew  him  how  many  friends  I  had  ;  nor 
did  I  hesitate  to  say,  when  farther  ques¬ 
tioned,  that,  through  the  workmen  who 
had  chosen  me  as  their  syndic,  I  could  in 
a  few  hours  raise  30,000  men.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  smiled  at  this  intelligence,  but  I 
could  see  that  he  was  startled,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  he  almost  instantly  dismissed  me, 
fearing  probably  that  my  arrest  had  tran¬ 
spired,  and  would  collect  a  numerous 
body  of  my  adherents  around  his  hotel. 
Thus  did  I  escape  from  a  situation  of  im¬ 
minent  peril. 

Soon  after  my  return  home,  1  received 
a  visit  from  the  patriotic  Abbe  Meier, 
who  came  to  concert  with  me  a  rising  of 
the  people  against  the  Russian  garrison. 
Without  loss  of  time,  we  drew  up  the 
form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  who 
joined  our  sacred  cause.  Then,  after  an 


earnest  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  assis¬ 
tance,  we  sallied  forth.  1  called  upon 
many  citizens  and  artizans  on  whose  pa¬ 
triotic  feelings  I  could  rely,  while  the 
Abb^  undertook  to  sound  the  nobles  resi¬ 
dent  in  Warsaw,  amongst  whom  were 
many  brave  and  high-minded  mew,  and-- 
of  these,  one  only  refused  to  join  us  with 
heart  and  hand. 


After  detailing  many  instances  of  op- 
^ession  and  cruelty  inflicted  by  the  savage ' 
Russians  upon  the  citizens  of  Warsaw, 
the  narrator  thus  proceeds  : — 

“  Meanwhile  the  festival  of  Easter  was 
ut  hand,  and  our  preparations  were  far 
advanced,  when  accident  revealed  to  me  a 
diabolical  conspiracy,  which  was  almost 
Teady  for  explosion. 

I  had  some  time  been  acquainted 
^h  a  brave  and  warm-hearted  Russian 
officer,  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
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conversing  with  me,  and  occasionally  we 
took  a  glass  of  brandy  together.  On  the 
Tuesday  before  Easter,  he  called  upon  me 
to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  after  some 
conversation  on  indifferent  matters,  he 
exacted  from  me  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  and 
then  earnestly  advised  me  to  take  my  wife 
and  children  out  of  Warsaw  without  any 
delay,  and  not  to  return  until  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed.  I  entreated  farther  explan¬ 
ation,  and  heard  that  the  Russians  inten¬ 
ded  to  plunder  the  city,  and  massacre  the 
people,  on  the  following  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  at  eight  o’clock,  when  most  of  the 
inhabitants  would  be  collected  in  the 
churches,  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of 
the  Saviour.  Thunderstruck  at  this  intel¬ 
ligence,  I  plied  my  Russian  friend  with 
brandy;  he  became  more  communicative, 
and  informed  me  that  the  infamous  Bishop 
Kossakowski  was  the  contriver  of  this 
plot,  and  that  the  dastard  Ozarowski, 
commandant  of  Warsaw,  had  received 
instructions  from  the  King  to  join  the 
Russians  as  soon  as  the  massacre  com¬ 
menced.  lie  added  that  preparations  for 
the  attack  were  in  rapid  progress,  that 
many  Russian  soldiers,  out  of  uniform, 
were  already  in  the  city,  and  that  they 
would  be  provided  with  arms  from  the 
depot  in  the  suburb  of  Praga. 

“  Soon  after  the  Russian  officer  had 
quitted  me,  I  hastened  to  every  man  upon 
w  hom  I  could  rely,  and  happily  there  were 
very  many  Poles  w’ho  could  trust  each 
other.  I  apprized  them  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  peril,  and  as  they  were  too  uuruerous 
to  be  concealed  in  my  own  dwelling,  I 
told  them  to  meet  me  at  four  o’clock  on 
the  following  morning  at  the  artillery  bar¬ 
racks  in  the  suburb.  I  knew  that  the  Po¬ 
lish  soldiers  would  join  us  to  a  man,  but  I 
doubled  the  superior  officers,  many  of  whom 
were  young  nobles  of  cowardly  and  effemi¬ 
nate  habits.  I  did  not  hesitate,  however, 
to  trust  the  subalterns,  who  readily  en¬ 
gaged  to  bring  the  privates  over  to  us- in 
the  hour  of  need. 

-i-«.When  the  conference  took  place  at  the 
barracks,  the  assembled  master  tradesmen 
and  subalterns  offered  to  me  the  command 
of  the  Polish  troops  and  people.  Doubting 
much  my  capacity  to  undertake  the  charge, 
I  hesitated  awhile  to  consent.  Pressed 
however  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  re¬ 
collecting  the  bright  example  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  shoemaker,  who,without  military  sci¬ 
ence,  had  defeated  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  I  took  heart  and  accepted  the 
command,  trusting  that  courage,  patrio¬ 
tism,  and  reliance  on  the  aid  of  Providence 
would  supply  the  want  of  military  tactics. 

‘‘After  having  appointed  another  confer- 
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ence  at  eleven  o’clock  the  following  night, 
and  arranged  various  preparations,  1  went 
home,  and,  the  l>etter  to  qualify  myself  for 
so  great  an  enterprize,  1  received,  after 
confession,  the  holy  sacrament  from  the 
Abb^  Meier,  and  then  joined  him  in  fer¬ 
vent  supplication  to  God,  to  bless  our 
patriotic  undertaking. 

“At  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven  at 
night,  I  went  to  meet  my  friends  at  the 
barracks,  and  gave  them  final  instructions 
to  be  on  the  alert  all  night,  and  to  apprize 
all  their  adherents  to  be  in  readiness  to 
repair  to  their  posts  at  the  report  of  the 
first  cannon,  after  which  all  the  fire -bells 
in  the  city  were  to  ring  up  the  entire  po¬ 
pulation.  The  lancers  of  the  royal  guard 
liad  ariived  that  day  in  Warsaw.  J'hey 
knew  nothing  of  the  intended  insurrection, 
but  I  was  enabled  by  God’s  mercy  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  hearty  co-operation  in  our  sacred 
cause,  as  will  presently  appear.  Not 
having  a  sufficiency  of  horses  for  the  artil¬ 
lery,  I  gave  orders  to  my  friends  to  have 
150  cart  horses  in  readiness  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  I  then  concealed  6000  ball  car¬ 
tridges  and  as  many  flints  in  my  own  cart, 
and  proceeded  homeward.  On  my  way 
1  met  a  party  of  lancers  of  the  guard, 
taking  the  nightly  round  through  the  city. 
Knowing  the  men  to  be  true  Poles,  and 
right  willing  to  aid  an  attack  upon  the 
savage  and  lawless  Russians,  I  got  out  of 
my  car,  addressed  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer,  and  begged  him  to  give  me  a  hearing 
in  a  tavern  close  at  hand.  He  consented, 
and  there,  although  I  knew  him  not,  1  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  our  intention  and  our  re¬ 
sources.  He  was  a  true  Pole,  his  eyes 
flashed  as  he  listened,  and  he  swore  to  as¬ 
sist  our  great  purpose  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  In  short,  this  brave  man  pro¬ 
mised  his  best  endeavours  to  bring  over 
the  whole  regiment,  and  assured  me  of  his 
gratitude  for  the  trust  I  had  reposed  in  his 
honour  and  patriotism. 

“After  my  return  home  I  made  my  will, 
and  placed  it  under  the  pillow  of  my  wife, 
who  w  as  fast  asleep,  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  impending  struggle.  I’wo  hundred 
of  my  adherents,  for  whom  I  had  room  in 
my  house  and  w  orkshops,  now  successively 
arriv^,  and  I  provided  them  with  ball- 
cartridge  and  flints.  Folding  up  the  re- 
ntaining  flints  and  cartridges  in  two  nap¬ 
kins,  I  carried  them  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
city-guard,  who  were  as  yet  ignorant  of 
the  intended  rise.  These  brave  fellows 
instantly  and joyfully.promised  their  assis¬ 
tance,  thankfully  accepting  my  offer  of 
ammunition,  and  promising  to  defend  the 
entiance  into  one  of  the  main  streets. 


During  the  night,  however,  a  subaltern 
of  the  city-guard,  who  had  been  panic- 
struck  when  he  heard  that  a  struggle  with 
our  savage  oppressors  was  close  at  hand, 
hastened  to  the  president  of  the  city,  and 
betrayed  all  he  knew.  4'he  president  pro¬ 
ceed^  instantly  to  the  king,  who  dis¬ 
patched  an  aid-de-camp  to  General  Igel- 
strom,  and  thus  our  purpose  was  revealed 
to  one  who  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for 
resistance  and  aggression.  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  this  intelligence  did  not  reach  him 
until  within  an  hourofthe  time  appointed 
for  the  signal  gun,  and  the  Asiatic  slow¬ 
ness  of  the  Russian  soldiery  was  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  citizens.  While  my  friends 
and  I  were  arming  for  the  strife,  the  re¬ 
port  of  artillery  pealed  over  the  city,  and  I 
rushed  out,  armed  with  a  musket  and  a 
short  huntsman’s  sword  given  to  me  by  the 
Abbe  Meier.  A  Russian  captain  was 
assing  at  the  moment ;  I  levelled  and  shot 
im  dead.  A  Cossack  then  attacked  me 
with  his  long  pike  ;  I  succeeded  however 
in  parrying  his  thrust,  closed  upon  him 
and  dispatched  him  also.  My  wife,  roused 
by  the  cannon,  had  from  her  window  seen 
me  kill  these  men,  and  immediately  ran 
out  into  the  street.  ‘  Dearest  husband  ’ 
she  exclaimed  in  breathless  terror,  ‘Why 
expose  your  own  precious  life  by  killing 
those  Russians  1  Ah,  Kilinski !  remember 
our  children  !’  In  vain  I  besought  her  to 
return  into  the  house.  ‘  If  you  are  deter¬ 
mined,’  she  said,  ‘  to  die  for  our  country  I 
will  die  with  you.’  Her  presence  in  this 
scene  of  peril,  and  her  refusal  to  leave  it, 
were  painfully  embarrassing.  Instead  of 
attacking  the  common  enemy,  I  had  to 
contend  with  one  who  was  dearer  to  me 
than  life,  who  was  the  mother  of  my  six 
children,  and  again  advanced  in  preg¬ 
nancy.  For  a  moment  my  heart  failed  me ; 
recollecting  however  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion,  1  compelled  her  to  retire  into  the 
house,  locked  her  up  in  her  bed-room,  and 
left  her  sinking  and  half  dead  with  appre¬ 
hensions  for  my  safety.” 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  battle, 
which  lasted  the  whole  day.  The  details 
are  very  interesting,  but  they  exceed  our 
limits,  and  are  also  intelligible  only  to  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  streets  of  W ar- 
saw.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  our  noble 
shoemaker  and  his  followers  were  eveiy- 
where  victorious ;  that  the  remnant  of  the 
Russian  troops  were  compelled  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat,  and  that  Igelstrbm  him¬ 
self  was  only  saved  from  capture  by  a 
treacherous  manoeuvre  of  King  Stanislaus 
Augustus. 

Kilinski  led  on  and  directed  the  attacks 
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of  the  indignant  Poles,  with  signal  intelli¬ 
gence  and  bravery  ;  and  when  the  strife 
was  done,  this  Polish  Washington  imme¬ 
diately  resigned  the  military  command  of 
Warsaw  to  General  Mokronoski,  who  had 
hastened  to  join  him :  then,  after  re-esta¬ 
blishing  the  popular  constitution  of  the 
third  of  May,  he  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Zarzewski. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  AND  PROGRESS 
OF  THE  CHOLERA  AT  MOSCOW. 

During  the  summer  of  1830,  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  who  frequent  Moscow  for  purposes 
of  traffic,  predicted  the  approach  of  a 
pestiferous  malady,  which,  however,  the 
inhabitants,  relying  upon  the  local  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  city,  would  not  credit. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  atmosphere  was 
filled  with  dense  masses  of  small  green 
flies,  which  in  Asia  are  the  forerunners 
of  pestilence,  and  are  called  plague-flies. 
The  streets  swarmed  with  these  insects, 
and  soon  as  the  inhabitants  quitted  their 
houses,  they  were  covered  from  head  to 
foot.  For  a  time,  however,  no  attention 
was  paid  to  this  phenomenon,  nor  were 
any  preventive  measures  against  the  cho¬ 
lera  even  thought  of,  until  intelligence 
arrived  that  this  formidable  disease  had 
appeared  in  Nischin-Nowgorod.  At  the 
same  time  a  considerable  number  of  fugi¬ 
tives  arrived  in  Moscow,  principally  from 
•SaratofF,  and  amongst  them  was  a  student, 
whose  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  cholera,  and  who 
went  to  lodge  with  a  friend  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Quarantine  regulations  were  now 
immediately  enforced,  but  too  late,  for 
the  cholera  was  discovered  in  the  univer¬ 
sity,  which  was  instantly  closed  for  three 
months,  also  the  academy  attached  to  it. 
Fhe  consternation  was  now  universal, 
and  eve^  one  who  had  means  to  travel, 
fled  hastily  from  Moscow.  A  coachman, 
who  had  driven  a  noble  family  the  first 
stage  towards  _  St.  _  Petersburg, _ report¬ 

ed,  that  on  his  return  he  met  more  than” 
five  hundred  carriages.  The  panic  now 
became  so  intense,  that  even  medical 
men  were  almost  incapacitated  by  terror 
from  paying  due  attention  to  the  infected. 
They  could  not  agree  in  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  some  asserting  that 
It  was  not  the  disease  called  the  Indian 
cholera.  Great  distress  now  appeared 
amongst  the  labouring  poor.  Many  fa¬ 
milies  lost  their  head,  on  whose  labour 
friey  depended  for  support,  and  in  the 
confusion  which  prevailed,  many  under¬ 
takings  were  discontinued,  and  employ- 
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ment  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  those  able 
to  work.  The  consequence  was  a  rapid 
increase  of  robbery  and  murder.  Even 
in  the  churches,  usually  held  in  such  ve¬ 
neration  by  the  Russians,  acts  of  violence 
were  not  uncommon.  Impostors,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  suddenly  attacked  by  cho¬ 
lera,  fell  down  in  apparent  convulsions, 
while  their  confederates  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  general  panic,  and  robbed 
with  impunity  those  who  were  flying  from 
the  supposed  danger  of  contagion.  In 
one  instance  too,  a  house  was  forcibly  en¬ 
tered  by  a  band  of  ruffians  who  murdered 
all  the  inmates,  and  pillaged  the  pro¬ 
perty.  The  number  of  people  attacked 
by  cholera  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  generally,  including 
many  of  robust  frame  and  constitution, 
complained  of  lassitude,  debility,  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  inability  to  sleep.  These  symp¬ 
toms,  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  cholera,  were  attributed  by  physicians 
to  atmospheric  influence,  and  gave  rise  to 
a  belief  that  the  disease  was  not  conta¬ 
gious  like  the  plague,  but  induced  by  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
those  only  were  liable  to  its  attack,  whose 
constitut  ions  were  predisposed  to  receive  it. 

It  was  observed  that  those  who  were 
the  least  timid,  and  pursued  their  outdoor 
avocations  as  usual,  generally  escaped. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  physicians, 
nurses,  and  even  the  soldiers  who  convey¬ 
ed  the  dead  to  the  place  of  interment, 
continued  in  perfect  health.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  entire  families  were  destroyed ; 
but,  in  very  many  cases,  individuals  in 
close  attendance  upon  sick  relatives,  from 
the  first  attack  to  the  moment  of  dissolu¬ 
tion,  escaped  all  infection. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  cholera 
in  India,  and  yet  remedies,  which  had 
been  successfully  applied  in  Southern 
Asia,  were  found  fatally  injurious  at  Mos¬ 
cow.  Many  patients  were  destroyed  by 
bleeding,  while  many  were  saved  by  fo- 
"mentations,  and  other  provocatives  to 
perspiration.  This  mode  of  treatment 
was  first  suggested  by  an  uneducated  citi¬ 
zen  of  Smolensko,  named  Chliebnikow, 
who  tried  fomentations  with  hay-dust, 
and  with  such  obvious  success,  that  the 
physicians  abandoned  lancet  and  leeches, 
adopted  his  suggestions  with  some  modi¬ 
fications,  trying  also  vapour  baths  and  other 
means  of  promoting  copious  perspiration. 
From  this  time  the  recoveries  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  deaths,  while 
under  the  remedies  first  applied  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  were  fatal. 
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W E  are  mortal,  and  invested,  we  fear,  with 
a  liberal  share  of  mortal  Irailties  ;  but  if 
there  be  a  place  wherein  our  spirit  shakes 
the  dust  of  a  cankering  and  contentious 
world  from  its  wings,  it  is  in  this  hallowed 
corner  of  our  beloved  Magazine.  In  this 
quiet  nook,  sacred  to  the  emanations  of 
the  general  mind,  after  a  well-foughten 
field,  in  which  the  enemies  of  human  hap¬ 
piness  have  yielded  testimony  to  our 
prowess,  we  ungird  our  weapons  ot  war, 
and,  reclining  in  the  shade  of  the  tree  dear 
to  INIinerva,  surrender  ourselves,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  impression  of  whatever  is  good 
and  beautiful,  come  from  whom  it  may. 

Why  should  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
immortality  who  win  their  unfading  laurels 
by  making  men  wiser  and  more  contented 
with  their  lot,  waste  a  moment  of  time 
all  too  precious,  in  miserable  squabbles, 
beginning  in  error  and  ending  in  humilia¬ 
tion  ?  Posterity  will  concern  itself  little 
about  the  political  faith  or  publishing  alli¬ 
ances  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  Byron,  Scott, 
R ogers,  Lockhart  or  W'  ilson .  Posterity  will 
care  as  little  about  these  mighty  matters 
of  the  hour,  as  the  present  generation  cares 
for  the  history  of  a  displaced  statesman  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  The  children  of 
the  future,  when  they  unroll  the  records 
of  our  contemporaneous  intellect,  will  feel 
just  as  we  do,  gratitude  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  they  receive;  and  will  hope  as  we 
hope,  that  the  measure  of  benevolence  has 
not  been  less  abundant  than  the  measure 
of  genius,  in  the  writers  of  their  choice. 

Rugged  is  the  path  of  life  to  the  shrink¬ 
ing  sensibilities  of  those  on  whom  the  crea¬ 
tive  principle  has  showered  its  mystic  gifts. 
It  is  decreed  that  he  whose  frame  is  pa¬ 
tent  to  earth’s  most  thrilling  delights, 
should  be  affected  in  an  equal  proportion 
by  *'  the  rude  visitings  of  the  angry 
storm,”  would  it  not  be  nobler  then  in  the 
genus  irritabile,**  to  journey  together  in 
brotherly  kindness  and  plain-dealing, 
lending  each  other  a  helping  hand  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty,  rather  than  to  scatter  the 
flints  and  brambles  of  reciprocal  annoy¬ 
ance  over  their  clouded  path  1  The  delu¬ 
sive  complaisance  of  flattery  is  in  the  last 
degree  contemptible,  but  the  manly  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  merit  places  him  who 
volunteers  it  in  honourable  fellowship 
with  the  subjei  t  of  his  praise. 


Whence  comes  envy  ?  From  a  secret 
consciousness  that  we  are  deficient  in 
something  desirable,  which  is  eminently 
the  property  of  another.  The  poor  man 
envies  the  opulent ;  the  pauper  in  intellect 
envies  him  whom  Providence  has  en¬ 
riched  with  a  mental  cornucopia.  When 
therefore  an  author’s  ink  is  continually 
descending  in  torrents  of  virulence,  on 
one  to  whom  the  world  does  fitting  hom¬ 
age  ;  the  scale  of  that  individual’s  capa¬ 
city  may  be  considered  as  being  in  an  in¬ 
verse  ratio  to  the  extent  of  his  indignation. 
Pe.»*haps,  reader,  you  are  what  is  called  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  probably  you  will  say 
with  a  derisive  smile,  that  we  are  young, 
and  carried  away  by  the  high-flow  n  gene¬ 
rosities  of  youth.  If  so,  we  reply  as  Pitt 
replied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  “  that  the 
crime  of  being  young  we  neither  attempt 
to  palliate  nor  deny,”  and  farther,  that  ra¬ 
ther  than  discard  the  ingenuousness  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  opening  stage  of  existence, 
we  should  prefer  playing  the  suicide  with 
our  periodical  being. 

Somebody  has  said  or  sung,  that  “  the 
post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.”  Had 
he  said  “  the  post  of  pleasure”  he  had 
been  nearer  the  mark,  and  our  poor  testi¬ 
mony  should  have  borne  him  out ;  for 
already  have  we  felt  how — 

“  Uneasy  is  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.” 

Old  Oxensteirn,  who  moralized  on  the 
petty  machinery  which  regulates  the  move¬ 
ment  of  governments,  and  the  ease  with 
which  that  machinery  is  wrought,  w'ould 
have  expressed  himself  very  differently 
regarding  our  perilous  sovereignty,  had  he 
witnessed  the  intricacies  and  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  our  course.  Could  any  modern 
Prime  Minister  act  as  proxy  to  the  Eng¬ 
lishman?— No.  The  least  of  our  contri¬ 
butors  would  foil  every  member  of  Earl 
Grey’s  administration,  except  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

What’s  in  a  name  ? — far  more  than  we 
anticipated.  You  may  perceive.  Reader, 
that  we  have  changed  the  title  of  our 
favourite  department,  since  you  and  we 
last  met.  The  love  of  tranquillity  has 
forced  this  measure  upon  us,  for  even  as  a 
maiden  in  the  lustre  of  grace  and  beauty  is 
beleaguered  by  hosts  of  impetuous  swains, 
so  have  we  been  beset  by  a  crowd  of  sup- 
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plicating  journals,  entreating  us  to  asso¬ 
ciate  our  critical  cognomen  with  theirs. 
The  Atlas  offered  forty  square  feet  of 
solid  panegyric  ;  the  Spectator  proposed 
to  number  us  among  the  Trustees  of  the 
Nation;  the  A thenceum  talked  of  coming 
“  down  with  the  dust,”  (for  which  the  ur¬ 
chin  underwent  a  peppery  bastinadoing 
from  our  condescending  hands,)  provided 
they  might  be  permitted  to  figure  in  the 
title  declaratory  of  the  nature  of  this  de¬ 
partment.  To  prevent  altercation  and  rid 
ourselves  of  importunity,  it  hath  pleased 
us  in  our  magisterial  capacity,  to  give  to 
this  field  of  our  labours,  the  neutral  desig¬ 
nation  of  The  Journal  of  Literature.” 
He  who,  is  not  content  therewith  has  only 
to  choose  his  ally,  and  we  shall  grant  such 
satisfaction  as  it  may  behove  our  dignity 
to  vouchsafe  to  the  impertinent.  And  now, 
without  further  flourish,  proceed  we  to 
converse  with  this  goodly  company  of 
tomes.  No  jealousy,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  we  address  you  at  random,  nothing 
premeditated,  we  assure  you. — Have  the 
goodness  to  favour  us  with  your  name. 

— “  At  Home  and  Aroad.”* — Ma¬ 
dam,  we  thank  you. 

This  is  a  novel  of  the  old  school,  filled 
with  the  most  wonderful  incidents,  and 
manifesting  a  profound  contempt  for  rea¬ 
son  or  probability.  In  these  times  when 
the  story  is  not  very  rigorously  attended 
to,  this  may  not  perhaps  be  a  very  great 
objection  ;  but  we  protest  against  the  col¬ 
loquial  parts  as  giving  any  thing  like  a  just 
transcript  of  the  dialogue  in  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  society.  The  ladies  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  as  particularly  delicate  in  their 
subjects  of  conversation,  and  the  gentle- 
®en,  when  they  attempt  to  be  facetious, 
only  succeed  in  being  impertinent  and 
vulgar.— ifor  instance  ;  a  dignified  noble- 
jnan  is  addressed  by  a  finical  coxcomb, 
for  of  course  there  is  a  nobleman  ,  and  a 
coxcomb  in  every  novel. 

**  dieu !  I  beg  your  lordship’s  pardon, 
re^y  I  had  forgotten  your  lord  ship  Irish, 

ISir-  leave  to  observe,  my  lord,' 

(taking  a  pinch  of  snuff)  that  unfortunately 
km  not  a  Frenchman,  only  an  Englishman,” 

And  his  lordship  replies  in  the  following 
elegant  speech, 

Not  a  Frenchman,  only  a  Frenchified  man  ! 
w  much  the  worse.  When  an  ass  imitates  the 
mcks  of  a  monkey,  the  said  ass  becomes  in- 
nnitelymore  ridiculous  and  contemptible  than 
^y  monkey  j  and  so  Colonel,  I  have  the  ho- 
leave,  and  with  a  low  bow 

old  peer  deliberately  vralked  away.” 


flvrt  Home  and  Abroad.”  A  novel,  3  vols. 
•  London ;  John  Murray.  1831. 


The  conversation  between  the  gentle¬ 
men  is  very  often  in  the  same  strain. 
Now  it  appears  to  us,  as  people  in  general 
have  not  the  parliamentary  privilege  of 
calling  their  neighbours  apes  and  asses, 
and  then  “mutually  explaining”  with¬ 
out  one  syllable  of  explanation,  that  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  free  and  easy 
expressions,  would  be  a  kick  ora  horse¬ 
whipping.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  ever 
enters  the  authoress’s  head.  Her  hero 
certainly  acts  up  to  the  noblest  privileges 
of  his  character ;  stops  horses  going  at  full 
speed  over  a  precipice  ;  chucks  an  un¬ 
happy  little  magistrate  into  a  lake  where 
he  is  nearly  drown’d,  and  then  thrashes 
him  and  his  friend  in  a  most  scientific 
fashion,  when  they  come  to  demand  an 
apology ;  but  after  all  his  vast  achieve¬ 
ments,  for  not  a  creature  in  the  book  does 
any  thing  but  himself,  we  cannot  help  con  • 
sidering  Count  Conrad  Henry  Ernest 
Waldemar,  as  stupid  and  uninteresting  a 
fellow  as  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to 
encounter,  unredeemed  even  by  the  enno¬ 
bling  circumstance  of  his  being  sentenced 
to  be  hanged. 

VVe  bow  to  a  specimen  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  New  *  Burlington-street,  a 
Novel,*  consisting  of  two  stories,  “  The 
Wife  and  Friends,”  and  “  The  Mar¬ 
ried  Man.”  The  first  is  the  history  of  a 
certain  Lord  and  Lady  Delamore,  who  are 
very  unequally  yoked  together.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  marries  a  girl  who  is  a  hundred 
times  too  good  for  him,  merely  forsooth,  to 
please  his  father  and  mother,  for  his  heart 
lias  been  rendered  callous  to  every  se¬ 
cond  passion,  by  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  a  love  affair  in  his  youth.  His  Theresa, 
when  they  were  engaged  to  be  married, 
had  jilted  him,  and  then  died.  Lady  Dela¬ 
more,  who  is  every  thing  that  is  delightful, 
prefers  the  society  of  an  agreeable  Mr. 
Graham,  to  that  of  her  formal,  and  above 
all  her  indifferent  husband.  Her  fault  is 
the  more  heinous,  as  Mr.  G.  also  is  mar- 
jied. 

We  don’t  exactly  see  what  moral  pur¬ 
pose  the  author  wishes  to  achieve,  by  re¬ 
vealing  such  mysteries  as  we  meet  with 
here.  Mr.  Graham  falls  from  his  horse, 
and  is  carried  senseless  into  the  nearest 
house.  There  Lady  Delamore,  by  her  lord’s 
order,  attends  him,  and  a  declaration  is 
made  by  the  married  sportsman,  and  an¬ 
swered  in  a  strain  of  absurd  tenderness  by 
the  married  lady. 

*  ”  Wedded  Life  in  the  Upper  Ranks,”  a 
Novel  in  3  vols.  8vo.  London  :  Colburn  and 
Bentley.  1831. 
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After  lliis  there  is  of  course  a  separa¬ 
tion,  but  no  loss  of  character.  She  jour¬ 
neys  into  Devonshire,  and  he  goes  abroad 
as  ambassador  to  a  Geinian  (Jourt,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  letter  B— .  At  this  Court  he 
meets  a  Madam  de  Valmont,  wife  of  the 
French  Minister,  or  indeed  French  Minis¬ 
ter  herself.  On  seeing  her  he  stands  mute 
with  horror  and  astonishment,  for,  in  the 
features  of  his  lovely  but  dissipated  and 
unprincipled  intrigiuinie,  he  recognizes 
those  of  his  lost  and  buried  love,  Theresa 
Greville !  She  tells  a  marvellous  history 
with  the  roost  blushless  want  of  modesty, 
which  disenchants  him  of  his  love  towards 
her  memoiy,  and  opens  his  eyes  to  the  su¬ 
perior  charms  of  his  wife.  \N  e  meet  him 
in  two  years  more,  falling  in  unexpectedly 
with  Lady  Delamore,  at  the  house  of  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Yilliers, — and  the  curtain  drops 
over  the  reunited  couple,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  widower  Graham,  to  the  beautiful, 
sensible,  and  accomplished  Lucy  Fitz- 
Edward.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  We  hope  it  is  not  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  wedded  life  in  the  upper  ranks, 
that  a  woman  cannot  have  a  sombre  un¬ 
fascinating  husband,  without  swearing 
never  to  sunive  the  first  of  his  friends  who 
happens  to  look  very  interesting  in  a  night¬ 
cap.  The  language,  however,  as  well  as 
the  morals,  is  tolerably  easy,  tho’  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  “  whos”  and  “w  horns” 
would  perhaps  be  some  improvement. 
I'he  subordinate  tale  is  the  histoiy  of  a 
blockhead  who  has  married  his  mistress, 
aud  is  not  worth  analyzing. 

We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that 
Lord  Byron  had  been  nothing  but  a  lord  ; 
we  might  then  have  escaped  a  prodigious 
number  of  his  imitators.  All  the  young 
aspirants  for  the  laurel,  labour  under  a 
Byron  fever.  Some  of  them  who  think 
themselves  tolerably  good  looking,  sit  at 
open  windows,  half  hidden  behind  a  gera¬ 
nium  in  a  flower-pot,  with  the  collars  of 
their  shirts  turned  down,  and  rave  in  a 
most  Satanic  strain  against  the  loneliness 
of  their  fate,  and  the  misery  of  their  feel¬ 
ings,  tho’  happy  all  the  time,  as  ten  chil¬ 
dren  and  credit  with  their  landlady  can 
make  them.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  poem 
of  very  considerable  power,*  The  Siege 

OF  CONSTANTINOPI.F,  by  X.  Milcliell, 

which  tells  a  tale  of  far  too  close  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  his  lordship.  The  cadence  of 
the  lines,  the  stanza,  the  transitions  of  the 
narrative,  all,  shall  we  say  except  the 

♦“The  Sicpeof  Constantim>pIc,“by  N. Mitch¬ 
ell,  8 VO.  London  .  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1831. 


tameness  and  prolixity  1  are  highly  By. 
ronic.  Hassan  is  a  mixture  very  equally 
compounded  of  Alp,  in  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
and  Conrad  the  Corsair.  The  story  is  soon 
told.  Arnold,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  revolts  against  his 
father  when  he 

“  refused  his  ardent  pray’r 
To  grant  him  power  and  hail  him  royal 

heir,” — 

is  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  him, 
and  banished  to  the  shores  of  the  Buxine. 
Here,  deserted  by  all  the  world,  save  only 
by  the  love  of  the  young  Irene,  he  lingers 
five  years,  but  at  last  he  breaks  his  fetters 
and  joins  the  standard  of  the  Othmans, 
now  advancing  to  Constantinople ;  and 
rises  to  be  their  greatest  champion,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Hassan.  He  meets 
Irene  in  her  convent,  and  when  all  his 
efforts  fail  to  persuade  her  to  accompany 
his  flight,  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  ven¬ 
geance  against  his  oppressors,  he  leads  on 
the  assault,  and  rushes  forward  in  hopes 
of  saving  Irene  ;  but  her  father,  to  rescue 
her  from  a  more  dismal  fate,  has  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart,  in  misery  and  despair 
the  lover  retires  from  men  to  hold  com¬ 
mune  with 

“  The  dark  unfathomable  mighty  sea.** 

W'^e  sometimes  find  the  epithets  heaped 
on  one  single  word,  till  it  appears  very 
like  caricature.  Farewell,  no  doubt  is  a 
very  melancholy  expression,  but  there  is 
surely  no  great  use  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
swear  to  it  so  pertinaciously  as*  is  done  in 
the  line 

“  Then  more  than  anguish  more  than  madness 
dwell. 

In  that  sad — hard— drear— fatal  word— fare¬ 
well.** 

But  in  spite  of  these  faults  and  blemishes, 
the  poem  is  a  goodish  poem,  and  we  think 
Mr.Mitchell  hasequal  right  to  imitate  Lord 
Byron  as  any  body  else.  Mr.  Sewell 
Stokes,*  on  the  other  hand,  in  hisTnarE 
Discourses  on  Opinion,  the  connexion 
BETWEEN  knowledge  AND  VIRTUE  AND 
THE  PRESS,  we  must  honestly  confess,  has 
condescended  to  imitate  nobody,  and  we 
are  equally  satisfied  that  few  people  will 
have  any  inclination  to  imitate  him.  They 
were  originally  delivered  at  the  Launceston 
and  Tavistock  Philosophical  Institutions, 
and  we  doubt  not,  if  given  out  with  a  so¬ 
norous  enunciation,  that  they  produced  a 
very  considerable  sensation.  But  when 
calmly  read,  and  dispassionately  viewed 

♦  Three  Discourses  on  Opinion,  by  Henry 
Sewell  Stokes,  8vo.  London  :  Hurst,  Chance 
and  Co.  1831. 
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as  metaphysical  essays,  we  are  afraid  they 
do  not  appear  in  so  favourable  a  light. 
He  does  not  affect  any  great  originality 
in  his  sentiments,  but  rather  attempts,  as 
he  informs  us  in  the  preface,  to  amplify 
and  render  popular  the  views  of  others. 
In  this  praiseworthy  endeavour  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  so  far  as  the  amplification  goes,  but 
as  to  his  rendering  them  popular  or  easy 
to  be  understood,  in  our  humble  apprehen¬ 
sion  he  has  most  egregiously  failed.  He 
walks  perpetually  on  stilts,  and  in  search¬ 
ing  for  strong  expressions  and  clap-trap 
sentences,  he  sometimes  loses  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  philosophical  enquiry,  and  sinks 
greatly  below  the  level  of  ordinary  prose. 
Thus,  in  talking  of  restraint  being  impos¬ 
ed  on  the  promulgation  of  opinion,  he 
says, 

“•Wo  to  the  state  whose  opinions  are  under 
the  censorship  of  authority  !  Besides  perfecti¬ 
bility  being  precluded,  so  difficult  sometimes 
is  it  to  check  the  innate  elasticity  of  mind, 
that  disorder  is  almost  sure  to  be  incurred  in 
attempting  it ;  persecution  is  the  necessary, 
though  inefficient  resource.  Inefficient,  I 
said :  yes,  opinion  is  not  to  be  seared  from 
the  soul  by  the  brand  of  persecution.  No,  to 
eradicate,  to  modify  opinion,  discussion  must 
be  gagged ;  the  child  must  be  taken  from  the 
parent,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  political 
substitute.  Oh  !  government  is  a  very  wolf 
of  a  nurse  in  respect  of  the  kind  offices  of  in¬ 
struction  ;  its  tenderness  is  severity  ;  in  its 
iron  embrace,  thought  is  mangled,  while  its 
scanty  dugs  yield  but  the  stale  secretions  of  a 
withered  old  age.** — p.  53. 


In  this  style  of  what  was  once  called 
Insh  forensic  eloquence,  the  whole  essay 
is  composed.  The  metaphors,  which  are 
the  principal  ingredients  in  all  the  dis¬ 
courses,  are  not  specially  distinguished  by 
their  being  accurate  in  application  or  cor¬ 
rectly  sustained.  Thus  in  the  passage 
we  have  quoted,  there  seems  to  be  some 
confusion  between  the  wolf  which,  we  are 
told,  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus,  and 
the  brazen  statue  of  that  ‘^very  wolf  of  a 
nurse’'  which  remains  in  the  eternal  city 
till  this  day. 


'  **  Who  shall  bind  the  gales  that  revel  on  the 
face  of  the  waters  ?  The  same  shall  be  able  to 
fe^rthe  reason  and  imagination.  The  whirl¬ 
wind,  with  its  hoarse  voice,  laughs  to  scorn 
the  staunch-built  bark  of  the  mariner,  and  all 
the  precautions  of  his  craft;  the  vessel  is 
helpless  in  its  lion  grasp,  and  booms  onward 
to  destruction :  so  the  vessels  of  state  policy, 
upon  the  sea  of  time,  are  impotent  in  the  tor¬ 
nado  of  opinion,  and  tossed  about  upon  the 
terrific  billows  of  popular  convulsion,  like 
K  phantastns,  exploded  into  air  like 

1,  .**  dashed  against  the  rock  like  sea- 
shells  !’*~p.  59. 


Ibis  is  surely  enough  “to  split  the 
cars  of  the  groundlings.” 


Tiik  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer* 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  which 
has  been  published  for  a  long  time.  Mr. 
Todd  has  succeeded  in  laying  before  us 
an  admirable  history  not  only  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  subject,  of  his  memoir,  but 
also  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  in  England.  He  rescues  the 
prelate  from  the  unjust  slanders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  historians,  who  have  of 
course  seized  every  opportunity  of  in¬ 
veighing  against  the  great  opponent  of 
their  cause.  In  every  point  of  view  the 
Archbishop  was  an  extraordinary  man. 
In  liberality  of  principles  he  was  several 
centuries  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  His  greatest  error — an  error, 
however,  which  he  shared  in  common  with 
the  most  enlightened  and  elevated  minds 
of  that  period — was  his  indulgence  of 
the  monstrous  conviction  that  a  difference 
of  opinion  was  justly  punishable  by  death. 
Another  of  his  blemishes  was,  the  consti¬ 
tutional  timidity  which,  though  it  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  him  to  accelerate  the  Re¬ 
formation,  by  rendering  himself  a  favou¬ 
rite  with  the  capricious  Henry,  detracted 
in  no  small  degree  from  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  his  character.  It  after¬ 
wards  led  him  to  that  pusillanimous  re¬ 
cantation  of  his  doctrine,  for  which  it 
required  all  the  heroic  and  devoted  cou¬ 
rage  of  his  martyrdom  to  atone.  Mr.  Todd 
has  performed  his  task  with  ability  and 
zeal.  His  research  has  been  indefatiga¬ 
ble  ;  and  we  consider  that  he  has  thrown 
more  light  upon  that  period  of  our  history, 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  have  done 
in  works  of  much  higher  pretension. 

In  “  Destiny,  or  the  Chief’s  Daugh- 
TKRf”  we  confess  w’e  have  been  conside¬ 
rably  disappointed  not,  however,  that  it 
is  an  inferior  novel  compared  with  many 
which  have  made  no  small  noise  in  the 
newspaper  worLl,*but  as  compared  with 
the  admirable  works  of  fiction  which  have 
pioceeded  from  the  same  pen.  Miss 
Terrier  possesses  many  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  novelist.  In  discrimination 
of  character,  and  a  strong  vigorous  hu¬ 
mour,  she  has  few  equals  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  detached  scenes  that  she  excels.  Set 
her  to  paint  a  particular  party,  she  will 
bring  out  each  member  of  it  with  all  and 


*  The  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  2 
v’ols.  8vo.  London  :  Rivin^on  &  Co.  1831. 

t  Destiny ;  or,  the  Chief’s  Dausrhtcr.  By 
the  Author  of  Marriajrc.  A  novel,  3  vols. 
8 vo.  Edinburgh  ;  Cadell  &  Co.  1831. 
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every  peculiarity  ;  well  developed  and  in 
a  strain  of  cleverer  observation,  than  any 
thing  of  the  sort  to  be  met  with  in  Theo¬ 
dore  Hook.  But  the  imagination  is  defi¬ 
cient,  her  mind  rather  re-moulds  old  crea¬ 
tions  than  new  ones.  In  the  present 
novel  we  trace  many  of  our  old  favourites 
with  only  a  change  of  name  ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  MacDow  bears  a  strong  family  re¬ 
semblance  to  Miss  Pratt.  As  a  story  it  is 
deficient  in  interest:  it  is  far  too  much 
drawn  out,  and  exhibits  a  decided  ten- 
dancy  to  prosing  and  cant.  However, 
De$tiny  bears  evident  marks  of  its  author’s 
ancient  fire;  and  though  it  is  not  equal  as 
a  whole  to  Marriage  or  the  Inheritance, 
it  is  quite  on  a  level  with  them  in  some  of 
its  scenes. 

Four  volumes  of  the  Diary  and  Cor¬ 
respondence  OF  Dr.  Doddridge*  have 
been  already  favourably  received  by  the 
public.  The  Fifth  is  now  before  us,  and 
IS  fully  as  interesting  as  the  others.  Dr. 
Doddridge’s  character,  as  a  man  of  the 
soundest  piety,  is  beautifully  supported  in 
every  one  of  his  letters.  His  correspond¬ 
ence  was  carried  on  with  men  of  all  classes 
and  parties  in  the  Church  ;  the  names  of 
Warburton,  Herring  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  Watts,  Cruttenden,  Sir  George, 
afterwards  Lord  Lyttleton,  shew  the  va¬ 
riety  of  his  acquaintance,  but  all  of  them 
unite  in  displaying  the  highest  regard  and 
affection  towards  him.  His  Diary,  which 
appears  in  this  volume,  is  the  best  index 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  religious  principles 
which  regulated  every  action  of  his  life  ; 
in  it  we  see  him  animated  by  the  best  and 
purest  motives,  and  proving  a  lesson  we 
wish  he  could  have  taught  some  of  the 
“  unco  gude”  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
highest  degree  of  holiness  is  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  humility  of  heart  and  cha¬ 
rity  towards  others. 

“The  King’s  Secret”!  has  come  out 
at  last !  This  important  information  has 
been  bestow’ed  upon  us  daily  for  this 
month  past,  with  as  much  eclat  as  three 
notes  of  admiration  and  types  of  egregious 
size  could  give  it ;  and  now,  when  it  has 
come  out,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  King 
George  the  Fourth  ;  no  mystery  about 
his  change  of  wigs ;  nothing  even  so  re¬ 
cent  as  George  the  Third,  The  scene 
of  tie  story  is  laid  in  the  times  of  the 
third  Edward,  and  if  such  an  antique 


*  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Dr. 
Doddridge,  vol.  5,  8vo.  London  :  Colburn 
and  Bentley.  1831. 

t  The  Kinic*s  Secret.  A  Novel,  3  vols.  8vo. 
London:  Bull.  1831. 


monarch  had  indeed  a  secret  to  keep,  we 
must  allow  he  has  guarded  it  with  pecu¬ 
liar  care  if  it  has  never  been  discovered 
till  now.  Passing  over  our  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  finding  no  scandal  more  recent 
than  1350,  we  are  glad  to  discover  that 
the  novel  has  sujrerior  claims  to  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Power  writes  with  ease  and 
vigour  ;  his  characters  are  sketched  and 
supported  with  spirit;  and  although  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  has  made  his  person¬ 
ages  speak,  is,  indeed,  the  language  of 
their  times,  still  it  is  a  hundred  fold  better 
than  the  slip-slop  conversation  of  the 
novels  of  the  present  day.  There  is  tlie 
usual  intermixture  of  love  and  war,  hope, 
misery,  quarrels,  and  reconciliations;  at 
length,  however,  the  secret  of  the  heroine’s 
birth  does  come  out,  which  was  entrusted 
solely  to  the  keeping  of  the  king,  and  all 
the  personages  of  the  tale  are  as  happy  as 
they  ought  to  be, 

Mr.  Valpy  has  published  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  his  Epitome  of  Literature,*  con¬ 
taining  the  moral  and  political  philosophy 
of  Paley.  II is  object  is  to  withdraw  the 
attention  from  literature  of  a  lighter  cast, 
and  to  direct  it  to  the  works  of  the  older 
and  more  solid  masters  of  English  compo¬ 
sition.  We  do  not  think  his  object  is 
likely  to  be  gained  by  the  method  he  has 
thought  proper  to  pursue  ;  nor  can  we  al¬ 
together  agree  with  him,  that  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  “  a  new  era  in  literature,”  by  the 
system  of  condensation  and  abridgement. 
We  are  afraid  that  those  who  read  novels, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Paley  in  his  original 
form,  will  neglect  him  as  much  in  his 
present  curtailed  proportions.  It  is,  by 
no  means,  a  compliment  to  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  present  day ;  and  we  feel  as¬ 
sured  the  assertion  has  no  just  foundation, 
when  he  says  that  the  works  of  the  great 
moralist  of  Carlisle  are  little  known.  We 
also  conceive  that  it  displays  no  small 
reliance  on  his  own  powers,  when  he  in¬ 
forms  us  that  “not  only  are  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Paley  preserved  in  their  native 
force,  but  even  his  very  words,  as  often  as 
they  seemed  to  convey  his  ideas  in  the  best, 
because  the  most  concise,  manner!”  We 
were  in  the  habit  of  considering  Paley’s 
style  as  a  model  of  perspicuity  and  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  at  all  events  we  think  it  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Mr.  Valpy  has  commenced 
his  series  with  the  Moral  Philosophy, 
which,  we  are  convinced,  was  quite  as 


*  Epitome  of  English  Literature,  1  vol,  l2mo. 
London,  Valpy,  1831. 
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easily  understood,  and  as  much  studied 
as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  this  garb.  We  beg 
to  warn  him  against  employing  the  prun¬ 
ing  knife  to  the  writings  of  Addison  or 
Goldsmith ;  and,  on  pain  of  our  highest 
displeasure,  we  command  him  not  to  alter 
a  single  one,  the  worst  and  longest  of  their 
expressions,  for  the  best  and  briefest  of 
his  own.  We  give  him  more  latitude  in 
his  dealings  with  Clarendon  and  Burnet, 
and  in  authors  of  that  class  we  think  his 
system  will  work  well. 

The  Arcana  of  Science  and  Art.* — 
The  name  is  bad.  Like  “  The  King’s 
Secret,”  the  secrets  of  science  “  will  be 
out.”  The  book,  however,  contains  as 
much  to  amuse  and  instruct,  as  may  be 
expected  from  the  table  of  contents.  This 
is  the  fourth  member  of  the  family,  and, 
in  the  explanatory  language  of  its  editor, 
it  is  an  Annual  Volume  of  Novelties  in 
Science  and  Art.”  The  sources  whence 
these  novelties  come,  in  the  shape  of  pithy 
abstmcts,  are  chiefly  the  various  periodi¬ 
cals  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  philosophy 
in  this  countiy ;  the  repositories  of  light 
literature  are  occasionally  called  upon  to 
contribute  their  quota.  The  contents  of 
the  volume  are  arranged  under  the  diffe¬ 
rent  heads — Mechanical  Inventions  and 
Improvements— 'The  most  recent  Experi¬ 
ments  and  Discoveries  in  Chemical  Science 
— New  Facts  in  Natural  History — Astro¬ 
nomical  and  Meteorological  Phenomena 
of  the  Year — Rural  Economy — Garden- 
ing — Domestic  Economy —  List  of  Patents 
granted  in  1830 — &c.  &c.  The  more 
curious  and  complicated  subjects  are  il¬ 
lustrated  by  engravings.  Having  referred 
to  the  original  works  from  which  the 
varied  materials  are  taken,  we  have  only 
to  say,  that  the  selection  seems  judicious¬ 
ly  made — that  few  will  peruse  the  mis¬ 
cellany  without  acquiring  many  scraps  of 
useful  information — and  last,  not  least, 
that  it  is  worth  five  shillings  to  those  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects  who  desire^  to  know 
what  their  long-headed  neighbours  are 
doing.  Introducing  the  “  Arcana”  to  the 
notice  of  our  juvenile  friends,  we  salute 
Major  Keppel,  after  his  rambles.f 

Three  military  gentlemen  are  the  only 


*  “  The  Arcana  of  Science  and  Art.”  8vo. 
London ;  Limbird.  1831. 

t  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Balcan, 
by  the  two  passes  of  Selimno  and  Pravadi ; 
also  of  a  Visit  to  Azani,  and  other  newly  dis- 
co^red  Ruins  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  years 
Major  the  Hon.  George  Keppel, 
f.S.A.  2  vols.  8 VO.  London  :  Colburn  and 
Bentley,  i83i. 
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persons  who  have  as  yet  treated  of  the 
state  of  Turkey  during  the  interesting  pe¬ 
riod  of  1829.  These  are  Capt.  Trant, 
in  his  “  Journey  through  Greece,”  Capt. 
Alexander,  in  his  “Travels  to  the  Seat 
of  War,”  and  Major  Keppel,  in  the  work 
before  us.  Military  authors  are  not  those 
from  whom,  a  priori^  we  should  expect 
the  most  comprehensive  views,  the  most 
accurate  statistical  details,  and  the  most 
graphic  description  of  manners ;  yet  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  soldiers,  when  they  have 
no  more  active  business  before  them, 
anxious  toenlighten,  by  means  of  the  pen, 
the  country  which  they  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  defend  with  the  sword.  To 
this  class  of  writers,  therefore,  we  are 
always  willing  to  extend  our  critical  le¬ 
niency,  Heaven  knows  that  some  of 
them  put  us  to  the  exercise  of  all  our  pa¬ 
tience  ;  while  we  are  happy  to  say  that  a 
few,  (for  instance,  Colonel  Napier,)  so 
far  from  demanding  forbearance,  elicit 
admiration.  Major  Keppel  is  a  pleasant 
enough  writer,  but  neither  very  profound 
nor  very  picturesque.  He  is  too  easily 
contented  with  mere  chit-chat  and  small 
facts  ;  and  rarely  goes  deep  enough  into 
the  real  merits  of  his  subject.  His  book 
bears  the  stamp  of  an  active  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  but  superficial  mind.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  are,  moreover,  terribly  deficient  in 
graphic  power  :  there  is  no  light  and 
shade  in  them  ;  they  have  too  much  the 
appearance  of  dry  military  memoranda. 
Nevertheless,  having  travelled  through 
districts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
are  but  seldom  visited,  he  has  the  merit 
of  supplying  some  new  facts,  and  some 
desultory  information,  which  may  be 
turned  to  good  account.  In  the  portion 
which  relates  to  the  Balcan,  the  work  is 
the  exact  counterpart  to  Capt.  Alexan¬ 
der’s.  That  gentleman  left  England 
about  the  same  time  as  Major  Keppel; 
but  instead  of  proceeding,  as  the  Major 
did,  direct  to  Constantinople,  by  Corfu, 
Greece,  and  the  Archipelago,  and  so¬ 
journing  among  the  Turks  until  he  met 
the  Russians,  on  their  advance,  at  Adria- 
nople,  the  gallant  Captain  travelled  in 
the  footsteps  of  Count  Diebitsch,  from 
St  Petersburgh  to  the  Crimea ;  and  after 
spending  some  time  with  the  Russian 
squadron  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  proceeded 
to  Adrianople,  where  he  happened  to  meet 
with  Major  Keppel,  on  his  way  north  to 
Shumla.  Capt.  Alexander  took  the  more 
interesting  route,  and  has  given  a  better 
insight  into  the  operations  of  the  Russians 
during  the  campaign,  than  the  Major  has 
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To  call  a  man,  as  has  been  often  done 
in  common  parlance,  “  a  Turk  of  a  fel¬ 
low,”  must  henceforth  cease  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  any  compliment.  One  thing  may 
be  said  in  behalf  of  Turkish  muscle,  that 
the  new  levies  were  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  Asiatic  provinces^  where  the  Tartar 
make  prevails. 

Another  traveller,* — one  who  has  wan¬ 
dered  far  by  land  and  sea.  Be  not  dis¬ 
mayed,  Captain,  we  shall  inspect  your 
Fragments  with  as  little  prejudice,  as  if 
you  had  been  altogether  guiltless  of  slan¬ 
dering  our  American  kinsmen. 

This  is  a  work  which  young  men  about 
to  enter  the  navy  will  find  of  the  greatest 
use  ;  a  work  they  can  scarcely  fail  to 
peruse  with  intense  interest.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  dubbed,  not  unappropriately, 
“the  young  Midshipman’s  best  Com¬ 
panion.”  Captain  Hall  swam  a  little 
beyond  his  depth,  when  he  enteied  upon 
the  mare  magnum  of  transatlantic  politics 
and  statistics  ;  but  in  his  own  profession 
he  is  at  home,  and  in  writing  concerning 
it  always  appears  to  be  what  he  really  is, 
an  excellent  sailor,  and  an  acute  man. 
It  is  true  that  we  discover  occasionally 
little  traits  of  self-complacency,  approach¬ 
ing  to  something  very  like  vanity,  which 
We  could  well  dispense  with  ;  but  these 
we  can  forgive,  in  consideration  of  the 
many  sound  remarks  and  judicious  prac¬ 
tical  advice  which  he  gives  to  the  young 
aspirant  after  nautical  laurels.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  three  compact  little 
volumes  will  add  to  Captain  Hall’s  repu¬ 
tation.  Some  parts  of  them  strike  us  as 
being  too  much  spun  out,  but  even  these 
will,  to  the  middy  planted  on  his  wooden 
seat  in  his  dark  mess-room,  afford  “  metal 
more  attractive”  than  any  thing  he  could 
find  in  tomes  of  costlier  pretensions.  The 
work  is,  in  short,  a  complete  manual  for 
this  class  of  readers,  and  the  dryness  of 
mere  technical  details  and  professional 
instruction  is  most  pleasantly  relieved  by 
anecdotes  of  the  service,  both  afloat  and 
ashore,  and  by  the  frequent  narration  of 
spirit-stirring  adventures  by  flood  and 
field.  Under  this  last  head  we  would 
particularly  allude  to  the  chapters  entitled 
“  Dangers  of  a  Nova  Scotia  Fog,”  “  Ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Gulf  Stream,”  “  Battle  of 
Corunna,”  “  Corcubion,”  “  Rockall,” 
and  “  The  Chase.”  Several  of  these  are 


attempted,  or,  indeed,  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing.  I'he  two  works,  however,  re¬ 
ciprocate  pretty  well,  and  supply  their 
sc'parate  deficiencies.  Speaking  of  the 
Russian  navy.  Major  Keppel  inciden¬ 
tally  states  some  circumstances  which  we 
think  worthy  of  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  as  they  show  how  much  that 
country  has  taken  care  to  profit  by  its  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Great  Britain  : 

“The  (Russian)  Admiral,  Monsieur  Ricord,” 
says  our  author,  “  spoke  very  good  English, 
having  seized  six  years  in  our  navy,  under 
Captain  Parker  :  thus,  of  the  three  senior 
officers  in  the  Russian  squadron,  ihe  first. 
Count  Heiden,  is  a  Dutchman,  and  the  two 
others  have  been  indebted  to  us  for  their  edu¬ 
cation.  The  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea  is 
commanded  by  an  Englishman,  Admiral 
(lately  made  Count)  Greig ;  and  there  are  no 
fewer  than  seven  other  natives  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  who  are  Russian  admirals  on  active 
service — namely.  Admiral  Greig,  son  of  the 
Commander- in-Chief,  and  (I  believe)  second 
.  in  command  to  him ;  Admirals  Cobley  and 
Baillie,  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  Admirals  Ha¬ 
milton,  Crown,  Brown,  and  Chandler,  in  the 
Baltic.  Admiral  Mercer,  another  Englishman, 
died  lately  at  Sevastopol.  In  other  depart¬ 
ments  there  are  Sir  James  Wylie,  head  of  the 
medical  military  establishment ;  Sir  W’illiam 
Creighton,  physician  to  the  Emperor;  Dr. 
Leighton,  physician-in-chief  to  the  navy  ; 
General  Wilson,  director  of  Colpena  iron¬ 
works  and  Alexanderosky  manufactory ;  Ge¬ 
neral  Ford,  chief  of  the  arsenals ;  and  Mr. 
Venning,  superintendent  of  prisons.  To  these 
must  be  added.  Captain  Sherwood,  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  intended  mutiny  and  revolt  of 
1825,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  present  impe¬ 
rial  family.*’ 

The  second,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  Major  Kep- 
pel’s  work,  relates  to  some  interesting, 
but  little  known  districts  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  abound  in  Roman  remains  hitherto 
described  by  no  English  traveller,  so  far 
as  we  know,  except  Colonel  Leake.  Ma¬ 
jor  Keppel  did  not  pursue  precisely  the 
same  route  as  his  predecessor,  the  Co¬ 
lonel,  and  is  consequently  enabled  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  some  new  information,  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  the  attention  of  both 
the  antiquarian  and  the  man  of  letters. 
After  a  good  deal  of  experience.  Major 
Keppel  saw  cause  to  dissent  entirely 
fiom  the  notion,  so  generally  received 
among  us,  that  the  Turks  are  a  race  of 
men  possessing  great  phy&ical  strength  : 

“  TTie  impression,**  he  remarks,  “  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  general  one,  that  the  Turks  are 
stoutly  built,  has  evidently  arisen  from  the 
apiiearance  they  formerly  presented,  in  their 
loose  flowing  robes ;  but  whoever  has  seen 
their  army  in  their  tight  uniforms,  will  alter 
this  opinion,  and  will  be  convinced  that  the 
Osmanlis  arc  a  narrow-shouldered  and  spin- 
tlle  leggetl  race,  and  verj-  interior,  in  physical 
force,  to  any  European  nation.’* 


*  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  in¬ 
cluding  anecdotes  of  a  Naval  Life.  By  Cap 
tain  Basil  Hall,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.  3  vols.  ’l2nio. 
Edinburgh  :  Robert  Cadell.  1831 . 
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written  with  much  power,  and  with  a 
graphic  effect  which  Defoe  himself  has 
'  hardly  surpassed.  Not  being  ourselves 
ameng  the  number  of  those  who  “go 
dovn  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say  to  what  extent  Captain 
Hall’s  brother  officers  may  be  disposal  to 
agree  with  his  doctrines  upon  practical 
points. of  discipline;  but  if  “land-lub¬ 
bers  ”  are  entitled  to  have  any  voice  in 
these  matters,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  confidence  in  the  good  feeling 
and  correct  judgment,  which  appear  to 
regulate  his  views  in  every  thing  relating 
to  the  management  of  a  ship.  Had  we  a 
dozen  sons  going  to  sea,  we  should  pack 
a  copy  of  the  work  before  us  into  the  port¬ 
manteau  of  each. 

Three  volumes  on  Italy.’’^ — We  should 
infallibly  have  entitled  this  work  a  com¬ 
pilation,  had  we  not  been  warned  against 
doing  so  by  the  following  sentence  of 
the  Preface,  which  contains,  as  we  con¬ 
ceive,  rather  a  nice  distinction  :  “it  will 
be  obvious,”  says  Mr.  Conder,  “that 
these  volumes,  if  the  editor  has  completely 
fulfilled  his  task,  claim  to  be  considered  in 
a  higher  light  than  that  of  a  compilation  ; 
that  they  are  rather  a  condensation  of  our 
knowledge  of  Italy,  drawn  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  and  reduced,  by  a  care¬ 
ful  collation,  to  distinctness  and  accu¬ 
racy.”  We  here  learn  that  a  “  conden¬ 
sation”  is  a  much  more  appropriate  term 
to  be  applied  to  Mr.  Conder’s  labours 
than  a  “  compilation,”  and  with  this  im¬ 
portant  fact  staring  us  in  the  face,  it 
would  inevitably  be  unpardonable  in  us 
were  we  to  venture  on  using  the  latter 
word.  We  are,  therefore,  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  we  are  well  pleased  with 
Mi.  Josiah  Conder’s  “  Condensation.” 
It  is  a  guide-book,  containing  the  marrow 
of  all  the  other  guide-books — a  fire-side 
travelling  companion,  made  up  of  the 
good  things  of  all  other  travels,  as  Dog¬ 
berry  would  say  “  an  expansive  and  com¬ 
prehensive  condensation/*  The  authori¬ 
ties  to  which  Mr;  Conder  has  principally 
trusted,  appear  to  be,  among  the  older 
travellers,  Evelyn,  Addison,  and  Burnet ; 
among  the  more  recent,  Forsyth,  Williams, 
Lady  Morgan,  John  Bell,  Miss  Waldie, 
and  Mr.  Stewart  Rose ;  for  his  geography 
and  topography,  he  relies  chiefly  on  Mr. 
J^ramer ;  for  his  statistics  he  is  indebted 
to  Sismondi ;  and  on  all  architectural 
Watters,  Mr,  Woods’  “  Letters  of  an 
Architect*"  are  referred  to  as  the  highest 
authority.  The  work  is  neatly  printed. 


by  Josiah  Conder,  ! 
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and  embellished  with  maps  and  other 
illustrations  ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  favourable 
specimen  of  what  has  been  emphatically 
termed  ichack,  but  what  Mr.  Conder,  with 
moie  refinement,  calls  “  condensation.” 

“  England,withallthy  faults  welovethce  still;** 
And  nathless  the  reminiscence  of  “  the 
Record  Commission”  we  extend  our  palm 
to  this  history  of  thy  earlier  days,  by 
Francis  Palgrave,  Esq,^  who,  we  are 
blithe  to  admit,  has  presented  us  with  a 
very  excellent  performance.  His  original 
intention,  quoth  the  Preface,  was  to  have 
composed  it  after  the  model  of  the  ‘‘  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,”  exhibiting  a  selection 
merely  of  the  most  prominent  and  remark¬ 
able  incidents  in  the  history  of  our  country ; 
but  he  afterwards  saw  occasion  to  alter, 
and,  we  think,  decidedly  to  amend  his 
plan ;  the  result  has  been  a  continuous 
narrative,  the  first  volume  of  which  now 
lies  before  us.  The  style  of  the  work 
still  retains  something  of  the  colloquial 
familiarity  of  its  intended  prototype  ; 
and  this  upon  the  whole  strikes  us  as 
being  a  considerable  advantage,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  renders  it  a  singularly  fitting 
and  enticing  manual  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young.  The  advanced  student  of 
Saxon  annals,  will  always  resort  to  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner’s  invaluable 
labours  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  com¬ 
plete  his  knowledge ;  but  a  more  simple 
and  un-encumbered  chronicle  of  events 
was  required  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  juvenile  mind,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Palgrave  has  ably  supplied  the 
desideratum. 

Here  have  we  the  crabbed  alphabet  of 
our  old  Saxon  fathers  in  this  elegant 
selection,  the  German  Poetical  An¬ 
thology,! — which  slipt  unaccountably 
through  our  fingers  in  the  notices  for 
April.  Here  have  we  also  a  delectable 
little  volume  of  Tales  from  the  German 
of  Tieck.!  We  thank  Mr.  Bernays  for 
the  wreath  which  he  has  culled  with 
tasteful  fingers  from  the  garden  of  his 
land’s  literature.  To  the  translator  of 
Tieck,  we  beg  to  say  that  he  is  our  deb¬ 
tor  for  divers  dozen  of  Hocheim’s  rarest 
vintage — we  having  possessed  ourselves 
of  a  full  fourth  of  his  edition,  to  be  distri- 


*  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  Anglo-Saxon 
period.  By  Francis  Palgrave,  F.R.S.  and 
F.S.A.  Family  Library,  vol.  xxi.  -  John 

Miuray.  1831.  . 

t  German  Poetical  Anthology,  8vo.  second 
edition.  By  A.  Bernays,  London  :  Treuttel  m 


Co.  1831. 

t  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mom  tain. —The  Love 
Charm,  and  Pietro  of  Abano, -Talcs 
Herman  of  Tieck.  I2rao.  London:  Edward 
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luted  among  friends  fair  and  gentle  of 
spirit,  on  birtl-day  mornings,  and  other 
|)eriods  of  festive  remembrance. 

Lives  there  the  man  whose  heart  does 
not  leap  within  him,  when  he  casts  a 
backward  glance  on  the  events  of  the  last 
ten  months?  France  the  beautiful,  tri¬ 
umphant  over  purblind  despotism — Po¬ 
land _ betrayed  and  afflicted  Poland — 

battling  against  the  barbarian  with  the  for¬ 
tune  that  the  good  will  ever  supplicate  for 
so  holy  a  cause  *,  and  England — our  own 
beloved  England — arising  “  like  a  giant 
refreshed  from  wine,”  and  shaking  off  the 
foul  entanglements  of  corruption.  Times 
such  as  these  deserve  to  be  chronicled 
in  letters  of  gold.  Dr.  Lardner’s  Cabinet 
Library  has  essayed  to  supply  the  stirring 
register  in  an  Annual  Retrospect  of 
Public  Affairs  for  1831,*  of  which  the 
tirst  volume  of  a  contemplated  yearly 
series  lies  before  us.  The  writer  has  dis¬ 
charged  his  duty  faithfully  and  well.  His 
style  is  luminous — ^his  facts  marshalled 
in  order  meet,  and  his  sentiments  liberal, 
without  the  alloy  of  extravagance.  The 
French  revolution,  and  the  Greek  nego- 
ciations  are  handled  in  a  masterly  manner. 

In  this  group  of  authors  is  there  no 
offender  upon  whom  we  can  deal  sum¬ 
mary  justice  1  Perhaps  we  may  find  one 
among  the  bards.  Come  hither,  O  young 
man,  who  hast  dared  to  trifle  in  rhyme 
with  a  theme  on  which  the  soul  of  ^  ew- 
ton  never  expatiated,  without  reverential 
dread !  t  Know  that  the  attributes  of 
Deity,  his  Omnipotence  or  his  Omni¬ 
presence,  are  subjects  not  to  be  approach¬ 
ed  without  fear  and  trembling,  and  inter¬ 
nal  purification.  They  are  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  striplings  of  nineteen ;  and  nothing 
but  the  thoughtlessness  of  that  age  can 
free  the  presumptuous  tiro,  who  dares  to 
consider  them  as  the  medium  of  obtaining 
the  fleeting  breath  of  man’s  applause, 
from  the  heavy  censure  of  impiety.  Ri¬ 
chard  Jarman — “  Go,  and  sin  no  more.” 

Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  the  English¬ 
man  has  to  thank  you  for  saving  him  the 
perils  and  expences  of  a  voyage  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  which,  in  his  desire  to  look  the 
mother  of  mysteries  in  the  face,  he  had 
inw  ardly  resolved  to  undertake.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Li¬ 
brary,  ♦  he  is  enabled  to  read  the  Egyptian 
riddle,  unscathed  by  opthalmia,  the 


*  Annual  Retrosiwict  of  Public  Affairs  for 
1831,  2  vols.— vol.  1 .  London :  Longman  &  Co. 

t  Omnipotence  j  a  Poem.  By  Richard  Jar^ 
man.  London  :  Chappell,  1881. 

t  View  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Egypt.  By 
the  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  LL.D.  Edinburgh : 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  1831. 


Arab,  or  the  pestilence.  We  like  to  see 
a  respectable  name  attached  to  works  that 
cope  with  facts,  and  Dr.  Russell’s  is  a 
pledge  satisfactory  to  the  scholar.  He 
has  supplied  an  exceedingly  interesting 
work,,  collecting  his  materials  discreetly, 
and  arranging  them  with  judicious  care. 
His^plan  embraces  the  geography,  anti¬ 
quities,  literature,  civil  history,  mecha¬ 
nical  labours,  relics  of  art,  manners  and 
customs,  and  natural  history  of  Egypt 
and  the  Egyptians,  in  days  present  and 
remote.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed, 
isillustrated  with  amapand  ten  engravings; 
and  when  to  these  we  superadd  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  information  it  contains,  and  the 
complex  sources  whence  that  information 
was  to  be  derived,  it  appears  almost  mar¬ 
vellous  how  the  publishers  can  afford  to 
sell  it  for  the  small  sum  of  sixty  pence. 

Another  minstrel.  The  Deliverance 
OF  Switzerland,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  By 
H.  C.  Deakin.*  The  public  are  already 
acquainted  with  this  work  in  a  previous 
edition,  therefore  we  need  not  pause  upon 
its  merits.  Few  have  attempted  the  dra¬ 
matic  poem  with  success ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  among  the  least  attractive 
forms  of  poetry.  “  The  Deliverance  of 
Switzerland,”  in  addition  to  an  occasional 
want  of  rhythmical  polish,  is  rather  long 
for  our  taste.  The  execution,  however, 
is  original,  and  the  sentiments  those  of 
masculine  independence. 

The  Casket -f*  invites  our  notice  with 
its  treasures  of  fact  and  fiction.  We  wish 
well  to  the  “  Casket,”  the  “  Tatler,”  the 
“Mirror,”  the  “  Olio,”  the  “  Polar  Star,” 
and  to  every  periodical  that  places  enter¬ 
tainment  and  instruction  within  the  reach 
of  readers  to  whom  pence  are  as  pounds. 

Though  the  Scottish  Gael$  has  been 
some  time  before  the  world,  its  pretensions 
as  a  work  of  permanent  interest  entitle 
it  to  a  passing  salutation  in  our  journal. 
Mr.  Logan,  with  the  quiet  zeal  that  re¬ 
sides  only  in  the  breast  of  a  thorough 
antiquary,  has  accumulated,  in  the  com¬ 
pass  of  two  comely  volumes,  a  museum 
of  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  Highland 
manners,  customs,  and  antiquities.  A 
hundred  yeai^s  hence,  Scotsmen  will  be 
grateful  for  a  book  which  ought  now  to 
ornament  the  library  of  every  true  Cale¬ 
donian. 

Typography  has  served  thee  royally, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  the  author 
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of  Imaginary  Conversations  merited  its 
mces.  Of  tliy  muse  we  know  little, 
save  that  the  Laureate,  once  upon  a  time, 
ini<yhtilv  commended  Count  Julian,  one 
of  lier  offspring  which  we  perceive  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  table  of  contents.*  The 
preface  tells  us,  that  “  there  are  many 
thinf^s  in  this  volume  of  little  weight  and 
value.  The  only  reason  why  they  are 
collected  is,  that  more  and  worse,  either 
written  in  youth,  or  with  equal  idleness 
afterwards,  may  never  be  raked  together 
hy  such  as  have  lately  disinterred  the 
rankest  garbage  of  Swift  and  Dryden.” 
A  snarler  might  discover  vanity  in  this — 
hut  honi  soit  says  the  Englishman.” — 
Although  we  cannot  assent  to  Southey’s 
opinion  of  Count  .lulian,  we  declare  our 
unhesitating  conviction,  that  Mr.  Landor 
is  a  writer  gifted  with  the  real  poetic 
spirit.  Many  passages,  elegant  in  diction, 
and  of  a  highly  imaginative  cast  of  thought, 
are  scattered  over  these  pages,  and  many 
more  would  there  be,  but  for  a  mistaken 
devotion  to  Greek  and  Roman  models. — 
What  can  lead  men  of  sense  to  attempt 
the  idle  task  of  engrafting  the  genius  of 
an  alien  tongue  upon  their  vernacular 
language  1  VVe  might  as  well  imitate  the 
rhyming  tragedies  of  the  French,  as  the 
versification  of  the  ancients.  By  the  way, 
we  must  protest  against  the  lawless  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  Mr.  Landoi’s  poems — against 
dislinguhht — stil — He — asktf  and  all  such 
libertine  curtailments  of  the  King’s  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Mr.  Murray  has  completed  his  cheap 
and  tasteful  edition  of  Byron  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  two  volumes, t  which  contain 
thelloure  of  Idleness — English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers— Hints  from  Horace — 
The  Curse  of  Minerva — The  Vision  of 
J  udgment — Morgante  Maggiore — Werner 
—The  Deformed  Transformed  —  Heaven 
and  Earth — The  Island — and  a  variety  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems  not  before  included 
in  any  collection  of  his  lordship’s  works. 
The  Childe’s  minor_effu_sjpns  display  their 
average  of  mediocrity ;  he  nevei^  wrote  an" 
unexceptionable  lyric — many  exception¬ 
able. 

A  packet  from  the  Queen  of  the  Clyde. 
This  slender  gentleman,  “  printed  for 
private  circulation,  ”  sketches  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Glasgow  Literary 
and  Commercial  Society,  and  submits 
a  plan  for  publishing  a  portion  of  its 
transactions.  The  author,  Mr,  Thomas 
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Atkinson,  desenes  praise  for  his  active 
endeavours  to  promote  the  love  of  letters 
in  his  native  town.  Every  friend  to  man¬ 
kind  will  do  his  best  to  foster  associations 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  owing  to 
which  many  of  our  commercial  men,  were 
they  so  disposed,  might  assume  an  elevated 
rank  among  the  accredited  literati, 

A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Ac¬ 
count  OF  THE  Liverpool  and  Manches¬ 
ter  Railway,*  from  its  First  Projec¬ 
tion  TO  THE  Present  Time,  by  Joseph 
Kirwan,  Civil  Engineer,  contains  much 
curious  information  in  a  small  space. 

Necropolis  Glasguensis,  with  Ob¬ 
servations  ON  Ancient  and  Modern 
JoMBs  and  Sepulture,'!'  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  view  to  an  improvement  in  the 
cemeteries  of  St.  Mungo’s  city.  Whether 
as  a  matter  of  taste,  or  of  mere  police, 
the  subject  has  strong  claims  upon  public 
attention.  Intending  to  have  a  chapter 
upon  Sepulture  in  an  early  number,  w^e 
shall  reserve  our  grave  consideration  of 
Mr.  Strang’s  book  until  then. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Younger,  of  IIuNTERSiiiLL.t  is 
another  work  of  which  we  propose  to 
speak  on  a  future  day.  It  is  a  terrible 
record  of  party  iniquity.  In  1793,  Mr. 
Muir,  an  amiable  and  highly  accomplish¬ 
ed  gentleman,  was  tiied  at  Edinburgh, 
on  a  vague  charge  of  sedition,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  substantial  proof,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  fourteen  years  I — He 
was  a  Parliamentary  Reformer,  and  that, 
O  Englishmen  !  was  his  crime. — Tempora 
Mutantur. 


FINE  ARTS. 

SCULPTURE. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald  has  recently 
executed  busts  of  William  Wordsworth, 
.T.  G.  Lockhart,  and  the  Earl  of  Errol. 
They  all  do  credit  to  the  sculptor’s  genius. 
The  head  of  Wordsworth  is  highly  cha¬ 
racteristic. 

engravings. 

Illustrations  of  the  Bible  by  John  Martin, 
Mr.  Martin,  in  undertaking  to  publish  a 
series  of  prints,  illustrative  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  has  subjected  his  powers 
to  the  severest  test  that  an  artist’s  abilities 
can  undergo.  In  delineating  the  living 
landscape,  the  castellated  cliff,  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  deeds  of  men,  the  book  of  nature 
is  open,  and  experience  is  a  guide ;  but 
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to  give  a  visible  presence  to  ibe  invisible ; 
the  inconceivable — to  mirror  the  glories  of 
Kden,  to  picture  the  terrors  of  Sinai,  to 
shadow  forth  Omnipotence  in  the  image 
of  his  creature,  is  a  pre-eminently  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  task.  It  seems  scarcely 
possible  for  pictorial  invention  to  embody 
the  grand  and  solemn  imaginings  excited 
by  the  perusal  of  the  Divine  Word,  or  even 
to  approach  a  fitting  typification  of  them. 

If  there  be  however  a  modern  artist  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  awful  effort,  it  is  the  painter 
of  llelshazzar’s  Feast  and  Joshua.  W  ith 
him  man  is  a  subordinate  agent  in  work¬ 
ing  out  effects.  Indeed  his  weakness 
lies  in  the  human  figure  ;  but  for  this  he 
is  amply  rewarded  by  his  astonishing  mas¬ 
tery  over  the  material  world.  Cities — 
Palaces — Temples — Mountains — Plains 
and  Floods  dilate  into  supernatural  mag¬ 
nificence  and  vastness  beneath  his  pencil. 
I'hese  are  the  elements  he  proposes  especi¬ 
ally  to  wield  in  his  attempt  to  pourtray 
the  events  of  sacred  history,  and  with  these 
**  ol>edient  vassals  of  his  will,’’  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  accomplish  works 
worthy  of  his  fame. 

The  opening  part  of  “  the  Illustrations” 
promises  nobly  for  the  remainder.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  prints — the  subject  of  the  first, 
“  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  let 
be  light ;  and  there  was  light.”  The  scene 
is  in  harmony  with  the  hour  when  the  eye 
of  heaven  first  opened  on  creation.  The 
hand  of  Jehovah  is  stretched  forth,  and  the 
radiance  of  “  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
lights”  bursts  upon  a  sable  sea  with  its 
rooky  and  desolate  shores.  The  conflict 
l>etvveen  light  and  darkness  is  calculated 
to  awaken  the  most  sublime  emotions.  In 
one  point  we  think  the  design  might  have 
been  rendered  more  powerful  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  shadowy  hand  and  arm  as 
the.  out  u  indications  of  the  divine  presence ; 
to  our  mind  at  least  the  impression  would 
have  been  in  closer  accordance  with  the 
majesty  of  Him  who  ordained  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  and  made  the  heavens  with 
his  fingers. 

The  aitist  has  been  very  felicitous  in 
bis  second  print — the  fall  of  man.  “And 
when  the  woman  saw  tliat  the  tree  was 
good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and 
did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband 
with  her,  and  he  did  eat.”  The  lights 
and  shadows  of  this  engraving  almost  im¬ 
part  to  it  the  effect  of  colour.  In  the 
foreground,  F^e  is  presenting  our  primal 
ancestor  with  the  fatal  apple.  Through 


bold  and  rich  masses  of  foliage,  the  Gar¬ 
den  sweeps  away  and  away  to  the  base  of 
mountains  clad  in  sunshine.  In  the  centre 
repose  transparent  waters,  and  a  cascade 
foams  amidst  clustering  trees.  The  whole 
landscape  proclaims  the  varied  abundance, 
the  holy  tranquillity  of  Paradise. 

THEATRICALS. 

Wallack,  the  melo-dramatic  actor,  was 
cast  for  the  part  of  Oswyth,  in  IMr. 
Knowles’s  play  of  Alfred,  of  which  we 
have  given  a  review,  on  its  independent 
merits.  From  a  fit  of  histrionic  jealousy 
or  spleen,  he  declined  to  play  it,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  all  of  name  or 
note  in  Drury,  with  the  exception  of 
Cooper,  who,  much  to  his  credit,  pro¬ 
posed  an  exchange  of  parts.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  satisfy  “  KingBolingbroke 
and  the  character,  for  lack  of  a  better 
representative,  was  finally  transferred  to 
Mr,  H.  Wallack,  who,  however  respecta¬ 
ble  he  may  be  off  the  boards,  is  as  unin¬ 
teresting  a  personage  as  can  well  be  tole¬ 
rated,  upon  them.  Oswyth  is  the  lover 
in  the  piece,  and  much  of  the  business 
devolves  upon  him.  By  the  perverseness 
of  one  performer,  not  only  is  the  success 
of  a  drama,  which  may  have  cost  a  man 
of  genius  the  labour  of  many  months, 
endangered,  but  the  public  are  treated 
with  gross  disrespect,  in  having  an  in¬ 
competent  person  put  forward  in  the  room 
of  him  who  is  capable.  Authors  should 
provide  a  corps  of  theatrical  volunteers, 
ready  to  fill  the  shoes  of  recusant  per¬ 
formers.  Jesting  apart,  such  conduct  is 
insufferable  ;  and  if  lessees  or  managers 
will  not  look  to  it,  the  public  ought. 

April29th,  Hour  of  Matins. — Notwith¬ 
standing  Wallack’s  delinquency,  ‘  Alfred  ’ 
has  been  pre-eminently  successful.  Ma- 
cready.  Cooper,  and  Miss  Phillips  played 
admirably.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  house  hailed 
every  popular  sentiment  that  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  King. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  Dr.  N  ares’ 
“  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Burleigh  a 
second  edition  of  “  Fhe  Five  Nights  of 
St.  Albans”  f  “  What  is  a  Revolution 
and  what  are  the  Signs  of  its  Approach 
**  A  Picturesque  Pocket  (yorapanion 
to  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Broadstairs,  and 
the  Parts  adjacent.”  Illustrated  by  one 
hundred  and  twentp  engravings  on  wood  ; 
a  Second  Edition  of  the  “Gentleman  in 
Black,”  with  humourous  designs  by 
George  Cruikshank ;  a  new  edition  of 
“  IMontagu’s  Ornithological  Dictionary.” 
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THE  INDIAN  CHOLERA. 


Our  warning  of  ll»e  appioach  of  the  Eastern  pestilence  has  been  echoed  by  the  press, 
which  wc  trust  will  not  slacken  in  its  endeavours  to  stimulate  government  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  best  precautionary  measures.  The  disease  is  spreading  in  the  contending 
armies  in  Poland,  and  numbers  of  the  disheartened  Russians,  deserting,  propagate  its 
seeds.  I’he  Cholera  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  Breslaw  and  Stettin  ;  by  the  latest  ac¬ 
counts,  it  was  frightfully  extending  its  ravages,  and  had  penetrated  into  Austrian  Gal- 
licia.  The  German  physicians  expect  to  see  it  on  the  Rhine  this  summer.  What, 
then,  is  to  prevent  it  from  reaching  the  'J  hames  in  1832,  or  even  in  the  autumn 
of  the  present  year  1 — Merchant  vessels  are  daily  entering  our  ports  from  Danzig, 
Kbnigsberg,  IMemel,  Liebau,  and  Riga,  and  the  existing  quarantine  regulations — so 
far  as  passengers  are  concerned — are  little  better  than  a  cover  for  bribery,— certainly, 
totally  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
distemper  might  travel  to  our  shores,  is  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  a  vessel  called  the 
Comet f  Captain  Webster,  lately  arrived  at  Dundee,  from  Memel,  after  a  passage  of  only 
eight  days. 

Eminent  physicians  of  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  pronounce  the  Cholera 
to  be  contagious,  and  express  their  belief  that  it  will  extend  throughout  Western 
Europe.  Some  distinguished  medical  men  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  produce  a  much 
greater  mortality  in  the  climate  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  than  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  frigid  temperature  and  prolonged  winter  of  European  Russia.  The 
governments  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  alive  to  the  enormous  evil,  establish  a  rigid  cordou 
sanitaire ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  France,  commission  competent  professional  per¬ 
sons  to  examine,  and  report  upon,  the  character  of  the  pestilence. 

There  is  little  to  hope  from  the  conservative  efibrts  of  a  government  so  proverbially 
indifferent  to  science  as  that  of  Britain.  Orders  in  Council  have  been  issued  ;  but, 
under  the  present  quarantine  system,  these  will  prove  a  very  insufficient  security.  In 
place  of  the  quarantine  officers,  at  three  shillings  per  diem,  soldiers  of  the  line  should 
be  substituted  ; — men  much  less  accessible  to  a  bribe. 

Why  do  not  ministers  confer  wdth  the  French  and  German  Cabinets,  on  the  means 
most  likely  to  bar  the  advances  of  this  scourge  of  the  globe  I  Why  not  call  a  meeting 
of  the  medical  men  of  London  1  Why  do  not  the  heads  of  the  profession  themselves 
assemble  1  There  is  but  one  answer— from  the  peer  to  the  pedlar,  we  are  in  such  hot 
pursuit  of  the  **  main  chance,'**  that  we  have  no  time  either  to  “  fear  God,**  or  **  regard 
man.**  At  the  eleventh  hour  our  ruleis  will  bestir  themselves — when  the  panic  is 
universal,  and  the  lazar-house  required. 


The  Englishman. 


